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VV  E  hope  that  we  have  not  a  reader  in  whose  mind  the  very 
word  Ireland  does  not  waken  an  emotion  of  tlie  liveliest 


iiiterf‘st.  No  subject  of  equal  importance  to  our  national  wel¬ 
fare,  can  he  presented  to  our  attention ;  and  though,  unhap¬ 
pily,  in  some  of  its  bearings,  it  may  assume  the  complexion  of 
u  party  question,  and,  in  others,  seem  to  address  itself  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  w  isdom  of  our  legislators,  yet,  there  is  ivot  an  in¬ 
dividual  in  tlic  country  whom  the  subject  does  not  touch  at 
some  point  or  other,  or  to  whom  it  does  not  appeal  for  that 
portion  of  influence  or  exertion  which  he  may  be  able  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  cause.  Irish  tithes.  Catholic  Emancipation,  and 
the  other  stormy  questions  of  parliamentary  debate,  which  are 
destined  to  bring  into  play  the  talents  of  honourable  gentlemen 
during  the  ensuing  session,  will  successively  occupy  the  public 
mind  for  a  day,  and  then,  however  disposed  of,  give  place  to 
other  questions— to  refonn  and  retrenchment,  the  poor’s  law’s, 
the  corn  laws,  the  criminal  code,  and  the  routine  of  flnancial 
baniness.  In  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  legislation,  it  will  be 
difficult  for  poor  Ireland. to  obtain  a  hearing;  and  W'hen  her 
him  comes,  tnere  will  take  place  a  forensic  struggle,  an  Olym¬ 
pic  game  of  parties — possioly,  a  few  benefleial  measures  may 
be  agreed  upon  ;  but  tne  core  of  the  evil  lies,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
too  deep  for  the  feeble,  temporizing  medicaments  of  a  divided 
Cabinet.  Important  as  are  the  questions  relating  to  penal  dis¬ 
abilities  and  church  property,  they  are  but  sections  of  the 
general  subject  which,  in  all  its  fearful  extent,  is  indicated  by 
the  ominous  word  Ireland.  It  fs  but  a  partial  view  of  the 
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mutter  which  is  taken  by  tliose  wlio  nmj;e  themselves  as  con- 
triivertists  or  purtivuns  on  either  side  of  those  particular  ques¬ 
tions.  I'.inancipation  is  a  word  of  talisinaiiic  virtue  ;  it  calls 
tip  a  host  of  delu?^ive  hopes  on  the  one  hand,  und  of  fears  as  vi¬ 
sionary  on  the  other.  Hut  those  who  represent  that  measure  as 
a  panacea  for  the  ills  and  wrongs  of  Ireland,  must  either  be 
grossly  deceived,  or  must  be  themselves  deceivers  ;  while  those 
who  resist  that  measure,  imagining  that  the  safety  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  interests  of  Protestantism  are  identified  with  the 
feeble  staml  made  by  bigotry  on  the  remnants  of  a  bloody  and 
barbarous  penal  code,  shew  themselves  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
real  sources  of  danger. 

I'atholic  I'lnancipation  has  always  appeared  to  us  a  subject 
interesting  chietly  on  account  of  the  principles  which  it  in¬ 
volves  ;  for,  in  her  present  condition,  Ireland  could  be  but 
little  the  gainer  by  the  boon.  W  e  have  never  been  able  to 
brace  up  our  minds  to  that  pitch  of  strenuous  zeal  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  which  should  prompt  us  to  mingle  in  the  very  angry 
strife  which  it  has  excited.  W’^e  have  therefore  been  exceed¬ 
ingly  quiet  about  it ;  and  if  anv  thing  connected  with  Ireland 
could  make  us  smile,  it  would  W  the  fidgetty,  self-important 
Teal  of  that  small  phalanx  of  devout  alarmists,  who  seem  to 
have  their  whole  soul  in  the  question,  whether  a  class  of  their 
fellow  subjects  should  be  admitted  to  the  same  civil  privilegt** 
ns  themselves.  Many  of  these  good  men  we  have  had  the 
]>leasure  of  being  ucquaintt'd  with,  and  should  have  been  sorry 
to  risk  our  character  as  sound  Protestants,  and  even  orthodox 
Christians,  by  the  verv  useless  endeavour  to  allay  their  appre¬ 
hensions,  The  cr>'  of  *  no  popery*  admits  of  no  answer ;  nor 
is  there  any  arguing  against  the  smell  of  gunpowder,  which 
these  gentlemen  have  continually  in  their  nostrils.  Otherwise 
we  might  have  attempted  to  point  out,  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  has  had  other  enemies  and  conspirators  to  contend  with, 
besides  (luy  Fawkes  and  the  Pope,  and  that  there  are  more 
ways  than  one  of  obviating  the  dangers  of  Popery\  Hut  such 
modest  suggestion  on  our  part,  would  have  been  set  down  to 
secret  disatlection  to  the  Protestant  succession  and  the  Church 
as  by  law  established ;  and  we  should  have  run  the  risk  of 
I>eing  charged,  as  Dissenters,  with  enterinjj  into  an  unnatural 
league  with  antichrist  for  our  own  private  interests.  Now,  let 
IIS  W  permitted  to  say,  that,  as  Protestant  Dissenters,  we  consi¬ 
der  ourselves  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  Catholic  Ques¬ 
tion  ;  absolutely  nothing.  \Ve  deprecate  exceedingly  mixing 
up  the  cause  of  the  Pmtestant  Dissenters  of  England  with  the 
('*ntholics  of  Ireland.  They  do  not  stand  on  the  same  ground, 
either  in  a  political  or  a  religious  respect.  The  Dissenters  of 
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thin  country  are  excluded  from  political  eligibility  nurely  and 
entirely  on  rtli^^ion^  grounds.  No  other  pretence  can  be  alleged 
for  tilt*  invidious  distinction  made  between  diH'erent  denoniiim- 
tions  of  I^rotestants.  The  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  professedly 
cxcludetl  on  account  of  their  political  character, — the  danger 
arising  from  their  ecclesiastical  subjection  to  a  foreign  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  added  to  tlieir  jieculiar  situation  as  a  conquered  country* 
The  religion  of  the  Romish  Church  is  a  politicid  religion,  and 
iu  claims  are  in  direct  rivalry  to  those  of  the  usurping  hierar¬ 
chy.  Hence  the  alleged  necessity  of  keeping  it  down  by  penal 
enactments.  These  are  vindicated,  not  os  abstractly  just,  but 
SM  expedient  measures,  resting  on  the  principle  of  self-preserva¬ 
tion;  as  precautions,  not  as  punishments.  Ireland  is  a  popish 
imtion,  which  England  holds  in  vassalage;  and  with  the  jea¬ 
lousy  of  a  conqueror,  she  withholds  from  these  her  foreign 
irihutaries,  the  full  privileges  of  subjects.  Now,  the  proper 
aay  of  meeting  such  arguments,  therefore,  is  not  to  contend, 
llmt  the  Irish  are  hardly  dealt  by,  that  they  are  deprived  of 
their  natural  rights,  that  their  political  condition  is  an  ano¬ 
malous,  an  unnatund  one.  All  this  is  undeniable.  Hut  it 
muHt  be  furtJier  shewn,  that  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity 
for  treating  the  Irish  as  vassals  and  aliens,  and  for  kci^ing  up 
llte  distinctions  introduced  by  a  foreign  conquest.  Ine  mo¬ 
ment  such  necessity  ceases,  the  policy  becomes  as  unwise  os  it 
u  palpably  iniquitous. 

'  Hut  the  case  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  has  little  or  no¬ 
thing  in  it  that  is  analogous.  Theirs  is  not  a  did'ereut  religion 
from  that*  which  is  by  law  established.  In  its  very  forms, 
ritual,  and  discipline,  it  exhibits  a  close  adinity  to  that  which 
is,  in  one  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  established  Church,  while 
it  preserves  a  substantial  agreement  in  doctrine  with  the  formu¬ 
laries  of  the  other  establisnment.  The  English  Dissenters,  so 
far  from  being  chargeable,  as  a  body,  with  any  |>oliticai  teneU 
hostile  to  the  Government,  have  been  uniforady  signalised  by 
tlieir  loyalty  to  the  Protestant  dynasty.  Their  exclusion,  to 
far  from  being  a  precautionary  measure,  is  but  the  perpetuation 
of  a  punishment  originally  indicted  upon  them  purely  for 
ecclesiastical  nonconformity.  They  are  punished  for  their  reli- 
poua  practices,  and  for  these  only.  They  are  debarred  of  the 
common  rights  of  citizens,  as  spiritual  offenders,  being  recoc- 
otsed,  in  a  political  view,  os  the  most  unod ending  of  loyal  sub- 
j^U.  Ami  they  owe  the  continuance  of  this  political  excla- 
*H)n  to  their  misjudging  magnanimity  in  co-operating  with  a 
Hrotestant  Church  against  tlie  Papists,  at  a  time  that  the  king- 
was  threatened  with  a  Popish  successor.  The  Test-act, 
iu  Ijearing  on  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  had  its  origin  in 
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mistake  <»r  i»t  stratagem;  it  owes  its  existence  at  the  present 
iiiument  to  a  trick  playtui  upon  tlie  Lejjjislature  ;  and  its  perpe¬ 
tuation  is  a  stain  on  tiie  honour  and  the  j*ratitude  of  the  coun- 
lr\'.  fhe  rhnrch  of  Hm^land  is  more  concerned  than  the  Dis¬ 
senters  in  its  repeal.  To  them  it  is  only  an  injury :  to  the 
Kstablislnnent  it  is  a  foul  disgnice.  The  members  of  Dissent¬ 
ing  churches  cannot,  it  is  true,  be  excisemen  ;  but  then,  all  the 
perjury,  |>rofaimtion,  and  roguery  legitimised  alid  promoted  by 
the  Test-act.  rest  with  the  Churen  of  Enj^land. 

It  was  doubtless  a  very  good  argument  used  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  for  the  purpose  of  scaring  the  advocates  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  that,  if  penal  disabilities  should  be  done  away 
us  regards  the  Koman  Catholics,  no  pretence  could  be  made  for 
continuing  the  restrictions  on  Protestant  Dissenters.  We  say, 
as  an  argument  atraimt  Catholic  Emancipation,  this  wotdd  be 
likely  to  have  its  weight  in  certain  quarters  ;  and  there  was 
policy  in  employing  it.  Yet,  let  not  the  Dissenters  Hatter 
themselves,  that  such  an  act  of  consistency  and  Justice  must 
necessarily  follow,  as  a  consequence,  upon  the  concessions  to 
the  Irish.  If  the  Roman  Catholics  are  relieved  from  the 
stigma  of  ])enal  disabilities,  it  will  be  owing  to  a  sort  of  state 
necessity, — a  compromise  of  parties,  dictated  partly  by  fear, 
partly  by  the  wish  to  conciliate  popularity.  It  will  be  a  re¬ 
luctant  concession  to  the  formidable  demands  of  six  millions  of 
people,  withhelil  till  the  refusal  touched  on  danger.  But  the 
Dissenters  are  an  innocuous,  peaceable,  tractable,  passive  body 
of  persons,  whose  long  dormant  claims  the  Government  may 
indefinitely  postpone  without  the  least  danger  to  the  Slate. 
They  assisted  at  first  in  putting  the  halter  around  their  own 
necks,  and  they  have  as  meekly  worn  it.  And  as  to  its  being 
an  act  of  justice,  or  a  debt  of  honour,  to  take  it  ofl*,  it  may 
naturally  be  deemed  lime  enough  to  do  it  when  they  demand  it 
for  themselves.  There  are  reasons,  then,  for  relieving  the  Irish, 
which  do  not  apply  to  the  English  Dissenters.  The  latter  have 
no  party  in  the  ('abinet  or  in  the  Legislature  plighted  to  their 
interests.  They  have  scarcely  an  efficient  representative  in  the 
I  louse  of  Commons.  Not  an  VLnglish  peer  now  holds  by  the 
discipline  of  Geneva.  Why,  then,  should  the  Dissenters  have 
this  boon  conferred  upon  them  ? 

Besides,  supposing  that  the  Irish  should  be  emancipated,  would 
it  follow  that  what  is  right  in  Ireland,  must  be  right  in  Eng¬ 
land  ?  Does  not  every  one  know,  that  a  Church  of  England 
man  is  a  Dissenter  the  moment  he  crosses  the  Tweed,  and  that 
the  Itoman  Catholic  ceases  to  be  a  Dissenter  in  Canada?  Be¬ 
cause  the  Scotchman  may  be  a  Presbyterian,  and  the  Irishman 
a  Romanist,  must  it  cease  to  be  a  crime  in  an  Englishman  to 
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be  a  Conprcgationalist  or  a  Methodist?  That  would  be  to 
suppose  that  meridians  and  parallels  make  no  diilerence  in 
matters  ecclesiastical,  contrary  to  the  general  experience  of 
mankind  :  it  would  be  to  obliterate  or  confound  all  geographi¬ 
cal  distinctions  ;  to  strike  at  the  very  foundation  of  geographi¬ 
cal  churclies.  The  Dissenters  of  this  country  may  be  assured, 
that  no  such  latitudinarian  principle  as  this  will  be  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  as  the  basis  of  concessions  to  the  Irish  Catho¬ 
lics.  They  mistake  if  they  imagine  that  Catholic  Emancipa¬ 
tion  will  be  the  triumph  of  the  cause  of  religious  liberty.  The 
question  will  be  determmed  solely  by  considerations  of  poli¬ 
tical  expediency ;  and  therefore,  let  Dissenters,  as  religious 
men,  stand  aloof  from  the  war  of  parties,  w  ith  neither  of  whom 
they  have  any  natural  alliance,  lest  their  hatred  of  popery 
should  seem  to  be  subordinate  to  that  with  which  it  is  in  fact 
identified,  their  love  of  religious  freedom. 

It  is  time  that  we  advert  to  the  volumes  before  us.  Mr. 
O’Driseol  is  an  Irish  barrister  of  considerable  eminence,  whose 
enlightened  and  liberal  views  on  the  subject  of  Education  pro- 
'cured  for  his  anonymous  pamphlet*  no  small  share  of  public 
attention.  He  has,  we  understand,  lately  embraced  the  Re¬ 
formed  faith.  The  volumes  are  energetically  and  eloquently 
written,  with  too  large  an  infusion,  perhaps,  of  that  sparkling, 
antithetical,  ambitious  style  which  goes  under  the  general  deno¬ 
mination  of  Irish  elocpience  ;  but  then  it  is  the  very  subject 
which  gave  birth,  and  scope,  and  almost  propriety  to  that  style 
in  the  native  orator:  it  is  Ireland  itself.  The  work  contains 
some  very  splendid  paragraphs,  but  it  mainly  consists  of  some¬ 
thing  much  more  tangible  than  mere  declamation;  and  its 
general  statements  are  substantiated  by  the  documents  and  de¬ 
tails  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  copious  appendix.  Altogether, 
it  is  the  best  book  we  have  yet  seen  on  Ireland  ;  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  in  its  views,  the  most  moderate  in  its  spirit,  and  the 
soundest  in  its  principles.  We  give  it  our  most  cordial  recom¬ 
mendation,  and  earnestly  liope  that  the  Author’s  intentions  in 
sending  it  forth,  may  be  amply  realised. 

The  work  is  divided  into  chapters,  umier  the  following 
heads:  Ireland.  National  Character.  Irishwomen.  Policy 
of  Engl  and.  Penal  Laws.  Religion.  Tithe.  Church  of 
Home.  Presbyterians.  Population.  Mr.  (^w^en’s  Plan.  Ma¬ 
nufactures.  Dublin.  University.  Education.  Benevolent 
^ocieties.  Ecclesiastical  History.  Catholic  Board.  Orange 
‘'Societies.  Corporations  and  Grand  .Juries.  Absentees.  The 
^^nion.  The  Rebellion.  The  Gentry,  &c.  .  Little  attention 
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huH  coiirfsscdly  paid  to  arrangement;  our  remarks  and 
extracts  will,  theietore.  partake  of  the  desultory  character  of 
the  work. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  in  the  history  of  Ireland,  that 
I'ngland  has  twice,  at  distant  intervals,  interfered  to  change 
the  estaldished  religion  of  that  country ;  the  first  time,  to 
reduce  the  ancient  Cnurch  of  Irehuid  to  the  yoke  of  Uie  Pa|>al 
supremacy  ;  the  second  time,  to  compel  her  to  be  Protestant, 
lor  about  seven  hundred  years,  the  C  hurch  of  Ireland  main¬ 
tained  her  independence,  during  great  part  of  which  time  she 
was  the  luminary  of  W  estern  Europe,  tlie  asylum  of  letters, 
and  the  college  id  theology.  She  bowed  her  neck  at  the  same 
time  to  an  English  con(}neror  and  a  Roman  pontiH,  and  hus 
ever  since  been  held  in  this  double  bondage.  Put  for  Eng¬ 
land,  IrelamI  might  never  have  become  a  Roman  Catholic 
iMuintiy.  And  now,  as  if  by  a  retributive  dispensation,  the 
danger  which  threatens  her  conipieror,  arises  from  her  being 
such.  It  was  by  the  combined  influence  of  England  and  of 
R» me,  that  Popery  was  made  the  religion  of  Ireland.  But  to 
reverse  the  spell,  to  change  her  again  into  anti-papal,  has 
proved  more  than  could  be  done  by  tlie  scjiarate  force  of  one 
of  these  holy  confederates,  hhigland  has  succeeded,  indeed, 
in  stripping  naked  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  had  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  that  country  by  lier  authority,  and  which  was  her 
creature  and  instrument  there.  ‘  She  did  so,*  says  Mr. 
O’Diiscol, 

*  not  in  justice  to  the  people,  nor  in  any  spirit  of  liberality  or  com¬ 
punction,  hut  that  she  luiglit  cliithe  the  new  estahlishmeiit  she  had 
st'l  up  with  the  gorgeous  spc>il  ;  and  having  done  this,  she  called 
upon  the  people  of  Ireland  to  fall  down  at  its  feel.  They  did  not 
obey  the  maiulate.  Hut  they  sulfcred  severely  for  their  disobedience; 
and  England,  w  holly  regardless  of  tlie  opinions  and  consciences  of  the 
people,  and  disdaining  sucli  con>idcrations,  w  ent  on  to  cast  out  the 
pastors  from  their  churches  and  their  congregations,  and  to  put  in  their 
stead,  foreigners  and  others,  strangers  to  the  people,  and  speaking 
an  unknown  language.  Ihe  Chureh  of  Ireland  now'  presented  to  the 
world  the  hitherto  unheard  of  and  monstrous  exhibition,  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  clergy,  chiedy  foreigners,  quartered  upon  the  people.  A  host 
ot  religiouf  instructors,  not  able  to  speak  to  their  congregations  in 
tlie  language  ot  the  country  :  men,  professing  to  be  Christian  paslor.s, 
in  possession  ot  large  and  rich  benetices,  without  any  duty  to  perforin 
or  any  tliK'k  to  lead.  1  his  is  past,  and  the  Protestant  church  of 
Ireland,  ot  the  present  day,  is  not  to  be  charged  with  these  enor¬ 
mities. 

•  Perhaps,  alter  a  time,  it  the  Church  of  England  should  take  root# 
and  become  at  length  the  religion  of  the  Irish  people,  about  that 
liine^  England  may  have  heeomc  tired  of  her  e^tal)lishmcnt,  and 
shaking  oil  its  wei^jlit,  a  tuluie  geueraiiuu  may  see  her  come  with  the 
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sword  and  the  faggot,  and  with  confiscation,  to  give  to  Ireland  the 
benefit  of  a  purer  and  improved  Christianity. 

*  To  such  dangers  arc  we  exposed,  from  the  supposed  necessity  of 

state  establishments.  All  nations  have  paid  in  blood  and  in  misery, 
for  the  unnatural  and  monstrous  connexion  between  the  (governments 
of  this  world  and  the  kingdom  of  the  next ;  and  no  nation  has  paid 
more  dearly  than  Ireland.  Mankind  must  continue  to  pay  this,  the 
fixed  price  of  such  connexion,  as  long  as  they  will  persevere  in  vio¬ 
lating  the  declared  will  of  the  great  founder  of  Christianity :  ••  My 

kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.”  '  Vol.  II.  pp.  86 — 8. 

The  atteunit  to  impose  Episcopacy  upon  l^cotlund,  after 
years  of  strife  and  suffering,  failed.  Yet,  had  it  succeeded, 
the  people  would  at  least  have  had  a  liturgy  in  their  own  lan¬ 
guage  ;  nor  was  it  a  new  religion  which  the  State  wished  to 
inllict  upon  them,  but  only  a  hierarchy  and  the  surplice.  But 
the  English  Church  of  Ireland  addressed  her  new  and  unwil¬ 
ling  subjects  in  an  unknown  tongue  ;  and  what  she  taught, 
was  to  them  heresy.  The  justice  and  thewiscloin  of  setting 
up  a  Protestant  hierarchy  there,  deriving  its  revenues  from  a 
Catholic  population,  may  be  estimated  by  conceiving  of  some 
inighty  Russian  autocrat’s  overrunning  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  establishing  a  Greek  Church  and  the  tithing 
system  in  the  New  World.  In  Ireland,  the  Church  of  England 
has  the  tithes  ;  the  Church  of  Rome  has  the  people.  Out  of 
nearly  seven  millions  of  people,  five  millions  and  a  half  are 
Roman  Catholics ;  above  a  million  are  Presbyterians  or  Dis¬ 
senters  of  other  sects  ;  and  not  half  a  million  (400,000)  is 
eomjjuted  to  be  the  outside  of  the  immbers  w  ho  adhere  to  the 
Protestant  Establishment.  To  minister  to  these  4(K),000 
In  arers,  there  are  no  fewer  than  1700  clergy,  (of  whom  587  are 
dignitaries,)  w  ith  an  income  of  £1,300,000.  The  number  of 
In  arers  in  France  is  computed  at  thirty  millions,  and  the  ex- 
jn  nditure  on  the  F^stablishinent  of  that  country  is  £1,050,000. 
8<)  that  the  income  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland,  drawn 
frmu  a  Catholic  country,  and  numbering  less  than  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  hearers,  exceeds,  by  between  two  and  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  annually,  what  is  enjoyed  by  the  Homan 
Catholic  Establishment  of  the  richest  Roman  Catholic  country 
in  the  world,  for  the  service  of  thirty  millions  of  hearers! !  ! 

*  No  church  In  the  world,’  remarks  our  Author,  *  Is  so  singularly 
placed  as  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland.  A  priesthood,  but  In 
many  parts  of  the  country  no  hearers.  Churches  built  or  building  In 
numerous  places.  In  which  there  Is  to  be,  perhaps,  sometimes  service, 
hut  never  congregations ;  and  where  it  has  happened  that  a  military 
force  has  been  occasionally  necessary  to  protect  the  builders  from  the 
a>sault8  of  the  flock.  Meek  flock  I  Haippy  shepherds  I’ 
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And  the  inaniu  r  in  whicli  the  money  is  mised  tor  (his  urchi« 
teclural  evant^eli'/.ation  of  (lie  countiy.  "ill  account  tor  the 
opposition  raisecl  !)y  these  modern  sons  ot  Sanballat  to  such 
pious  proceeding's. 

*  Is  a  new  church  to  be  built — who  is  to  determine  whether  the 
old  one  is  insutHcienl,  or  a  new  one  necessary  ?  Perhaps  there  are  no 
I’rotcstants  in  the  parish.  Whosoever  is  to  determine  this  point,  the 
('atholics  are  to  pay  for  building  the  church,  if  it  is  to  be  built. 
Funds  are  easily  obtained  from  the  Board  of  First  Fruits;  but  the 
Board  must  be  repaid  :  this  is  done  by  a  tax  levied  on  the  parish  for, 
perhaps,  twenty  years  after.  This  is  a  heavy  tax,  without  representa¬ 
tion,  and  in  wliicli  the  people  have  no  voice.  What  becomes  in  this 
case  of  the  argument  about  notice  ?  Did  the  farmer  know,  when  he 
to4)k  his  farm  and  calculated  his  rent,  that  he  should  have  to  pay 
this  extravagant  tax  during,  perhaps,  tlie  whole  of  this  term  ?  Is  it 
right  that  a  whole  parish  should  be  taxed  to  build  a  church  for,  pos¬ 
sibly,  two  or  three  individuals  ? — that  the  poor  should  build  places  of 
worship  for  the  rich,  in  order  that  these  may  pray  commodiously  and 
at  free  cost,  while  the  impoverished  peasantry  worship  in  buildings 
resembling  barns?  Surely  the  established  church  ot  Ireland,  the 
richest  church  in  F'urope,  might  afford  to  relieve  the  poor  of  the 
Homan  Catholic  persuasion  from  this  infliction  !  It  is  not  right  that 
('atholics  should  be  compelled  to  build  churches  for  Frotestants.  It 
is  not  right  that  those  wfio  live  upon  potatoes  and  sour  milk,  should 
be  called  on  to  build  elegant  churches  tor  those  who  fare  sumptuously 
and  drink  wine  every  day. 

*  It  is  nstoni>hing  what  fraud  and  imposition  arc  practised  by 
means  of  this  power,  wliich  the  few'  possess,  of  taxing  the  many  at 
pleasure.  A  tew  Frotestanls,  collected  at  vestry,  have  the  power  of 
voting  the  property  of  the  Catholic  parishioners  to  themselves  or 
their  friends,  in  the  shape  of  money  tor  repairs  of  the  church,  for 
music,  for  sextons,  \c.  Ac.  It  is  time  to  look  into  these  abuses,  by 
which  the  country  has  been  impoverished,  and  the  people  made  des¬ 
perate,  and  the  establishment  rendered  odious.’  Vol.  1.  pp.  135 — 7. 

It  is  not  for  want  of  churches,  that  the  Irish  people  have 
not  been  brought  within  the  F'nglish  fold.  There  have  been 
<'hurches  and  resident  ministers,  too,  in  many  parishes,  time  out 
of  mind,  where  there  are  vet  no  Protestants.  ‘  And  to  some  of 

•  th  ese  ehurehes,’  remark?  Mr.  (VDriscol,  *  there  have  even 

arned  jirelate  has  laid  great 
I  my  new  churches,’  writes 
led  appeainnce  to  that  w  ild 
It  means  of  civilization  and 

c^onversion  1 

But  does  the  ^>(al)^ls!ltMl  (’Inirch  of  Ireland,  or  do  tlie  rulers 
ihrn'of,  r»*allv  fle.‘'ire  to  rrelaim  the  population  from  the  errors 
«»f  Popery?  Air.  O’DriMad  considers  this  as  doubtful.  The 


•  been  spira  ;*  on  which  a  i-ortain  le 
stress.  *  I  am  building  spires  to  al 
his  Lordship,  *  which  gives  wciviii: 

*  country.’  Admiralde  ami  etlicieii 
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III?  says,  seem  generally  to  have  preferred  slumbering 
(juietly  u))Oii  their  livings,  to  any  exertion  that  should  be  likely 
to  edect  this  object.  ‘  Perhaps,’  he  adds,  ‘  they  despaired  ; 

•  but  if  they  ilid  so,  they  must  nave  doubted  that  the  truth  was 

•  with  them;  or,  what  was  more  unpardonable,  they  must  have 

•  doubted  tlie  power  of  the  truth  ; — or,  without  doubting 
‘  eitlier,  they  must  have  regarded  tlie  thing  as  not  desirable.’ 
But  is  .this  possible  ?  The  Romish  clergy  oppose  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures,  telling  the  people,  that  the  Bible  is  a  booK* 
they  must  not  look  into  :  ‘  it  would  make  them  Protestants.’ 
Can  a  similar  policy  actuate  the  Protestant  clergy  in  conniving 
at  the  ignorance  of  the  lower  edasses  ?  Can  it  be,  that  it  is 
feared,  if  I’rotestants,  they  would  become  Dissenters  ?  We 
must  again  cite  our  Author. 

*  We  know,  it  has  been  said,  that  if  the  people  were  converted  to 
rrotcstantisni,  there  were  danger  that  they  would  join  the  ranks  of 
the  dissenters,  rather  than  embrace  the  open  arms  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  ;  and  in  this  case,  it  is  concluded,  they  are  safer  where  they  are. 
This,  however,  is  a  humiliating  view  of  the  predicament  in  which  the 

V  establishment  is  placed,  and  we  think  too  highly  of  its  members  to  be 
content  with  it.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  the  church,  os  a  body,  has  not 
only  done  very  little  upon  the  ground  of  this  first  of  her  duties,  but 
lias  resisted  those  measures  which  appeared  necessary  in  order  to 
open  the  way  for  her  exertions. 

*  It  is  known  that  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland  is  powerfully 
sustained  by  legislative  discouragements.  Without  giving  any  opi¬ 
nion  here  of  the  truth  or  purity  of  the  doctrines  of  that  church,  wc 
are  safe  in  saying,  that  these  discouragements  arc  a  strong  support. 
So,  the  first  churches  of  Christianity,  whose  doctrine  was  witliout 
blemish,  and  whose  excellence  was  yet  untarnished  in  the  world, 
derived  not  a  little  aid  from  the  cruel  persecutions  of  the  heathen. 
The  first  effort,  therefore,  of  the  Protestant  establishment  ought  to 
he,  to  take  away  this  support  from  their  adversary,  and  this  bar  to 
their  more  successful  and  extensive  ministration.  T'his  church  should 
open  for  itself  the  field  which  is  now  closed  against  it,  by  acts  of 
C'utholic  disquali&cation. 

*  But  when  we  see  this  clergy  opposing  every  attempt  which  is 
made  to  remove  these  disqualifications,  and  coming  forward  in  all 
their  dignities  and  ranks,  and  with  the  whole  weight  of  their  influence 
and  power,  to  resist  every  effort  made  to  give  them  free  access  to  the 
people,  and  to  remove  those  obstructions  of  prejudice  and  disgust, 
>«'hich  have  been  heaped  up  against  them  ;  what  can  we  think  of  their 
confidence  in  the  truth  of  their  doctrine,  or  their  zeal  in  the  sacred 
cause  to  which  they  stand  pledged  by  sanctions  sufficient  to  shake  the 
nerves  of  the  best  and  boldest  of  human  kind  ? 

*  Those  disqualifications  because  of  religion,  which  deprive  a  large 
|H)rtion  of  the  people  of  Ireland  of  valuable  civil  immunities,  have 
necessarily  accumulated  upon  the  establishment  a  great  mass  of  odium 
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and  reproach.  This  church  has  been  too  much  known  to  the  people 
as  a  heavy  and  oppressrve  burden  ;  a  cause  of  disunion  and  discord, 
and  of  civil  exclusion  and  grievous  injury  and  injustice  in  the  land. 
Those  of  the  clergy  w'ho  are  sincerely  devoted  to  their  duties,  struggle 
in  vain  against  Uie  obstacles  which  are  thus  opposed  to  them ;  and 
yet  it  is  abundantly  evident,  that  not  all  the  piety,  nor  all  the  learning, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  bosom  of  the  establishment,  will  give  it 
strength  or  security,  unless  it  clothe  itself  with  the  uHections  and 
opinions  of  the  people.  Nothing  can  be  enduring  in  this  age,  which 
is  not  sunported  by  public  opinion  ;  still  less  can  that  continue  to 
exist  whicn  shocks  and  wounds  it.  The  established  church  of  Ireland 
must  clothe  its  bare  bones  with  the  tlesh  of  the  people  ;  or  though  it 
wore  the  crown  of  England  upon  its  head,  and  wielded  the  sword  of 
the  Russian  Autocrat,  the  day  is  at  hand  when  rottenness  and  disso¬ 
lution  will  claim  it  us  their  own,  and  lay  it,  without  a  struggle,  in  the 
grave. 

*  'Phis  church  must  remove  from  itself  the  double  reproach  of 
li*nding  its  weight  to  the  civil  exclusion  of  the  people  upon  the  one 
hand;  and  upon  the  other,  grasping,  as  the  people  think  and  believe, 
their  substance  and  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  without  equivalent  or 
requital.  This  is  too  much  ;  we  know*  that  the  case  can  be  argued 
with  much  ingenuity,  and  their  right  to  tithe,  and  to  political  opinion 
of  whatever  kind,  maintained  with  great  plausibility.  But  after  all 
the  Argument,  we  know  how  the  thing  is  felt.  The  specious  reasoning 
passes  away,  while  the  facts  remain,  and  come  home  with  all  their 
strength  and  {)ower  to  the  feelings  and  the  pockets  of  the  people. 

*  Is  there  any  body  of  men  of  whom  so  immense  a  majority  have 
so  steadily  and  persevcringly  opposed  the  removal  of  civil  disqualifi¬ 
cations,  on  account  of  religion,  as  the  clergy  of  the  established 
church?  Look  at  the  divisions  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Compare 
the  proportions  on  each  side,  amongst  ministers  and  their  adherents, 
and  the  Opposition  and  their  friends,  with  the  proportions  amongst  the 
Bishops.  If  the  whole  body  of  Irish  Bishops  were  in  the  House, 
would  the  proportions  he  dirf'erent  ?  Wc  fear  not. 

*  The  establishment,  unhappily,  incurs  niucli  odium,  and  costs 
away,  loo  lightly,  the  sympathies  of  the  people,  or  assists  to  hind 
tlicse  precious  sympathies  round  the  brows  of  their  brethren  of  the 
Roman  faith.  Dearer  and  mure  glorious  than  all  the  wealth  of  the 
eslaldishment  arc  the  hearts  and  the  unpurchasable  affections  of  the 
people.  For  these,  what  would  not  the  devoted  Apostle  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  give  ? — or  the  beloved  Disciple  ?  He  whose  bosom  glowed  with 
unconquerable  zeal — he  whose  soul  was  love.  But  we  are  fallen  upon 
other  times,  and  have  to  deal  with  apostles  and  disciples  of  a  dift’erent 
ckiss  mid  character.*  Vol.  1.  pp.  10(>— 110. 

In  thi.s,  then,  consists  the  true  reason  that  Catholic  Kinanci- 
patlon  is  so  ilesirable.  Not  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  u  fuelion, 
i»nt  to  wipe  olf  a  foul  reproach  from  the  Protestant  mmie,  and 
to  remove  an  immense  liarrier  to  the  moral  improvement  and 
religious  insfnietioii  of  the  Irish  people.  We  talk  against 
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Poj>ery  ;  but  Popery  cofiBists  of  two  pfirtw,  idolatry  and  peraecn- 
tion,  iiiununery  and  Tiolence.  Now  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which 
imbodies  more  of  the  spirit  of  Popery,  the  creed  and  popular 
Auperstition  of  the  Romish  Churcn  of  Ireland,  or  the  penal 
laws  framed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  English  Church. 

'  Christiaiiity,’  says  Mr.  O’Driscol,  ‘  disowns  the  penal  code  of 
*  Ireland.’  \Ve  say,  Protestantism  disowns  it.  The  Church 
of  Ireland,  if  Protestant  in  her  creed,  has  been  hitlierto  Papal 
in  her  character.  She  has  fostered  ignorance,  and  persecuted 
all  who  did'ered  from  her. 

*  It  was  not  Christianity  which  threw  its  shadow  over  the  whole 
land,  filling  the  hearts  of  the  people  with  horror  and  fear  of  each 
other;  in  the  darkness  of  which,  crime  walked  abroad  with  an  assured 
and  authorized  step,  visiting  with  an  impartial  assiduity,  the  mansions 
of  the  rich  and  the  cottages  of  the  poor.  It  was  not  Christianity 
which,  after  invading  and  polluting  the  sanctity  of  private  life,  after 
tearing  to  pieces  all  the  charities  and  obligations  of  kindred,  went  forth 
upon  the  highway  to  fill  the  measure  of  its  brutal  rapacity  with  the 
plunder  of  the  passengers  ;  that  robbed  the  traveller  of  his  horse,  if 
Its  value  exceeds  five  pounds,  and  made  the  robber  its  appraiser ;  that 
levied  contributions  upon  the  piety  of  the  people,  taxing  them  for 
worshipping  God  according  to  the  custom  or  their  fathers ;  that  per¬ 
secuted  the  priest  os  a  felon,  and  made  his  ministration  a  crime, 
asserting  that  his  religion  had  its  root  in  ignorance,  ond  nourishing 
that  root  with  all  the  assiduity  of  legislation. 

*  It  was  made  penal  to  keep  school  and  to  teach  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge.  Reading  and  writing  were  to  be  discouraged  as  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  Protestant  religion.  And  while  the  people  were 
lacked  by  u  ferocious  persecution,  because  of  the  alleged  errors  of 
their  faith,  the  light  was  anxiously  withheld,  in  which  alone  those 
errors,  if  they  existed,  could  be  discerned. 

*  These  laws  disarmed  the  people,  that  they  might  not  resist  oppres¬ 
sion  ;  took  away  the  means  ot  instruction,  that  in  their  Ignorance  they 
might  not  know  their  rights;  provided  with  a  deep  and  anxious  policy 
for  the  ruin  of  private  families,  by  offering  a  bounty  for  ingratitude 
and  crime,  and  for  the  destruction  of  private  property,  by  regulating 
its  descent  with  a  view  to  its  destruction ;  and  Having  accomplished 
their  purposes,  in  the  poverty  and  the  misery  of  the  people,  they 
made  sure  of  their  work  by  carefully  guarding  and  blocking  up  erery 
avenue  by  which  property  in  land  might  be  acquired.  Having  done 
^lis,  they  proceeded  to  slander  and  stigmatise  the  prostrate  people  for 
the  very  wretchedness,  the  deep  and  woeful  ignorance,  and  the  bru- 
^ity  which  they  sought  with  so  much  skill  and  eornestneM  to  accom¬ 
plish.* 

*  Looking  into  the  penal  laws  as  they  were  first  enacted,  we  find 
such  as  it  would  be  an  indignity  to  our  nature  to  suppose  capable  of 
defence  or  excuse,  in  any  possible  or  imaginable  concurrence  of  cir¬ 
cumstances.  They  cunnot  be  defended  or  excused ;  nor  is  there  now 
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living  any  one  interested  in  tlicir  justification.  The  Protestants  of 
Ireland,  of  our  day,  arc  guiltless  of  the  penal  code;  the^  are  called 
upon  for  no  defence  of  it ;  no  one  imputes  to  them  its  iniquity.  All  that 
was  most  intolerable  and  shocking  to  our  nature  has  passed  away  long 
since;  and  that  which  still  lingers  on  the  Statute  Book,  though  deriv¬ 
ing  its  prolonged  existence  from  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  law,  yet 
presents  us  with  another,  though  not  more  sound,  defence  for  its  con¬ 
tinuance. 

‘  We  say  that  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  arc  wholly  guiltless  of  the 
penal  cotie ;  but  they  ore  not,  by  reason  of  their  innocency,  set  free 
from  the  obligation  of  atonement.  Untainted,  as  we  may  be,  with  the 
guilt  of  our  fathers — to  satisfy  for  their  errors,  and  make  reparation 
for  the  wrongs  they  have  done,  is  a  duty  which  presses  itself  strongly 
upon  the  heart  and  feelings  of  every  good  man.  It  is  a  condition, 
descending  with  the  blood  and  property  of  our  ancestors,  that  we  do 
nil  in  our  power  to  satisfy  for  their  offences. 

*  We  ara  not  called  upon  to  argue  for  the  correctness  of  this  view 
of  our  obligations.  It  is  enough  if  it  sustain  itself  in  the  common 
sense  and  common  feelings  of  mankind.  It  is  a  principle  acted  upon 
every  day  when  men  pay  debts  of  their  fathers,  wliicli  no  legal  pro¬ 
cess  could  enforce.  It  is  a  principle  recognised  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  which  makes  obligations  created  by  the  ancestor  to  descend  with 
the  land,  and  attach  upon  his  remote  representative.  It  is  a  principle 
enforced  by  the  Divine  law,  which  calls  upon  the  children  for  the  pe¬ 
nalty  of  offences  committed  by  fathers  far  removed. 

‘  We  are  lieirs  to  the  good  and  evil  of  our  sires,  and  in  some  re¬ 
spects  we  stand  in  their  places  to  answer  for  tlieir  doings.  The  good 
tfiey  leave  to  descend  to  us,  whether  character,  constitution,  form,  or 
fortune,  wc  use  freely,  and  no  one  disputes  our  title.  If  we  admit  the 
rea.^onat>lenes8  of  this  law,  neither  can  we  dispute  that  which  loads  us 
with  the  errors  of  our  ancestors,  and  makes  us  to  bear  in  our  persons, 
the  consequences  of  their  transgressions.  It  seems  to  be  a  fixed  law 
of  IVovidence,  that  crime  must  be  punishetl  or  atoned  for;  and  though 
for  a  long  scries  of  years,  the  penalty  may  not  be  exacted,  yet,  will 
it  surely  not  be  remitted.  Like  some  hereditary  disease  which  dis¬ 
appears  for  a  few  generations,  only  to  seize  w’itli  greater  and  more 
suuden  violence  upon  the  persons  of  an  innocent  an^  unconscious  pos¬ 
terity.’  Vol.  I.  pp.  69— 81. 

Ireland  is  at  this  moment  sufl’ering  from  the  operation  of 
penal  laws  which  are  no  longer  in  force.  Tlie  serpent  has  been 
sliiin,  but  the  venom  exists  :  the  wound  has  never  been  healed. 
I'he  spirit  of  laws  lon<^  rep.ealed  still  survives,  too,  in  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  that  penal  code.  It  has  contracted  itself  within  nar¬ 
rower  dimensions,  but  it  is  far  from  being  annihilated.  This  is 
the  proper  light  in  which  to  view  the  Catholic  Question.  Con¬ 
cession  after  concession,  say  the  opponents  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
thol  ics,  has  lieen  made  to  these  disaffected  subjects  ;  and  still, 
tliey  renew  their  demands.  It  is  certainly  a  concession  in  the 
man  who  is  robbing  us,  to  withdraw  his  hand  from  our  neck,  or 
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his  pistol  from  oiir  head ;  but  it  would  not  nuite  content  us. 
What  Ireland  demands  at  our  hands,  is  sometnin^  more  than  a 
relaxation  of  oppression  :  it  is  not  simple  concession,  hut  repa¬ 
ration.  When  the  C^atholic  Question  is  carried,  much  will  yet 
remain,  almost  every  thing  of  a  positive  nature  will  remain,  to 
be  done  for  the  safety  and  tranquillity  of  that  countr\\  Yet, 
the  effects  of  such  a  measure  would,  doubtless,  be  eminently 
beneficial. 

«  After  some  time,*  says  Mr.  O’Driscol,  *  it  will  subdue  the  tone  of 
insolence  assumed  by  ignorant  and  vulgar  Protestants',  as  a  privileged 
party.  It  will,  perh^s,  induce  the  Catholic  gentry  to  take  a  greater 
interest  in  public  affairs.  And  alluring  them  by  degrees  to  come 
forth  out  of  the  mire  of  mere  personal  indulgences,  it  may  teach 
them,  that  there  are  higher  enjoyments  in  life  than  luxurious  living, 
and  the  quiet  and  sate  sensualities  which  wealth  affords.  It  may 
rouse  them  from  their  state  of  Epicurean  carelessness  and  contempt 
for  the  general  weal ;  and  this  morbid  mass  may  yet  blush  with  a  new. 
and  healthful  circulation.*  Vol.  1.  p.  54<. 

But,  he  proceeds  to  say,  ‘  it  is  to  the  poor  and  the  peasantry,’ 

.  *  that  a  wise  system  of  policy  must  direct  its  measures.*  And 
he  goes  on  to  point  out  the  leading  features  of  such  a  system 
as  must  follow  the  repeal  of  the  disqualifying  laws,  in  order  to 
give  effect  to  that  wise  and  necessary  measure.  For  these  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself.  But  all  that  legislative 
enactments  can  do  to  relieve  and  meliorate  the  condition  of  the 
Irish,  must  be  regarded  as  subordinate  to  the  means  whicli  it 
will  remain  to  bring  into  full  play,  for  the  moral  improvement 
of  the  population.  By  Education,  the  Bible,  and  the  Press, 
Ireland  may  yet  undergo  a  political  and  moral  regeneration. 
Hitherto,  the  efforts  of  English  Protestants  have  been  almost 
entirely  confined  to  keeping  down  the  Papists,  while  the  most 
marvellous  indifference  has  been  manifested  to  the  spread  of 
Popery  itself.  The  war  has  been  carried  on  against  the  people, 
not  against  the  principles.  It  is  high  time,  not  merely  for  the 
interests  of  humanity,  but  for  the  national  safety,  that  this 
barbarous  policy  were  abandoned,  and  the  system  reversed. 
That  we  may  the  more  effectually  combat  with  the  principles, 
let  us  begin  by  doing  justice  to  the  Roman  Catholics  them¬ 
selves.  Let  the  repeal  of  the  penal  statutes  be  the  signal  for* 
bringing  the  whole  moral  force  of  the  country  to  bear  against 
the  delusions  and  abominations  of  Popery.  Who  are,  for  the 
most  part,  the  opponents  of  Catholic  Emancipation  ?  Those 
Protestants  par  txcellettce,  who  would  evangelise  by  the  laws, 
and  convert  by  civil  discouragements?  Are  they  the  friends  of 
Education,  tKe  promoters  oi  Bible  Societies,  the  moral  anta-, 
Ronists  of  Popery?  No;  and  the  reason  is  obvious:  the  two 
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iucUioiIa  are  iiicomputible.  The  same  hand  cannot  wield  tlie 
weapon  of  violence  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.  Tlie  reliance 
wdiich  has  been  placed  on  coercive  measures,  has  precluded 
the  adoption  of  a  system  which,  disclaiming  coercion,  subdues 
men  by  enlightening  them,  and  governs  through  tlie  vice- 
gerency  of  the  conscience.  Humiliating  as  it  may  he  to  the 
mrdly  and  privileged  Protestant,  to  lay  aside  the  tone  of  defi¬ 
ance,  and  to  brace  himself  to  a  contest  with  Popery  on  equal 
terms,  deprived  of  any  other  weapon  than  the  Bible,  of  any 
better  argument  than  sound  reason  or  a  holy  life  may  supply ; 
yet,  it  must  come  to  this.  And  if  Protestantism  cannot  auide 
the  issue,  the  sooner  we  all  ttmi  Papists,  the  better.  But,  says 
Mr.  0*Driiicol,  and  we  cannot  better  express  our  own  view 
of  the  subject, 

*  Wc  do  not  think  that  we  are  extravagant  or  fanatical  when  we 
state  our  conviction,  that  a  pure  and  genuine  Christianity,  if  preached 
to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people,  would  correct  a  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  evils  under  wliich  thcy  labour.  We  know,  also,  that  much 
of  tlic  fierce  and  evil  character  of  tlie  people  is  the  natural  result  of 
an  utter  ignorance  of  their  duties,  and  of  those  strange  and  wild 
imaginations  which  they  entertain  respecting  the  character  of  Deity, 
and  of  the  Providence  which  presides  over  the  world.  If  tlie  God 
they  worship  be  an  idol  of  their  own  imagination,  pardoning  sins  in 
consideration  of  the  temptations  and  necessities  of  nis  creatures,  and 
requiring  no  account  of  human  frailties, — who  is  too  good  to  be  strict 
in  nis  investigations,  and  too  great  to  regard  the  every-day  transac¬ 
tions  of  poor  human  beings ;  if  he  be  a  God  delighting  in  revenge 
and  retribution,  or  looking  with  indulgence  upon  a  just  and  pious 
vengeance,  and  regarding  not  the  ordinances  of  human  laws,  nor  the 
arbitrary  arrangements  of  property  among  men,  but  only  the  justice 
aud  necetsity  of  the  case if  such  be  the  Goil  of  the  Irish  peasant, 
how  can  he  be  other  than  the  violator  of  the  laws,  and  tlie  victim  of 
his  pmioni  f’ 

*  Tlie  error  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  is,  that  they  despise 
the  people  too  much ;  they  think  the  high  and  deep  questions  of 
Deity  and  Providence  above  their  comprehension  ;  tney  require  an 
implicit  submission  to  dogmas,  and  an  ob^rvance  of  certain  ceremo¬ 
nials.  But  the  rudest  of  human  beings  are  not  without  ideas  respect¬ 
ing  i^ovidence,  and  tlie  government  of  tho  world ;  and  they  will 
assent  to  the  dogma,  and  observe  the  ceremonial,  without  this  assent* 
or  oliservance  having  any  inHuence  whatever  upon  the  leading  ideas 
which  infiuence  their  cliaracter.  The  church  of  Home  insists  upon 
forms,  and  accumulates  external  observances,  until  the  people  are  en-^ 
cumbmd,  and  the  priesthood  oppressed  with  their  variety, and  in¬ 
utility  ;  the  approaches  to  the  heart  arc  blocked  up  with  solemn 
lumber.  By  deuces,  the  people  come  to  content  themselves  with 
these  things,  and  the  priest  finds  leisure  to  attend  to  little  else.  It  ia 
easier  to  go  through  the  form  of  a  ceremony,  than  to  root  out  a  vice. 
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It  is  ill  vain  that  you  tell  the  people  the  ceremony  ia  nothing;  if  you 
insist  upon  iu  performance,  they  will  think  it  something,  and  you 
cannot  tell  how  much.  As  soon  as  you  have  succeeded  in  substi¬ 
tuting  form  for  principle,  you  have  destroyed  all  communion  between 
God  and  his  creature;  you  have  blotted  out  the  Gospel;  and  the 
rapid  growth  of  depravity  in  the  heart  will  speedily  announce  that  the 
hand  of  the  cultivator  is  withdrawn  for  ever.* 

*  The  church  proposes  its  ceremonies  as  an  incitement  to  devotion ; 
the  people  take  them  as  a  substitute :  take  away  the  ceremonial,  and 
they  can  no  longer  shelter  their  depravity  and  deceive  themselvea. 
But  while  you  give  them  this  cover  for  their  iniquities,  it  is  in  vain 
that  you  talk  to  them  about  it,  and  shew  them  that  it  was  not  intended 
to  be  so  applied  ;  they  will  listen  to  you,  they  will  admit  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  your  representations,  and  they  will  then  ouietly  return  to 
their  vicious  liabits  and  their  vain  observances.  This  is  human  na- 
turc. 

*  In  Ireland,  the  servant  who  will  rob  you  without  compunction, 
will  rather  be  without  food  than  eat  flesh  meat  on  fast  days.  The 
poor  female  outcast  of  the  street,  lost  in  vice  and  abandonment,  is  a 
punctual  observer  of  the  numerous  festivals  of  her  church.  There 
are  many  who,  if  they  were  without  these  means  of  self-delusion, 
would  still  cling  to  their  vices  in  open  dehance  of  conviction,  but  a 

§reat  number  would  abandon  them  in  horror  of  their  deformity,  when 
ragged  from  every  cover,  and  exhibited  in  the  light  of  truth.* 

Vol.  I.  pp.  142— 6. 

He  is  no  real  friend  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  would  at¬ 
tempt  to'  rest  their  claims  upon  a  lie,  by  palliating  or  disguising 
the  evils  of  Popery  as  it  now  is,  in  every  country  which  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  has  not  thoroughly  penetrated.  But  what 
is  it  in  its  grossest  forms?  We  can  call  it  notliing  worse  than 
Paganism,  of  which  it  is,  in  fact,  but  a  modifleation.  And 
over  what  were  the  first  triumphs  of  Christianity  achieved,  but 
Paganism  itself?  What  means  of  evangelization  had  the  first 
preachers  of  the  Gospel,  which  we  do  not  possess,  except  that 
which  contributed  but  indirectly  to  their  success,  and  nothing 
to  their  security,  the  power  of  working  miracles?  To  set 
against  which,  w  e  have  the  all  but  miraculous  powers  of  tlie 
press,  the  printed  Scriptures,  and  a  protecting  government. 
And  yet,  we  have  sufifered  Popery  to  run  wild  and  propagate 
iUelf  at  our  very  doors,  under  the  fosteriug  influence  of  penal 
enactments,  with  scarcely  an  attempt  to  check,  iu  pcogreu, 
unless  by  chartered  schools  and  grants  for  building  uaelese 
churches.  With  truth,  and  the  civil  power,  and  conscience^ 
and  the  Almighty  on  our  side,  we  are  afraid  of  Popery ! 

There  are  a  number  of  important  topics  connected  with  the 
subject  of  these  volumes  yet  untouchea,  but  we  must  draw  this 
article  to  a  close.  We  cannot,  however,  altogether  pass  over 
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the  Author’s  arrouiU  of  llie  |>rrspnt  stale  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Irelaiul.  It  should  seem,  that,  in  that  ill-fated 
country,  every  thin|;!j  has  been  doomed  to  stagnate.  The  Pres¬ 
byterian  Churches  td*  Ireland  are  stated  to  have  extensively 
lapsed  into  Socinianisin.  *  The  syni>d  of  Antrim  is  said  to  be 

*  openly  and  professedly  of  this  faith  ;  and  it  is  slatted  that 

*  there  are  few  of  its  churches  which  are  not  so  infected/*  Into 
the  causes  of  this  aposlacy,  we  are  not  at  present  called  upon 
to  enter.  We  have  not  before  us  a  suthciently  specific  and 
well  authenticated  statement  of  the  fact.  What  has  taken 
place  in  England,  and  at  (leneva,  would,  however,  lead  us  to 
receive  such  a  representation  with  more  regret  than  surprise, 
^’ot  that  there  would  seem  to  be  any  necessary  or  natural  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  discijdine  of  Calvin  and  the  creed  of  Ser- 
vetus.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  something  portentous  in  the 
combination.  Hut  let  endowments  be  substituted  for  tlie  pri¬ 
mitive  mode  of  sup|>orting  and  ]>erpetuating  the  Christian 
ministry,  and  let  the  voice  of  the  people,  speaking  their  own 
moral  wants,  be  disregarded  in  the  appointment  of  Christian 
])astors,  while  the  spirit  of  the  world,  generated  by  wealth  and 
civil  immunities,  spreads  like  a  leaven  throuj^h  the  clergy ; — 
such  a  state  of  things  cannot  long  precede  the  declension  of 
the  Church,  whatever  be  its  professed  creed,  from  all  that  is 
vital  in  Christianity.  W’e  must  transcribe  the  follow’ing  re¬ 
marks  without  comment. 

*  Wc  do  not  object  to  Socinian  congregations,  or  to  congregations 
of  Deists  or  Atheists,  if  there  are  such ;  wc  would  allow  to  all  the 
most  |M.'rfect  freedom.  Hut  wc  object  to  this  confusion  of  names,  to 
this  juggle  of  profession.  Wc  object  to  Socinians  concealed  under 
the  name  of  Presbyterians ;  and  to  Deists  professing  to  be  Socinians. 
The  public  arc  deceived  ;  and  congregations  are  leu  away  into  error, 
without  intending  to  expose  themselves  to  the  danger  of  false  doc¬ 
trine. 


•  The  Author’s  remarks  arc,  we  presume,  intended  to  apply  only 
to  the  Irish  Presbyterians  in  connexion  with  the  Established  Churen 
of  Scotland.  To  the  Scceders  from  that  Church,  (as  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  denominated,)  the  Presbyterians  of  the  Associate  Synod,  who 
arc  a  considerable  and  highly  respectable  body,  the  charge  of  apostacy 
does  not,  wc  believe,  in  any  degree  attach.  Of  this  branch  of  the 
IVesbyterian  Church,  there  are  no  fewer  than  from  140  to  150  minis¬ 
ters  in  Ireland.  They  have,  of  late  years,  at  the  intervention  of  the 
late  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  been  included  in  the  distribution  of 
tlic  Uegium  Donum,  although  they  have  not  been  placed  on  a  level, 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  exhibition,  with  the  clergy  of  the  Synod  of 
D liter.  Probably,  the  public  money  could  not  be  more  beneficially 
applied. 
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«  Tlie  public  are  deceived  also  in  another  way.  Out  of  the  public 
purse  the  Presbyterian  congregations  of  Ireland  receive  considerable 
sums  of  money.  We  would  ask,  what  for  ?  Is  not  one  **  tsiabUthed** 
clergy  enough  to  burden  the  people  of  Ireland  with  ^  Must  the  poor 
|)ea8ant  pay  his  quota  also  to  this  wealthy  church  ?  The  Presbyte¬ 
rians  of  the  north  are  the  wealthiest  portion  of  the  Irish  people. 
They  are  in  possession  of  the  only  flourishing  manufacture  of  the 
country.  And  yet  it  is  to  the  clergy  of  these  rich  manufacturers » 
that  the  impoverished  peasant  of  the  south  is  obliged  to  contribute  ; 
for  the  weight  of  taxation  falls  upon  the  poor,  whom  the  general 
distress  and  impoverishment  of  the  country  deprive  of  employment. 

*  The  **  Rrgttim  Donum**  is  given  to  all  congregations  in  Ireland 
assuming  tlie  name  of  Presbyterian,  who  choose  to  take  it.  In  this 
way  there  nia^  be  a  great  Sbeinian  and  Deistical  establishment  in  that 
country  paid  in  part  out  of  the  public  purse.  The  disciples  of  Hume 
and  Voltaire,  and  the  followers  of  Socinus,  might  tax  the  country^ 
that  their  philosophers  may  moralise  in  their  pulpits,  and  argue  at 
leisure  upon  cause  and  effect,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  the  moral 
and  physical  world. 

*  It  IS  no  way  creditable  to  these  Churcl>cs,  in  all  respects  so  com* 
petent  to  their  own  support,  that  they  should  dip  their  hands  in  the 
exhausted  purse  of  the  public.  But  it  is  a  greater  reproach  that  they 

,  shmild  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

*  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  all  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of 
Ireland  are  Socinian ;  nor  that  all  the  Socinian  Congregations  arc 
Deistical ;  but  we  mean  to  state  that  this  is  asserted  of  a  great  portion 
of  both.  Neither  do  wc  charge  these  opinions,  nor  any  opinions  as 
criminal hut  wc  have  found  in  some  of  tnese  congregations,  both  in 
the  ministers  and  members,  a  degree  of  equivocation  and  disingenu¬ 
ousness,  highly  discreditable.  A  paltering  between  their  half-avowed 
faith  and  half-advanced  pretension,  which  may  be  prudent,  but  is  far 
from  being  righteous  or  just.  Righteousness  wears  the  guise  of  no 
unreal  seeming,  and  justice  demands  that  we  should  shew  ourselves 
to  all  in  our  true  shape  and  proportions. 

^  We  would  not  dwell  upon  this  falling  off  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  if  wc  did  not  think  it  an  evil  of  great  magnitude.  If  this 
creed  were  widely  spread  amongst  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of 
society,  it  would  produce,  wc  are  persuaded,  a  very  evil  effect.  It 
would  lead,  in  a  sliort  time,  to  deism  in  both  ;  and  this,  when  it  had 
reached  the  inferior  strata  of  mankind,  w'ould  unfold  its  real  charac¬ 
ter.  It  is  at  this  level  only,  Uiat  we  can  try  the  truth  of  religion.  Its 
effect  upon  the  vulgar  is  the  test  of  its  purity  or  spuriousness.  For 
here,  its  natural  working  is  not  counteracted  by  those  numerous  in¬ 
gredients  which  correct  or  neutralise  its  operation  on  the  middle  or 
higher  orders,  such  as  competence,  rank,  taste,  ambition,  fortune. 
Those  who  would  ascertain  the  truth. of  religion,  must  watch  it  as  it 
works  upon  the  mass  of  mankind. 

*  bocinianism  cannot  be  tlie  religion  of  the  poor  and  tbe  wretched ; 
ind  the  strong  spirits,  and  the  exalted  in  rank,  disdain  this  ambiguous 
profeuion :  it  belongs  to  the  timid  unbeliever,  or  the  prudent  manager 

Vol.XIX.N.S.  R 
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of  ihU  world’s  interests.  This  Christianised  Deism  involves  itself  in 
more  difficulties  than  it  seeks  to  avoid ;  but  it  attains  its  object,  per¬ 
haps,  in  keeping  well  with  the  populace,  by  the  semblance  of  Chris¬ 
tian  worship,  while  it  sacrifices  none  of  the  corruptions  of  heart.  The 
scheme  of  Socinus  colls  for  no  sacrifice  which  a  prudent  consideratioa 
of  self-interest  would  not  demand.  The  religion  of  Socinus  is  the 
religion  of  the  prudent  calculator,  and  the  enlightened  worldling.  If 
it  were  gencraX  it  would  be  abominable;  it  would  open  wide  the 
Hood-gates  of  human  depravity.  But,  checked  and  restrained  as  it  is, 
it  is  almost  harmless.  \Ve  object  only  to  the  establishment  it  has  ob¬ 
tained  in  Ireland.’  Vol.  1.  pp.  168 — 175. 

The  whole  of  this  chapter  is  most  admirulde.  With  regard, 
however,  to  the  withdrawment  of  the  Uegium  Donum  from 
these  churches,  it  would  be  an  invidious  measure ;  if  suddenly 
put  in  ixecution,  a  harsh,  impolitic,  and  unjust  measure  ;  and 
It  is  not  at  this  point,  assuredly,  that  retrenchment  and  reform 
should  begin,  l.et  particular  abuses  be  inquired  into ;  but  nothing 
would  1)0  more  likely  to  excite  a  movement  of  the  public  mind 
in  favour  of  Socinianism,  and  to  infuse  life  into  its  ])aralytic 
members,  than  any  immediate  invasion  of  long  standing  immu¬ 
nities.  Against  ropery  and  Sot  iniunism  we  have  but  one  legi¬ 
timate  way  of  proceeding,'  to  set  up  the  Ark,  and  see  if  Dagon 
will  full. 


Art.  II.  The  Loves  of  the  An^eU,  a  I’ocm.  By  Thoma.s  Moore. 

8vo.  Third  Edition,  pp.  14*8.  Price  9s.  l.ondon,  1828. 

R  general  opinion  of  Mr.  Moore's  talents,  we  ex- 

pressed  pretty  freely  in  reviewing  his  Lidia  Kookh.  But 
if  we  had  not  done  so,  as  it  is  a  point  on  which  our  reader* 
must  long  ago  have  made  up  their  minds,  it  might  he  as  well, 
in  the  present  instance,  to  confine  our  remarks  to  his  choice  of 
a  subject.  At  the  first  view',  it  seems  a  seductive  one.  It  is  of 
that  mixed,  semi-ethereal  (  liaracter  which  comports  with  the 
sentimental  Magtlalen  muse  of  our  Irish  David.  The  Poet 
seems,  as  it  were,  to  hover  between  Sacred  Melodies  and  Ana¬ 
creon  ;  and  his  poetry  reminds  us  of  those  solemn,  languish¬ 
ing,  pious  airs  which  have  of  late  become  fashionable  under 
the  misnomer  of  saered  musie,  in  w  hich  tlie  opera  and  devotion 
Mi'eiu  to  meet  Imif-wav.  Hut,  when  we  come  to  examine  the 
subject  chosen  by  Mr.  Moore  a  little  more  closely,  it  appear* 
by  no  means  a  happy  one.  He  does  right  in  stating,  by  w’ay  of 
defence,  *  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  sniijcrt  is  not  Scriptural; 

*  the  notion  upon  wdiicli  it  is  founded  (that  of  the  love  of 

*  Angels  for  women')  having  originated  in  an  erroneous  tmnslar 
’  tiou  by  the  LXX.  of  that  verse  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
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*  (it'nesis  upon  which  the  sole  authority  for  the  fable  rests.’ 
We  can  by  no  means  concede,  however,  that  the  subject  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Holy  Writ.  Whatever  property  the  Rab¬ 
bins  or  the  Mahonunedans  may  claim  in  Angels,  they  belong, 
in  fact,  exclusively  to  Biblical  Theology.  Had  Mr.  Moore 
chosen  to  adapt  his  fable  to  the  loves  of  Peris  or  any  otlier 
order  of  genii,  we  should  have  made  no  objection  to  his  pro¬ 
ceedings,  But  with  the  word  angel  are  associated  ideas  of  a 
more  sacred  character,  which  refuse  to  blend  with  tlie  light 
dreams  of  voluptuous  fiction.  In  representing  angels  other¬ 
wise  than  as  Scripture  teaches  us  to  conceive  of  them,  there  is 
ft  violation  even  of  poetical  propriety.  The  moral  incongruity 
is  still  more  glaring  and  palpable.  The  Christian  reader  can¬ 
not  forget  that  these  imaginary  loves  of  tlie  angels  are,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fable,  the  illicit  amours  of  a|)08tate  spirits.  The 
Foet,  by  making  every  angel  *  tell  his  tale,’  has  aggravated  this 
impropriety  to  the  utmost.  Like  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maegowan  of 
facetious  memory,  Mr.  Moore  has  given  us,  in  fact,  under  the 
disguise  of  a  better  title,  *  Dialogues  of  Devils.*  At  least,  if 
we  have  no  authority  for  using  that  appellation  in  a  plural 
form,  these  angels  are,  on  the  Poet’s  own  shewing,  fallen 
angels ;  and  if  fallen,  they  must  be  impure,  evil,  malignant  in¬ 
telligences.  They  are  represented,  however,  in  the  poem  as 
niost  amiable  and  interesting  demons.  The  arch-temptcr  him¬ 
self  could  not  w'ish  to  have  his  portrait  sketched  by  a  more 
accommodating  limner  than  Mr.  Moore.  The  only  offence  of 
which  one  of  these  exiled  angels  appears  to  have  been  guilty,  ic 
that  of  having  exceeded  his  furlough,  and  tarried  too  long  upon 
the  earth.  The  second  is  such  a  foolish  spirit  as  to  enact  the 
part  of  Jove  towards  his  Seniele.  Poor  ‘  Rubi*  did  not  know 
that  his  wings  would  scorch  his  earthly  bride.  The  third 
spirit  is,  in  truth,  a  devotional  sentimentalist,  a  most  religioua 
demon. 

*  Nor  knew  ho,  when  at  last  he  fell, 

To  which  attraction,  to  which  spell, 

Love,  Music,  or  Devotion^  most 
His  soul  in  that  sweet  hour  was  lost.* 

these  things,  one  might  have  thought,  he  would  have  had  in 
higher  perfection  in  his  native  regions  ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
had  a  wayward  sectarian  taste,  which  led  him  to  prefer,  as  it 
were,  the  tabernacle  to  the  cathedral.  His  crime  was  that  of 
nonconfonnitv,  and  his  fall  is  an  allegorical  lesson  to  all  those 
who  are  m  danger  of  being  seduced  by  a  pretty  face,  good 
J^*';^ing,  *  or  devotion,’  from  their  parish  church.  For  these  his 
irregular  devotional  propensities,  Paraph  is  excommunicated  of 
course. 
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Hut,  to  be  ttcrious,  what  contnidiction  anil  absurdity  are  in* 
volvcd  in  the  very  notion  which  forms  the  ground-work  of  the 
poem !  These  angels  are  neither  good  enough  for  sinless  spi¬ 
rits,  nor  depraved  enough  for  sinlul  ones.  They  have  all  the 
mixed  character  of  hunuinity  in  circumstances  with  which  that 
chanicter  ill  accords.  They  are  neither  in  a  state  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  nor  of  penal  sufl’ering,  nor  of  probation.  They  are  nei¬ 
ther  Mahonnnedan  angels,  nor  Christian  angels,  nor  Miltonic 
angels,  but  a  nondescript  order,  tit  for  neither  heaven,  nor  earth, 
nor  hell,  but,  if  tliere  were  a  l^urgatory,  tit  subjects  for  that 
central  Penitentiar)'. 

The  most  forcible  objection  to  the  poem  is,  after  all,  its  pro- 
ffuieness.  We  do  not  say,  its  impiety.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  may  have  in  recollection  the  remarks  we  made  on  Lord 
Byron’s  Cain  and  Dr.  Southey’s  Vision  of  Judgement,  will 
understand  the  distinction  we  make.  We  linve  no  hesitation  in 
acquitting  Mr.  Moore  of  the  charge  of  intentional  impiety. 
He  is  cviilently  anxious  to  protect  himself  from  such  an  impu¬ 
tation,  although,  in  some  places,  he  has  put  into  the  mouths  of 
his  angels  highly  exceptionable  and  dangerous  language.  But 
profaneness  is  the  inseparable  and  pervading  quality  of  the 

fioem.  It  is  altogether  a  tampering  with  sacred  things  ;  abur- 
esque,  how  undesigned  soever,  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  of 
angels,  and  an  indirect  apology  for  angelic  sinners.  The  con¬ 
stant  references  to  the  Supreme  Being  are  essentially  and  dis¬ 
tressingly  profane;  because  Mr.  Moore  has  suti'ered  himself  to 
adopt  in  many  cases  a  phraseology  so  nearly  Christian  as  to 
remind  us  continually  of  those  awful  truths  which  are  too 
sacred  to  be  made  the  playthings  of  fiction.  Mr.  Croly  has 
been,  in  this  respect,  more  happy  in  his  “  Angel  of  the  World,” 
’Fhe  extravagance  of  Oriental  bombast  is  less  exceptionable  in 
its  tendency  than  the  inhdcl  sentimentalism  couched  in  such 
language  as  this : — 

*  But  it  it  thus,  dread  Providence — 

Can  it,  indeed,  be  thus,  that  she. 

Who,  but  for  one  proud,  fond  offence, 

Had  honoured  heaven  itself,  should  be 
Now  doom’d — I  cannot  speak  iu— no. 

Merciful  God,  it  is  not  so — ’ 

And  again : — 

*  Oh,  who  is  to  be  saved,  if  such 
Bright  erring  souls  are  not  forgiven ; 

So  loath  they  wander,  and  so  much 

Their  very  wanderings  lean  tow’rds  Heaven.* 

That  is,  in  plain  words,  sins  which  have  so  much  of  heaven 
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ill  them,  that  they  merit  forgiveness  !  And  if  our  readers  wish 
to  know  what  sort  of  heavenly  sins  these  are,  he  may  gather 
from  the  context,  that  they  are  those  which  fall  under  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  Seventh  Coiumandnient.  Once  more  : — 

*  - __  The  voiceless  prayer 

Unheard  by  all  but  Mercy’s  ear — 

And  which  if  Mercy  did  not  hear, 

Oh,  God  would  not  be  what  this  bright 
And  glorious  universe  of  his. 

This  world  of  beauty,  goodness,  li^ht. 

And  endless  love  proclaims  He  is!’ 

That  God  is  the  hearer  of  prayer  is  a  delightful  truth,  which 
we  should  have  been  pleased  to  see  recognised  by  our  Author, 
had  it  been  introduced  in  a  less  equivocal  connexion.  But 
that  the  demons,  who,  we  know,  “  believe  and  tremble,”  arc 
addicted  to  prayer, — that  they,  although 

*  Lost  themselves,  yet  dare  to  feel 
And  pray  for  —  ’ 

mortal  ones,  perfonning  the  high  part  of  disinterested  and 
benevolent  intercessors, — that  this  is  part  of  the  character  and 
employment  of  lost  spirits,  is  an  hypothesis  so  wildly  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  every  tenet  of  Christianity  and  every  principle  of« 
common  sense,  that  it  stamps  impiety  on  the  whole  passage. 
That  “  God  is  good  to  all,”  is  sumciently  apparent  from  this 
world  of  beauty  and  of  goodness  which  he  has  made.  But  the 
intimations  of  his  justice  and  severity  as  a  Moral  Governor, 
which  every  where  present  themselves  in  the  dispensations  of 
his  Providence,  proclaim  that  he  is  not  only  good,  but  just ;  or 
rather,  that  justice  and  holiness  are  part  of  his  goodness, 
which  renders  it  impossible  but  that  sin  should  be  the  object  of 
his  displeasure.  Tnus  much  Nature  proclaims.  But  in  order 
to  know  that  the  Supreme  Judge  pardoneth  iniquity,  and 
jKisseth  by  transgression,  we  must  refer  to  another  volume  than 
that  which  the  material  universe  unfolds  :  we  can  ascertain  this 
only  from  his  own  revelation.  Mr.  Moore  may  smile  at  our 
gravely  attempting  to  convict  the  Poet  of  the  grape  and  the 
myrtle-wreath,  of  theological  ignorance  or  inconsistency.  But 
it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  shew  cause  for  the  censure  which  we 
cannot  but  bestow  on  the  poem  before  us,  on  the  ground  of  its 
irreligious  tendency.  The  Author’s  Sacred  Melodies  have  se¬ 
duced  many  well  disposed  persons  into  the  idea,  that  ThomM 
hittle.  Esq.,  has  become  almost  a  penitent  Rochester.  Of  his 
private  morals  and  manners,  we  Icnow  nothing ;  but  we  give 
him  full  credit  for  the  reformed  character  of  his  poetical  pro-  , 
ductions.  Still,  though  we  rejoice  that  he  is  now  decent,  we 
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are  »orry  that  he  should  afVect  to  be  religious.  He  may  do 
(luite  as  much  iiarm  to  religion  in  this  way,  as  he  has  done 
formerly  to  morals.  He  may  be  guilty  of'  almost  as  gross  im¬ 
propriety  with  angels  lor  his  theme,  as  when  he  was  emulating 
Catullus  in  his  amatory  verses  to  courtesans.  We  beseech  him 
for  his  ow  n  sake  as  well  as  that  of  the  public,  to  leave  theology 
alone,  at  least  in  his  poetr)'.  Let  him,  as  Junius  said  of  Gar¬ 
rick,  *  keep  to  his  pantomimes.'  No  poet  in  the  present  day — 
we  will  not  except  Campliell — can  rival  the  Author  of  Irish 
Melodies  in  song-writing.  In  sweetness  and  in  coinpxss,  in 
tenderness  and  pathos,  in  the  genuine  inspiralitm  of  nationalily. 
and  in  a  perfect  command  of  all  the  fantastic  anomalies  of 
rhythm  and  metre,  Moore  is  the  first  lyric  poet  of  his  day,  and 
scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  any  other  day.  CJ learns  and 
snatches  of  this  talent  frequently  burst  upon  the  reader  in  the 
present  poem ;  but  there  is  abundantly  too  much  of  flowers, 
and  rays,  and  wreaths,  and  wings  :  every  tiling  is  bright,  aiKl 
sparkling,  and  aromatic  to  excess,  till  the  eye  aches  for  relief, 
and  the  senses  grow  sick  with  the  perfume  ry.  Had  I'rin  hecii 
the  scene  instead  of  Kden  or  its  confines,  and  the  lads  of  the 
Shilkda  been  tbe  lovers,  instead  of  angels,  wo  should  have  had 
something  far  better.  We  will  try,  however,  to  find  an  unex¬ 
ceptionable  8|>€cinu‘n. 

*  Tliis  deep,  relying  ‘Love,  worth  more 
In  heaven  than  all  a  cherub’s  lore — 

This  Faith,  more  sure  than  aught  bcfidc, 

Was  the  sole  joy,  ambition,  pride 

Of  her  fond  heart — the’  unreasoning  scope 
Of  all  its  views,  above,  below — 

So  true  she  felt  it  that  to  hojx:, 

I'o  trnstt  is  happier  than  to  knotv. 

*  And  thus  in  humbleness  they  trod, 

Abash’d,  but  pure  before  their  (tod  ; 

Nor  e’er  did  earth  behold  a  sight 

So  meekly  beautiful  as  they, 

When,  with  the  nltar^s  holy  light 

Full  on  their  brows,  they  knelt  to  pray. 

Hand  within  hand,  and  sitfc  by  side, 

Two  links  of  love,  awhile  untied 
From  the  great  chain  above,  but  fast 
Holding  together  to  the  ladi— 

'fwo  fdlcn  Splendors,  from  that  tree, 

Whidi  buds  with  such  eternally. 

Shaken  to  earth,  yet  keeping  all 
Their  light  and  freshness  in  the  fall. 

*  Their  only  punishment  (as  wrong, 

However  sweet,  must  hear  iu  brand 
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Their  only  doom  was  this— -that,  long  * 

As  the  green  earth  and  ocean  stand, 

They  both  shall  wander  here— the  same, 
Throughout  all  time,  in  heart  and  frame— 

Still  looking  to  that  goal  sublime. 

Whose  light  remote,  but  sure,  they  see. 
Pilgrims  of  Love,  whose  way  is  Time, 

Whose  home  is  in  Eternity ! 

Subject,  the  while,  to  all  the  strife. 

True  love  encounters  in  this  life— 

The  wishes,  hopes,  he  breathes  in  vain ; 

The  chill,  that  turns  his  warmest  siglis 
To  earthly  vapour,  ere  they  rise ; 

The  doubt  he  feeds  on,  and  the  pain 
That  in  his  very  sweetness  lies. 

Still  worse,  the*  illusions  that  betray 
His  footsteps  to  their  shining  brink; 

That  tempt  him,  on  his  desert  way 
Througn  the  bleak  world,  to  bend  and  drink. 
Where  nothing  meets  his  lips,  alas. 

But  he  again  must  sighing  pass 
On  to  that  far-otf  home  of  peace. 

In  which  alone  his  thirst  will  cease. 

*  All  this  they  bear,  but,  not  the  less. 

Have  moments  rich  in  happiness — 

Blest  meetings,  after  many  a  day 
Of  widowhood  past  far  away. 

When  the  lov’d  face  again  is  seen 
Close,  close,  with  not  a  tear  between— 
Conhdings  frank,  without  control. 

Pour’d  mutually  from  soul  to  soul, 

As  free  from  any  fear  or  doubt 
As  is  that  light  from  chill  or  stain. 

The  sun  into  the  stars  sheds  out. 

To  be  by  them  shed  back  again  1— 

That  happy  minglcment  of  hearts. 

Where,  chang’d  as  chymic  compounds  arc. 
Each  with  its  own  existence  parts. 

To  find  a  new  one,  happier  far! 

Such  arc  their  ioys — and,  crowning  all. 

That  blessed  hope  of  the  bright  hour, 

When,  happy  and  no  more  to  fall. 

Their  spirits  shall,  with  freshen’d  power. 

Rise  up  rewarded  for  their  trust 

In  Him,  from  whom  all  goodness  springs, 
And,  shaking  off  earth's  soiling  dust 
From  their  emancipated  wings, 

Wander  for  ever  through  those  skies 
Of  radiance,  where  Love  never  dies ! 
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*  In  what  lone  region  of  tlie  earth 

'rheae  Pilgrims  now  may  roam  or  dwells 
(iod  and  the  Angels,  who  look  forth 
To  watch  their  steps,  alone  can  tell. 

But  should  we,  in  our  wanderings. 

Meet  a‘ young  pair,  whose  beauty  wants 


But  the  adornment  of  bright  wings. 

To  look  like  heaven’s  inhabitants^ 

Who  shine  where’er  they  tread,  and  yet 
Are  humble  in  their  earthly  lot. 

As  is  the  way-side  violet. 

That  shines  unseen,  and,  were  it  not 
For  its  sweet  breath,  would  be  forgot — 
Whose  hearts,  in  every  thought,  are  one, 
W’hose  voices  utter  the  same  wills. 
Answering,  os  Echo  doth  some  tone 
Of  fairy  music  ’mong  the  bills. 

So  like  itself,  we  seek  in  vain 
Which  is  the  echo,  which  the  strain  — 

Whose  piety  is  love,  whose  love, 

Though  close  us  ’twere  their  souls’  embrace 
Is  not  of  earth,  but  from  above — 

Like  two  fair  mirrors,  face  to  face. 

Whose  light,  from  one  to  the’  other  thrown. 
Is  heaven’s  reflection,  not  their  own — 

Should  we  e’er  meet  with  aught  so  pure. 

So  perfect  here,  we  may  be  sure. 

There  is  but  one  such  pair  below. 

And,  as  we  bless  them  on  their  w'ay 
Through  the  world’s  wilderness,  may  say, 

•*  There  Zaraph  and  his  Kama  co.”  * 


We  may  be  expected  say  something  here  about  Lord 
Byron’s  unfinished  drama,  which  has  appeared  in  a  periodical 
nublicution,  under  the  title  of  Heaven  and  Earth.'*  It  is 
betU*r  conceived  than  Mr.  Moore’s  poem,  has  more  in  it  of  the 
genuine  dialect  of  passion,  and  is  more  nen'ously  written  ;  but 
U  betniys  symptoms  of  an  exhausted  mind,  and  a  malignant, 
withering  scepticism.  It  is,  as  we  said  of  **  Cain,”  not  pro¬ 
fane  ;  but  it  strikes,  with  Satanic  boldness,  at  the  character  of 
the  Almighty.  Lord  Byron  rose  with  the  expansive  force  of 
his  ow’ii  genius,  majestic  in  his  ascent ;  but  he  has  exploded  and 
spent  his  fires  ;  ;uul  what  we  now  see,  are  hut  the  few  bright 
sjxirklings  given  forth  as  he  is  falling  with  his  own  weight,  the 
residuum  of  himself. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  these  rival  poems,  without  adverting 
fo  the  exnuisite  propriety  and  grace  with  which  out  great  Poet 
has  touened  upon  the  mutual  loves  of  angels,  and  thrown 
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n  vfil  of  liplit  over  a  subject  which  to  make  palpable  is  to  vul- 
g;irif.e.  At  the  questioning  of  Adam, 

*  The  angel,  with  a  smile  that  glowed 
Celestial  rosy  red,  Love’s  proper  hue, 

Answered.  Let  it  suffice  thee  that  thou  know’st 
Us  happy,  and  without  love  no  happiness.* 

rar.  Lost  B.  viii.  1.  618. 

'Fhese  lines  are  worth  a  volume  of  angelic  amours. 


Art.  11 L  Essays  on  the  Recollections  which  are  to  subsist  between  earthly 
Friends^  re-united  in  the  World  to  come  ;  and  on  other  Subjects 
connected  with  Religion,  and  in  part  with  Prophecy.  By  Thomas 
Gisborne,  M.  A.  12mo.  pp.  354>.  Price  6s.  London.  1822. 

Al  11.  GISBORNE  is  a  writer  whom  we  are  always  pleased 
to  encounter :  he  is  a  man  of  an  elegant  mind  and  an 
excellent  spirit.  The  present  volume  contains  eight  essays  on 
various  subjects.  The  first,  which  treats  of  the  interesting 
subject  mentioned  in  the  title  page,  is  the  only  one  extending 
to  any  great  length  ;  it  occupies  above  a  fourth  of  the  volume. 
The  second  essay  is  *  on  attestations  furnished  in  the  Bible  to 
‘  its  own  truth,  by  remarkable  omissions  and  insertions,’  and  • 
is  a  further  application  of  the  mode  of  argument  so  triumph¬ 
antly  employed  by  Paley  in  his  Hone  Paulinae.  Essay  the 
third  has  for  its  subject,  ‘  the  present  state  of  feeling  between 

*  Calvinists  and  Anti-Calvinists,  and  the  combination  of  Caf- 

*  vinistic  and  Anti-Calvinistic  opinions.’  The  following  four 
essays  treat  of  prophetical  inquiries.  The  eighth  and  last  is 
entitled,  *  Plain  Proof  to  the  Pour  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word 
‘  of  God.’  It  was  originally  drawn  up  as  an  address  to  the 
lower  classes  in  the  year  1819,  and  obtained  an  extensive  cir¬ 
culation.  The  line  of  argument  is  direct  and  popular,  on  a* 
level  with  the  plainest  understanding,  and  the  style  is  equally 
plain.  We  should  consider  it  as  a  very  useful  tract.  The  first 
and  the  third  essays  will  furnish  us  with  the  chief  matter  for 
our  remarks ;  but  before  we  touch  on  the  topics  connected 
with  them,  we  shall  say  a  few  words  on  the  prophetical  essays. 

These  essays,  as  Mr.  Gisborne  seems  to  be  aware,  form  the’ 
portion  of  his  volume  the  least  attractive  to  the  generality  even 
of  religious  readers.  Accordingly,  in  some  preliminary  remarks 
on  the  lawful  extent  of  prophetical  inquiry,  betakes  pains  to 
combat  the  *  erroneous  opinion,’  *  that  anticipatoiy  investiga^ 
tion  of  future  events  does  not  lie  within  the  province  of  pro- 
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*  phetical  study  ;  that  the  business  of  the  (liristian  as  t(«  the 

*  subjects  of  predictions,  is  simply  to  wait  until  the  foretold 
‘  events  shall  have  taken  place.*  This  sentiment,  he  admits,  ig 
not  unfrecjuently  entertained  by  persons  of  devout  mind ;  and 
what  has  tended  to  confirm  them  in  it,  is  *  tile  multiplicity  of 

*  jarring  interpretations  with  which  expositors  have  bewildered 

*  their  readers.* 

*  I  apprehend,  however.*  he  adds.  *  that  this  opinion,  if  just,  would 
nearly,  or  altogether  nullify  one  of  the  great  practical  purposes  for 
which  prophetic  revelations  were  vouchsafed  ;  namely,  to  excite  and 
enable  men  to  prepare  themselves  before-hand  for  the  arrival  of  the 
evenU  announced.  If  it  be  unlawful,  in  studying  the  prophetic  scrip* 
tures,  modestly  to  look  forward,  so  far  as  a  guiding  light  may  he  dis¬ 
covered,  into  their  probable  import ;  bow  is  it  that  the  study  can  spe¬ 
cially  contribute  to  the  preparation  ?  When  ye  shall  see^  said  our 
Lord,  the  abomination  of  desolation  spoken  hy  Daniel  the  prophdt 
stand  in  the  liol^  Place — tclioso  rcadeth,  let  him  understand — then  let 
them  tuhich  be  tn  Judea  Jiee  into  the  mountains.  If  the  persons  ad¬ 
dressed  were  nut  to  strive  so  to  understand  before-hand  the  prophetic 
words  of  Daniel  as  to  obtain  that  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  pre¬ 
dicted  abomination,  which  should  qualify  them  at  once  to  recognise 
it  when  it  should  appear;  how  were  they  to  perceive  when  the  time 
for  their  fiight  to  the  mountains  was  arrived  ?’ 

\V  e  are  not  disposed  to  deny,  that  one  of  the  great  practical 
purposes  of  propheev,  has  been,  to  prepare  the  minds  of  men, 
in  Home  degree,  for  tlie  predicted  event.  Nor  do  we  consider 
the  devout  anliciptition  of  future  events  as  an  unimportant 
brnncli  of  Christian  duty.  All  pious  persons,  we  think,  must 
go  thus  fur  with  Mr.  (jisborne.  But  that  his  remark  will 
•apply  to  all  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
with  the  same  force  as  it  does  in  reference  to  some  of  them,  is 
more  tlian  he  has  shewn.  The  practical  purpose  insisted  on,  is 
confessedly  one  only  among  nianv  general  ends  which  pro¬ 
phecy  was  designed  to  subserve.  It  is  nut  by  any  means  ne¬ 
cessary  to  suppose,  that  all  these  general  ends  were  included  iu 
the  purpose  of  every  distinct  prophecy.  Tlie  various  circum¬ 
stances  under  wliicJi  prophecies  have  been  delivered  to  the 
Church,  UR  well  ns  the  widely  ditferent  nature  and  bearing  of 
the  predictions  themselves,  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  the 
specific  purjKiscs  they  were  intended  to  answer,  were  not,  in  all 
cases,  such  as  w  ere  common  to  all.  This  is  a  subject  on  which 
we  shall  not  come  at  the  truth  by  generalizing.  The  fact  is, 
tJiat  the  ver>'  particularity  of  some  predictions,  contrasted  witli 
the  indetinite  and  enigmatical  character  of  others,  proves  that 
the  y  were  intended  to  oj»crute  differently  on  the  mind.  And  in 
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general,  the  nature  of  the  Divine  message  will,  we  think,  be 
found  to  carry  on  the  face  of  it  the  practical  purpose  which  it 
was  iulended  innnediately  to  subserve. 

As  to  the  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  far  as  they 
converged  to  that  one  grand  point,  the  coming  of  Messiah,  it 
will  readily  be  admitted,  that  their  main  design  was  to  keep 
alive,  and  gradually  to  form  and  direct  the  national  anticipa¬ 
tion.  We  would  not  say,  to  enable  the  Jews  to  prepare  them¬ 
selves  before-hand  for  the  event.  We  have  no  precise  idea  of 
what  Mr.  Gisborne  means  by  Kuch  preparation;  especially  in 
reference  to  persons  destined  never  to  witness  the  accomphsh- 
nient  of  the  prophecy.  Undoubtedly,  the  messages  of  the  pro¬ 
phets  were  intended  in  the  first  instance  to  have  a  moral  ellect 
on  tiu;  subjects  of  their  inspired  ministry  ;  but  how  could  they 
prepare  for  an  event  whicli  was  not  to  take  place  till  a  thousand 
vears  after  ?  The  witness  borne  by  the  ancient  prophets  to 
ilim  who  was  to  come,  was  an  important  part  of  that  system  of 
means  by  which  the  faitii  of  the  devout  Jew  was  confirmed 
amid  the  apparent  ruin  of  his  nation,  and  the  desolation  of 
Zion ;  and  some  of  the  more  remarkable  predictions  bad  for 
their  especial  object,  to  administer  consolation  to  the  Church 
under  these  circumstances  of  outward  depression.  Dut,  in 
order  to  answer  this  purpose,  general  and  inclistiiict  intimations 
werd  suflicient.  A  gre.ater  degree  of  explicitness  would,  in  the 
ahsence  of  correct  views  of  the  purely  spiritual  nature  of  Mes- 
siah’s  kingdom,  have  defeated  in  some  degree  their  consolatory 
design.  Those  predictions  which,  since  their  fulfilment,  ap- 
j •roach  the  nearest  to  historical  records  of  past  facts,  must 
iiave  been  to  a  Jew  the  most  obscure;  and  seem  adapted  to 
(heck  and  correct,  rather  than  to  excite  his  anticipations. 
The  national  expectation  which  was  so  remarkably  kept  alive 
during  a  long  period  of  almost  totd  declension  in  morals, 
would  have  been  extinguished  by  clearer  information  as  to  the 
nature  of  his  kingdom.  In  point  of  fact,  the  prophecies  wholly 
failed  to  enable  the  most  attentive  and  pious  expectant  of  their 
fulfilinent,  so  far  as  appears  in  any  one  instance,  to  prepare  for 
the  actual  event.  “  Ought  not  Christ  to  sufler,”  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  not  the  most  enlightened  Jew  was  able  to  answer  or 
to  coninreliend  till  the  foretold  event  had  taken  place. 

All  tlie  Old  Testament  predictions  relative  to  our  Lord’s  ad¬ 
vent,  may  be  considered  as  only  varied  reiterations  of  a  Mineral 
promUf,  resting  on  the  truth  and  unchangeablenest  of  Jehovali; 
and  claiming,  on  the  part  of  his  people,  faith,  and  gratitude, 
^nd  filial  confidence,  in  the  absence  of  any  distinct  knowledge 
uf  the  nature  of  the  predicted  event. 

But  wc  (ind  in  the  sacred  writings  auotlier  scries  of  prophe- 
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cicR  of  a  totally  ilifFereiit  character,  relating;  to  particular 
events,  the  nature  of  which  could  not  he  mistaken,  specific 
sometimes  as  to  the  very  names  of  the  countries  and  personal, 
and,  though  couched  in  figurative  language,  free  from  obscurity. 
Of  this  desrrij)tion  are  the  predictions  respecting  the  fall  of 
Tyre  and  of  llabylon,  the  conquest  and  degradation  of  Kgypt, 
the  punishment  of  Moab,  and  of  Kdom,  and  those  relating  to 
Cyrus,  to  Josiah,  to  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua.  To  the  same 
class  of  prophecies  we  should  refer  our  Lord’s  precise  and  un¬ 
equivocal  prediction  of  tlie  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The 
primary  design  of  these  prophetic  warnings  was,  doubtless,  to 
enable  the  individuals  to  whom  the  message  was  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  deli>ered,  or  their  immediate  descendants,  to  prepare 
for  the  event.  Their  purpose  and  import  were  too  obvious,  to 
admit  of  any  devout  believer’s  mistaking  or  slighting  the  Di¬ 
vine  message.  There  would  be  no  occasion,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  study  the  prophecy,  for  it  was  unequivocal ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  tlie  personal  interests  of  the  individual  were  in¬ 
volved  in  its  accomplishment. 

Hut  surely  the  case  is  somewhat  different  with  regard  to  the 
unfulfilled  prophecies  contained  in  the  Ajiocalypse.  The  ob¬ 
scurity  which  hangs  over  them,  is  a  strong  presumption  that 
they  arc  not  intended  to  enable  men  to  prepare  themselves  for 
the  arrival  of  the  events.  Hitherto,  at  least,  there  has  been  no 
appearance  that  *  prophetic  discoveries  are  advancing.’  We 
apprehend  that  all  the  learned  labours  of  contending  expositors 
during  the  past  twenty  or  thirty  years,  have  added  next  to  no¬ 
thing  to  our  previous  acipiaintance  with  the  import  of  the  pre¬ 
dictions  in  (picstion.  An  indefinite  expectation  has  long  been 
gaining  ground,  to  which  the  extraordinary  aspect  of  the  times, 
nither  than  any  *  prophetic  discoveries,’  has  given  rise,  that  the 
coming  of  the  lx>rd  draweth  nigh.  Our  personal  preparation 
for  that  event,  however,  cannot  surely  be  essentially  promoted 
by  prophetical  investigations.  How  laudable  and  oeneficial 
soever  may  be  such  studies,  they  would  seem  to  have  no  direct 
tendency  to  prepare  the  mind  for  that  event  in  reference  to 
which  we  are  individually  most  concerned  to  watch,  the  hour 
of  our  own  departure.  And  as  to  any  other  sense  in  which  the 
prediction  may  be  siqiposed  to  prepare  the  minds  of  men  for 
the  event,  could  it  be  made  to  appear  tliat  prophetic  discoveries 
had  given  the  impulse  to  the  simultaneous  and  combined  move¬ 
ments  which  have  taken  place  in  the  religious  world,  that  they 
had  led  to  the  formation  of  those  societies,  and  the  putting 
forth  of  those  energies,  which  seem  to  be  actually  preparing 
the  way  for  the  consummation  of  all  things,  then,  indeed,  we 
could  admit  that  the  study  of  prophecy  may  be  one  direct  me- 
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ihod  of  contributing  to  such  prepnration.  Or  did  any  personal 
duty  turn  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  precise  import  of  unful¬ 
filled  predictions,  could  su^  knowledge,  if  attainable,  make 
any  difi'erence  in  our  obligations,  or  supply  a  motive  which 
does  not  now  press  upon  us,  either  to  personal  watchfulness, 
or  to  united  zealous  exertion,  then,  Mr.  Gisborne’s  argument 
would  have  some  weight.  As  it  is,  we  must  still  think  uiat  the 
exposition  of  unfulfilled  prophecy,  does  not  lie  within  our  pro¬ 
vince,  and  that  it  is  not  for  us  **  to  know  the  times  and  the 
**  seasons  wliich  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own  power.” 

It  appears  to  us,  that  the  true  practical  end  of  all  the  New 
Testament  prophecies,  as  it  concerns  us,  is,  to  fix  our  devout 
attention  on  the  great  promise  of  our  Lord’s  second  coming; 
as  the  design  of  the  Old  Testament  predictions  was,  to  keep 
alive  the  expectation  of  his  first  advent.  In  order  to  our  full 
persuasion  of  the  certainty  of  this  event,  in  order  to  our  de¬ 
riving  the  utmost  consolation  from  beholding  afar  off  that  glo¬ 
rious  day  when  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  shall  become 
the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
he  able  either  to  compute  the  time,  or  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  the  circumstances  which  shall  precede  that  event.  Whether 
the  Jews  shall  or  shall  not  be  restored  to  their  rank  among  the 
nations,  whether  certain  political  changes  shall  first  take  place, 
whether  the  millenian  reign  of  Christ  shall  be  of  a  secular  and 
personal,  or  of  a  purely  spiritual  kind, — the  determination  of 
these  and  other  points  which  have  employed  the  ingenuity  of 
commentators,  strikes  us  as  of  no  practical  consequence  what¬ 
ever.  Thus  much  is  clearly  proved  by  that  general  correspond¬ 
ence  which  must  be  apparent  to  every  attentive  reader  of  the 
Apocalypse,  between  past  events  and  the  predictions  which  run 
parallel  with  them,  whatever  difiiculty  there  may  be  in  adjust¬ 
ing  the  details.  That  all  things  are  taking  place  according  to  the 
settled  scheme  of  Divine  Providence,  tnat  the  Most  High 
**  ruleth  in  the  kingdoms  of  men,”  and  that,  therefore,  his 
counsels  must  stand,  his  Church  is  safe,  his  promise  shall  not 
fail,  and  the  “  removing  of  those  things  which  are  shaken,”  is 
hut  introductory  and  subservient  to  the  eitablishment  of  that 
kingdom  which  shall  be  for  ever. 

In  making  these  remarks,  we  are  not  aware  that  we  detract 
any  thing  from  the  utility  or  the  importance  of  those  propheti¬ 
cal  studies  which  we  consider  as  falling  within  the  legitimate 
province  of  the  Scripture  Expositor ;  and  it  gives  us  pleasure  to 
notice,  that  Mr.  GislKirne  himself  has,  for  the  most  part,  limited 
his  inquiries,  in  the  present  volume,  to  those  predictions  of 
which  history  has  already  supplied  the  interpretation.*  His  re¬ 
marks  on  our  Lord’s  predictions  recorded  in  the  twenty-fourth 
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chapter  of  Matthew,  and  in  the  parallel  passages  of  Mark  and 
Luke,  an?  particularly  deserving  of  attention.  Wc  decidedly 
agree  with  mni  in  opinion,  that  the  interpretation  of  the  pre¬ 
diction,  adopted  by  Bishop  Newton,  Dr.  Campl>ell,  and  other 
respectable  expositors,  which  limits  the  reference  to  the  de- 
Ntniction  of  Jerusalem,  is  open  to  insu}>erable  objections.  The 
second  objection  to  such  an  interpretation,  adduced  by  Mr. 
G.,  seems  to  us  little  short  of  decisive. 

•  The  signs  in  the  latter  passages,*  he  remarks,  *  are  expressly  de¬ 
clared  to  be  subsecjucnt  to  the  tribulation  mentioned,  Matt.  xxiv.  29— > 
Mark  xiii.  2  t ;  winch  tribulation  includes  the  siege  and  capture  of 
the  city.  The  signs  in  the  former  passages  precede  the  siege.' 

The  great  difficulty  arises  from  the  supposed  application  of 
the  phrase  all  these  things,  in  ver.  33,  to  the  w  hole  series  of  pre¬ 
dictions;  to  obviate  which,  an  anonymous  critic  has  proposed 
to  n  ad,  **  that  generation  shall  not  pass  away,  till  all  these 

things  be  fulhlied ;  w  Idle  Mr.  Faber  and  Mr.  Cunniiighame 
are  of  opinion,  *  that  the  most  proper  signilicatiou  of  the  verb 

*  IS  not  that  of  complete  aceomplishment,  but  ot'  commence^ 

*  meat  oj' action  runnitirr  into  subsequent  continuance.^ 

•  On  these  grounds/  continues  Mr.  Gisborne,  *  they  interpret  the 
poiMUigc  at  simply  declaring,  that  the  prophetic  series  of  events  which 
nad  l^en  detailed,  should  begin  to  be  fulblled  during  the  life  of  the 
then  existing  generation.  Without  entering  into  a  discussion  re- 
•peeling  these  expositions,  and  without  requiring  any  alteration  in  our 
version,  a  third  solution  may  he  proposed.  Our  Lord,  in  announcing 
to  his  disciples  that,  ns  surely  as  the  bursting  foliage  of  the  hg-tree 
proclaims  the  near  approach  of  summer,  the  appearance  of  the  signs 
in  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  would  reveal  the  near  approach  both 
of  the  redemption  of  Israel  and  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  says  :  “  When 
ye  see  nil  these  things,  know  that  it  is  at  the  doors.  Now  it  is  mani¬ 
fest,  that,  in  using  the  words,  “  ye  secy*  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
imply,  that  the  individuals  whom  he  was  addressing,  or  any  one  of 
their  number,  or  any  one  of  their  contemporaries  on  earth,  would 
survive  to  behold  those  signs.  As  Sl  Paul,  when  speaking  of  that 
very  fur  future  generation  of  mankind  which  should  constitute  the 
living  inhabitants  of  tlic  earth  at  the  arrival  of  the  day  of  judgment* 
says,  in  general  terms  ;  “  Then  xve  which  are  alive  and  remain,*  shall 
b<*  capgnt  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air so  our  Lord,  by  the  ex¬ 
pression,  when  ye  sec  all  these  things,  plainly  intends  the  gene¬ 
ration  of  Israelites  which  should  be  dwellers  upon  earth  at  the  distant 
period  when  those  predicted  signs  should  be  displayed.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  he  adds,  in  the  succeeding  verse,  “  This  generation  shall  not  past 
away  till  all  these  things  he  fulfilled/*  it  seems  evident  that  by  tli# 
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wortln,  ihlt  generation ^  he  does  not  intend  the  generation  which  he  was 
addressing,  but  the  generation  of  which  he  was  speaking  ;  the  gene* 
ration  which  should  be  liring  at  the  time  when  the  signs  should  be 
displayed ;  tlic  generation  which,  as  he  solemnly  averred,  should  also 
l)ehul3  their  accomplishment  in  the  predicted  events.* 

If  this  proposed  solution  is  not  inferior  in  ingenuity  to  the 
other  expositions,  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  it  appears  to  us 
not  miicn  more  satisfactory.  In  such  a  case,  the  pnrase  '  it  is 
*  manifest,’  or,  *  it  seems  evident,’  involves  a  begging  of  the  ques¬ 
tion;  and  most  assuredly,  the  proposed  construction  oi  the 
words  is  far  from  being  the  natural  or  evident  meaning.  The 
force  of  the  warning  introduced  by  our  Lord  with  so  emphatic 
soltmnity,  would  seem  to  us  lost,  unless  we  understand  it  as 
applying  to  the  existing  generation  of  Jew's.  And  the  peculiar 
beauty  and  appositeness  of  the  simile  by  which  it  is  enforced, 
drawn  from  tne  fig-trees  then  in  blossom,  depend  in  great  mea¬ 
sure  on  tlie  usual  and  natural  rendering  of  tne  passage.  Is  it 
necessary  to  understand  the  words,  all  these  things,  of  the  whole 
series  of  predictions?  It  seems  to  us,  that  they  are  susceptible 
of  a  natural  and  obvious  limitation.  The  immediate  subject  of 
the  prediction  is  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  signs 
which  should  precede  it ;  and  its  primary  design  was,  to  afford 
the  disciples  of  Christ  such  unequivocal  criteria  of  the  approach 
of  that  .event,  as  should  enable  them  to  make  a  timely  esCtipe. 
But,  as  the  double  question  of  the  disciples,  which  gave  occasion 
to  our  Lord’s  uttering  the  prediction,  betrayed  mistaken  ideas 
of  the  consequences  of  the  overthrow  of  their  temple  and  polity, 
and  of  the  nature  of  his  second  coming,  they  are  forewarned, 
that,  /^/er  that  predicted  tribulation,  a  long  series  of  events 
must  yet  intervene  before  his  personal  return.  'I'heir  first  in- 
fpiiiy,  **  When  shall  these  things  be  ?”  related  simply  to  the 
predicted  overthrow  of  the  Tem|ue.  With  this,  however,  were 
associated  in  their  minds,  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord,  and 
the  end  of  the  existing  state  of  things.  It  is  evident  from  our 
Lord’s  reply,  that  they  expected  his  speedy  return,  imagining 
that  he  was  about  to  withdraw  for  only  a  short  interval.  They 
had  as  yet  no  just  conception  of  the  true  nature  of  his  kingdom, 
or  of  what  they  had  themselves  to  sufTer,  in  order  to  reign  with 
him.  Instead  of  giving  a  direct  answer  to  their  question,  our 
Lord  cautions  them  against  becoming  the  dupes  of  those  im¬ 
postors  who  should  come  under  his  name,  or  assume  his  cha¬ 
racter  :  they  must  pay  no  attention  to  such  rumours  of  the 
Messiah’s  return,  for  a  succession  of  events  must  first  take 
place,  which  should  try  their  faith,  and  put  the  characters  of 
professed  Christians  to  a  severe  test.  Many,  it  is  predicted, 
should  apostatize ;  hut,  to  inspire  them  with  confidence  in  the 
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isttue,  it  is  added,  that  the  Gospel  should  so  triumph  over  all 
oppositiou  and  persecution,  that  it  should  spread  through  the. 
whole  known  world,  being  preached  for  a  witness  unto  ^l  na¬ 
tions  ;  and  that  then,  “  the  end”  of  the  Jewish  polity  should  come. 
Having  thus  answered  their  question  as  to  whin  these  things 
should  take  place,  our  Lord  proceeds  to  tell  them  the  un 
equivocal  signs  which  should  precede  the  horrors  of  the  siege 
A  new  subject  is  obviously  introduced  at  verse  29.,  having  no 
immediate  connexion  with  the  circumstances  detailed  in  tlie 
preceding  verses ;  but,  by  disclosing  what  was  to  follow  pre 
“  sently  after  that  tribulation,*'  as  preparatory  to  his  nnal 
coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  our  Lord  at  once  taught  hU 
disciples  not  to  identify  that  event  with  the  overthrow  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  and  led  on  their  anticipations  to  a  far  more  glo¬ 
rious  period,  when  they  should  indeed  behold  their  Master  and 
Lord  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  and  themselves  partake  of  that 
glory. 

In  ver.  32.  there  is  a  return  to  the  immediate  subject  of  the 
prophecy  ;  and  in  reference  to  the  signs  before-mentioned,  it  is 
sail!,  “  When  ye  shall  see  all  these  things,  know  that  it  is  near,** 
To  8uppo.se  that  the  words  “  all  these  things”  there  refer  to  the 
whole  succession  of  events  included  in  a  prophecy  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  consummation  of  all  things,  appears  to  us  absurd ; 
since  that  would  be  to  make  the  events  themselves  the  signs  of 
their  own  approach.  The  words  contain  a  warning,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  predicted  tribulation  ;  and  the  “  all  tilings, ”  by 
which  tlicy  were  to  ascertain  that  it  was  “near,”  must  mean  the 
visible  presages  of  that  event.  As  surely  as  the  Jewish  sum¬ 
mer  was  near  when  the  fig-tree  began  to  put  forth  leaves,  so 
surely  would  the  destruction  of  that  nation  ensue  immediately, 
when  those  circumstances  should  have  taken  place.  It  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  the  siege  commenced  precisely  at  the  same  time 
of  year  as  that  at  which  the  prediction  was  delivered ;  just 
before  the  Passover,  when  the  fig-tree  was  putting  forth  its 
leaves ;  so  that  to  those  who  despised  the  warning,  the  very 
trees  would  recal  our  Lord's  words,  and  bear  witness  against 
them. 

But  if  it  be  admitted  that  “  all  these  things,”  in  ver.  33,  re¬ 
fers  to  the  visible  signs  or  presages  of  the  foretold  destruction, 
(\vhich  to  us  appears  most  clear  and  certain,)  there  can  be  no 
aifiiculty  in  understanding  the  same  words,  as  they  oepur  in 
the  following  verse,  to  reier  to  the  events  which  those,  signs 
were  immediately  to  precede,  as  the  fig-trte's  putting  forth 
leaves  denoted  the  instant  approach  of  summer.  We  cannot 
imagine  that  the  disciples  would  understand  our  Lord's  words 
in  any  other  sense.  To  refer  them  to  the  final  coming  of  our 
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Lord,  of  wliicli  it  is  one  part  of  their  Master V  design  to  pre« 
vent  their  entertaining  so  mistaken  an  idea,  as  that  it  was  to 
ensue  upon  tliose  signs,  or  was  at  all  connected  with  the  OTtr« 
throw  of  tlie  temple,  and  the  end  of  the  Jewish  state  to  sup¬ 
pose  them  to  ioclnde  an  indefinite  succession  of  poUticai 
changes,  extending  through  between  two  and  three  thousand 
Years,— to  nuiintain  that  of  **  these  things”  it  was  meant, 
that  they  should  be  all  fulfilled  before  that  generation  should 
pass  away,  and  to  contend  that  this  is  the  natural  and  obvious 
intrepretation  ;  strikes  us  as  really  one  of  the  strangest  vagaties 
of  Biblical  criticism.  .  Whether  we  take  "  all  these  things”  in 
the  same  sense  in  both  verses,  ainl  refer  them  to  the  signs  or 
introductory  circumstances  mentioned  inverses  5 — 14,  which* 
were  first  to  be  fulfilled  ;  or  apply  them,  in  the  second  instance, 
to  all  tliat  was  to  befal  that  generation,  down  to  its  utter  de¬ 
struction  ;  in  either  view,  the  sense  appears  to  us  clear,  the 
order  of  ideas  natural,  and  the  whole  passage  relieved  of  diA- 
culty. 

We  are  aware  that  the  form  of  expression  in  Luke,  is  some¬ 
what  different :  “  When  ye  see  tliese  things  come  to  pass,  know 

ye  that  the  kinifdom  of  God  is  nigh  at  nand.”  This  expres¬ 
sion,  Mr.  Gisborne  considers  as  referring  to  the  hnal  establish¬ 
ment  of  Christ’s  universal  kingdom  upon  earth  ;  and  from  thia. 
passage  he  infers,  *  that  the  redemption  of  Israel  and  the  com- 

*  ing  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood  will  be  synchronical,’  The 
phrase,  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  susceptible,  however,  of  so  vari¬ 
ous,  or,  at  least,  so  wide  an  import,  that  it  would  be  hardfy 
safe  to  lay  much  stress  upon  the  expression.  The  mecming 
Mr.  Gisborne  would  here  fix  upon  it,  is  by  no  means  that  whieh 
it  will  usually  bear.  For  instance,  Luke  ix.  27,  it  could  not 
he  itk-  that  sense  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  to  be  iein  by 
some  who  were  then  present,  before  their  death.  Schleusner^s 
interpretation  will  probably  appear  to  most  of  our  readers  to 
convey  the  more  correct  sense  of  the  passage:  it  occurs 
under  the  word  BcKnXn» :  *  Ita  vocatur  ipsa  propugaito  reiigumU 

Christ ia/ifd  in  his  terris  mque  ac  omne  tempos,  quo  se  Christos 
‘  dommnm  ecclesia  sua  insi^ni  modo  declarat.  And,  after  refer- 
ing  to  Luke  ix.  27,  Mark  ix.  1,  he  cites  the  passage  in  question,, 
pving  as  the  true  import :  *  adesse  Jam  tempns,  quo  longe 

*  Uteque  propagabitur  religio  et  felieitas  Christiana/  If  this 
he  not  deemed  satisfactory,  we  must  still  think  that  the  oois- 
uexion  requires  us  to  understand  the  phrase  in  some  lower 

than  Uiat  which  Mr.  Gisborne  contends  for ;  and>  should 
1)«  disposed  to  consider  it  as  denoting  that  signal  mnnifestation 
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which  wfti  fiirnif^hed  by  the  destniction  of  Jerusalem,  in  eon*' 
nexion  with  the  previous  triumphs  of  his  Gospel. 

With  regard  to  the  changes  and  transactions  subsequent  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  nation,  it  is  evident  from  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  Luke,  that  the  events  predicted  were  to  take  place 
among  the  Gentiles,  and  that  they  were  to  extend  from  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Jerusalem  till  the  tunes  oj'  the  Gentiles  be  JulJilled. 
The  figurative  language  employed  is  precisely  the  same  as  is 
applied  to  the  day  of  the  Lord”  that  came  upon  Ballon 
(Isaiah  xiii.  10),  and  to  the  judgements  upon  Egypt  (Ezek. 
xxxii.  7).  What  is  evidently  meant  is,  total  darkness,  an 
eclipse  of  all  the  lights  of  heaven,  as  emblematic  of  general 
distress  and  perplexity  :  **  upon  the  earth  distress  of  nations." 
The  fall  of  tne  Koman  empire  is  probably  to  be  understood  in 
the  first  instance,  which  was  emphatically  the  sun  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  world,  and  the  destruction  of  which  was  succeedea  by 
days  of  utter  darkness.  The  country  of  Judea  must,  we  think, 
be  understood  to  be  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively  referred  to  as 
the  scene  of  these  changes :  there  seems  no  reason  to  take  the 
prediction  in  a  wider  application.  Accordingly,  that  country 
lias  ever  since  been  the  theatre  of  revolutionary  commotions, 
and  the  abode  of  political  and  moral  darkness.  On  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  empire,  it  was  seized  by  tlie  Saracens,  A.D.  637; 
for  a  short  period  it  was  recovered  by  the  Christians,  A.D. 
1099  ;  retaken  by  Saladin  in  1187;  and  ever  since  it  has  been 
•*  trodden  down”  by  the  basest  of  nations,  the  Turks ;  so  that 
the  prediction  still  runs  parallel  with  the  course  of  events, 
forming  an  epitome  of  its  nistory. 

We  must  clecline  entering  into  the  subject  of  Mr.  Gisborne*! 
flflh  and  seventh  essays,  as  they  would  involve  us  in  discussions 
almost  interminable  ;  and  shall  content  ourselves  with  express** 
ing  our  opinion,  that  he  has  decidedly  the  advantage  over  Mr. 
F^er  on  those  points  on  which  they  are  at  issue.  We  had 
thought,  indeed,  to  have  despatched  this  portion  of  the  volume 
in  a  much  shorter  compass,  and  must  now  hasten  on  to  notice 
the  interesting  subjects  yet  in  reserve. 

The  inquiry  pursued  in  the  first  Essay  is  divided  into  two 
branches  :  1 .  ‘  The  presumptions  which  reason,  whether  by  it* 

*  natural  powers,  or  as  enlightened  by  the  general  truths  oi  the 

•  Christian  revelation,  may  suggest  ;*  and  2.  The  conclusions 
which  may  appear  to  be  either  incidentally  involved,  or  more 
distinctly  affirmed,  in  pasaeges  of  Scripture  bearing  more  or  less 
directly  upon  the  subject.  Among  the  presumptions  suggested 
by  reason,  Mr.  Gisborne  adduces  the  nearly  universal  concur¬ 
rence  of  maitkind  *  in  the  persuasion  that  the  personal  and 
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*  nuitiml  knowledge  of  individuals  will  be  extended  into  a* 

*  future  world  ;*  and  the  natural  expectation  that  the  qualities 
and  habits  formed  and  cultivated  on  earth,  shall  be  matured 
and  more  perfectly  developed  in  the  future  state.  These  pre¬ 
sumptions  might,  perhaps,  have  been  multiplied,  and  some  of 
them  might  have  been  put  more  strongly ;  but,  as  a  priori  rea¬ 
sonings  on  such  a  subject  are  far  less  satisfactory  to  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  pious  persons  than  the  conclusions  d^ucible  from 
Scripture,  Mr.  Gisborne  has,  perhaps,  acted  wisely  in  not 
spending  ranch  time  in  philosophical  inquiries,  and  in  coming  ^ 
at  once  to  the  main  source  of  evidence.  It  would  answer  no  ^ 
purpose  to  give  a  dry  list  of  the  passages  which  he  cites  for 
this  purpose ;  they  are  all  forcibly  urged,  and  shewn  to  bear, 
without  violence,  on  the  interesting  question.  Indeed,  the 
proof  from  Scripture,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Qisbome,  is  trium¬ 
phantly  complete.  Possibly,  however,  the  objections  or  doubts 
which  have  been  raised  against  the  doctrine  on  the  supposed 
authority  of  Sctipture,  ought  to  have  been  more  explicitly  ad¬ 
verted  to  and  more  fully  oDviated. 

*  When  we  consider,*  says  Mr.  G.,  *  the  number  of  the  passages  in 
the  Scriptures,  which  teach  us  that  Christian  friends  shall  be  re-united 
beyond  the  grave  with  their  ancient  consciousnesses  and  remembran¬ 
ces,  and  the  plainness  and  decision  with  which  many  of  the  passages 
establish  the  position ;  we  may  with  reason  wonder  that  doubt 
should  so  frequently  have  been  intimated  on  the  subject.  The  causes 
which  have  impelled  some  persons  nearly,  or  altogether,  to  reject  the 
truth  in  question,  and  have  influenced  others,  and  occasionally  men  of 
eminence  in  the  Christian  world,  to  admit  it  with  apparent  slowness 
and  hesitation,  may  be  reduced  to  two.  First,  the  apprehension  that, 

*  I.  recoil 


come  and  durably  injurious  to  felicity  will  necessarily  present  them* 
Mlves  to  the  minds  of  glorified  spirits,  even  respecting  their  dearest 
friends.  Secondly,  forebodings  concerning  pain  to  be  excited  by  dis¬ 
covering,  should  such  be  the  event,  the  ab^nce  of  certain  relatives  or 
former  associates  from  the  kin^om  of  God ;  pain  embittered  by  the 
inevitable  inference  that  the  absent  individuals  have  been  consigned 
to  perdition.* 


The  first  of  these  sources  of  dread,  is,  perhaps,  sufficiently 
disposed  of  by  the  remark, 

*  That  the  same  reasoning  ought  still  more  forcibly  to  press  those 
who  advance  it,  to  doubt  or  to  deny  that,  in  the  world  to  come,  they 
diall  preserve  any  remembrance  of  their  former  selves,  any  conscious- 
nm  of  personal  identity.  So  deeply  has  every  man  been  stained 
^Hh  inward  and  outward  transgression;  so  much  more  intimate  is 
flic  knowledge  which  each  of  us  possesses  of  his  own  multiplied  sins, 
of  their  various  aggravations,  than  that  which  he  can  have  at¬ 
tained  to  as  to  the  offences  of  his  friends,  that  if  the  remembrance  of 
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the  oSencet  of  others  must  involve  a  diminution  of  heavenly  felicity, 
much  more  grievous  to  him  must  be  the  consequences  of  recollecting 
his  own.  Yet,  without  recollections  and  recognitions,  how  can  the  in¬ 
dividual  know  himself  to  be  the  same  being  that  he  was  on  earth  ;  or 
that  he  ever  was  on  inhabitant  of  earth  ;  that  he  ever  obeyed  or  dis¬ 
obeyed  his  God  in  a  state  of  mortality  ;  that  he  ever  sought  for  re¬ 
demption  through  the  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  or  heard  the  sound  of 
the  Gospel  ?* 

A»  to  the  second  source  of  dread  and  difficulty,  Mr.  Gis¬ 
borne  suggests  ‘  the  possibility  that  the  spirits  of  the  righteous 

•  may  not  permanently  remain  subject  to  recollections  concera- 

•  ing  individuals  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  God.’ 

« 

•  We  know  not  whether  it  may  not  be  determined  in  the  counsels 
of  the  Most  High,  that  they  who  are  punished  with  everlasting  de¬ 
struction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  from  the  glory  of  hb 
iM>wer,  shall  speedily  cease  to  have  a  name  and  remembrance  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  dwellers  in  eternal  bliss. 

*  But  assume  the  recollection  of  the  lust  to  continue  in  heaven. 
Consider  other  recollections  and  fceh'ngswith  which  it  must  invariably 
be  accompanied.  It  cannot,  in  a  single  instance,  present  itself  with¬ 
out  recollections  also  of  the  unsullied  justice  and  holiness  of  God  in 
the  severest  inflictions  of  his  penal  wrath  ;  nor  without  sentiments  of 
profound  and  dutiful  acquiescence  in  every  appointment  of  Infinite 
Perfection  Let  us  reflect  that  God  is  love;  that  he  willed  not  the 
death  of  sinners ;  that  he  ordained  and  measured  their  just  punish¬ 
ment;  that  the  infliction  of  it  lessens  not  His  happiness;  that  the 
knowledge  of  it  may,  therefore,  he  so  attempered  with  holy  feeling 
in  the  breasts  of  the  dwellers  in  heaven,  that  it  may  not  impair  their 
felicity.  Is  any  difliculty  yet  unremoved  ?  With  God  all  things  are 
poMil^e.  Let  us  repose  on  Omnipotence.’ 

Little  can  be  added  to  these  judicious  remarks.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  low  and  unworthy  conception  of  the  happiness  of 
Heaven,  which  would  luak^  it  to  depend  in  any  degree  on  igno¬ 
rance  ;  and  forgetfulness  of  the  past  is  a  sort  of  iguorauce. 
There  are  assuredly  no  Lethean  properties  in  the  waters  of  life 
which  make  glad  the  city  of  God.  The  sensibilities  of  holy 
angels  are  doubtles  not  less  acute  than  ours ;  and  so  tender  an 
interest  do  they  take  in  human  destinies,  that  they  rejoice  over 
every  sinner  that  repenteth  ;  every  fresh  accession  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  redeemed,  is  an  addition  to  their  happiness.  They 
cannot  then  he  ignorant  of  the  doom  of  the  impenitent,  nor  be 
inditierent  to  their  fate  ;  and  yet,  that  full  and  distinct  know¬ 
ledge  of  evil,  in  all  its  existing  extent  and  dreadful  is8ue,.com- 
bined  as  it  is  in  their  bosoms  with  perfect  benevolence,  cannot 
destroy  the  tnmquillity  of  their  joy.  Nor  can  it  be  necessary  that 
the  glorified  mortal  should  part  w  itli  any  of  his  virtuous  sensi¬ 
bilities,  or  forego  an  essential  part  of  his  identity,  in  order  to  be 
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capable  of  unalloyed  satisfaction  and  blessedness  in  tlie  vision, 
and  love,  and  service  of  God.  We  shall  then  know  all:  and 
that,  in  a  holy  mind,  must  produce  a  perfect  satisfaction  in  the 
whole  system  of  the  Divine  Government,  which  will  preclude  a 
wish  that  thinj:^8  were,  in  any  single  respect,  otherwise. 

Mr.  Gisborne's  *  application  of  the  subject'  is  exceedingly 
striking  :  we  must  make  room  for  the  concluding  paragraph. 

*  Since  in  the  world  to  come  departed  tpiriu  are  to  meet  each 
other,  mutually  possessed  of  so  many  consciousnesses  and  recollec¬ 
tions  i  how  important  an  object  does  it  become  to  every  one  so  to 
conduct  himself  in  the  present  life,  that  his  reunion  with  former  asso¬ 
ciates  may  excite  not  pangs  and  reproaches  in  his  own  heart,  but 
emotions  of  holy  gratitude  and  delight !  Who  can  estimate  how 
large  a  portion  of  the  character  of  any  given  individual  has  depended 
on  other  persons?  On  most  topics,  a  hasty  estimate  is  commonly  ex¬ 
travagant  :  on  this  subject  it  would  fall  below  the  truth.  From  in¬ 
fancy  almost  or  altogether  to  old  age,  the  modes  in  which  we  are 
operating,  designedly  or  undesignedly,  on  the  dispositions,  principles, 
tnd  actions  of  others,  are  muitifarioua :  and,  under  different  forms, 
the  process  is  continually  at  work.  It  begins  with  education  through 
the  medium  of  parents,  and  successive  superintendents  and  instruc¬ 
tors  of  various  denominations  and  offices,  all  more  or  less  influential, 
snd  extending  to  the  coniines  of  manhood.  Effects,  at  least  as  strong 
and  as  enduring,  have  in  the  mean  time  been  added  by  example  wit- 
nesaed  at  home,  by  companions  at  school,  or  at  a  university,  or  in  the 
regiment,  or  in  the  ship,  or  in  the  counting-house,  or  in  the  manuimo- 
tory,  or  in  the  shop,  or  the  station,  whatever  it  may  be,  in  which  the 
jouth  is  professionally  placed.  Views  as  to  religion,  political  prepos- 
^ions,  the  love  of  literature  or  disregard  of  knowleuge,  the  habit  of 
industry  or  of  idleness,  of  profusion  or  of  frugality,  of  self-indulg¬ 
ence  or  of  self-command,  and  all  the  other  inward  and  dMcriminatiog 
features  of  man,  are  forming  or  strengthening  under  the  bias  of  evH 
communication,  which  corrupts  all  the  rudiments  of  that  which  it 
good ;  or  of  religious  intercourse,  which,  under  the  benignant  grace 
of  God,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  cherMing  the 
Keds  of  holiness  implanted  by  that  ^ace,  and  of  forwarding  them  in 
their  advance  towards  maturity.  This  description  may  be,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  carried  onward  through  the  course  of  the  succeeding  years, 
and  through  the  medium  of  the  new  associates  of  the  individual ;  and 
pt^icularly  of  those  companions  with  whom  he  becomes  more  closely 
united  by  matrimonial  connection,  by  congeniality  of  pursuits,  by  fre- 
Quency  of  co-operation  in  business,  or  even  by  mere  vicinity :  and 
w)es  not  wholly  cease  to  be  applicable  until  he  is  sinkins  into  tbo 
grave.  It  is  true  that  all  these  ingredients  of  counsel  and  example 
ought  to  be  considered  by  the  young  man,  in  proportion  as  he  attains 
ohiiity  to  exercise  his  judgement  upon  them,  as  raw  materials  brought 
before  him  for  selection,  in  order  that  he  may  studiously  and  con- 
Kientiously  interweave  such  of  them  as  are  excellent  into  the  fabric 
of  his  own  character,  and  resolutely  reject  the  rest ;  and  that  the  ha- 
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bitual  fulfilment  or  the  nestled  of  this  momentous  duty  will  constitutt 
m  very  awful  portion  of  his  account  in  the  day  of  retribution.  Wt 
cannot,  however,  but  perceive  by  experience  how  larn  a  measure  of 
the  baser  part  of  these  materials  is  snatched  up  in  the  gross  by  the 
generality  of  mankind,  and  incorporated  into  tlie  texture  of  their 
mind  and  conduct.  But  if  others  stand  responsible,  each  as  to  hin- 
self,  for  the  use  which  they  shall  have  made  of  the  materials  laid  be¬ 
fore  them  ;  we  shall  ourselves  have  to  answer,  at  the  tribunal  of  our 
Lord,  for  the  materials  which  we  have  individually  furnished  to  other 
men.  We  shall  have  to  welcome  the  transports,  or  to  sustain  the 
cutting  lamentations,  of  those,  to  whose  felicity  we  have  ministered, 
or  whose  condemnation  we  have  encreased.  What,  on  that  great  and 
universal  day  of  assembly,  will  be  the  feelings  of  the  parent  when  he 
contemplates  his  child,  then  beheld  standing  to  receive  the  everlasting 
sentence,  whom  he  assiduously  trained  for  Uie  pursuits  of  mortal  life, 
'but  negligently,  as  to  the  nurture  and  admonition  ij' the  Lordf  What 
will  be  the  sensations  of  the  man  of  learning,  who  advanced  hit 

fiupils,  now  before  him  at  the  tribunal  of  Christ,  to  be  eminent  sebo- 
nrs,  but  not  to  be  wise  and  spiritual  Christians!  What  will  be  the 
sinking  of  heart  of  the  man  oi  business,  whose  ordinary  conversation 
and  proceedings  were  calculated  to  incite  his  associates  to  seek  Jint 
the  treasures  of  the  earth,  nut  the  kingdom  of  God^  and  his  righleouh 
nettf  How  shall  the  ambitious  man  sustain  himself,  when  he  sees, 
face  to  face,  those  whom  his  society  had  ensnared  to  thirst  for  power, 
and  pre-eminence,  instead  of  desiring  that  honour  which  cometh  fnm 
*  God  only  f  What  shall  uphold  the  votary  of  the  world,  who  infused 
into  the  breasts  of  those  with  whom  he  had  intercourse  on  earth  the 
principles  of  action,  the  rules  of  moral  judgement,  the  motives,  the 
maxims,  *thc  customs,  and  the  spirit  of  the  world,  even  that  very 
friendship  of  the  world  which  is  enmity  against  Godt  in  the  place  of  the 
principles  of  action,  the  rules  of  moral  judgement,  the  motives,  the 
maxims,  the  commandments,  and  the  spirit  of  the  pure,  unbending, 
and  unalterable  Gospel  ?  Reverse  the  representation.  How  exqui¬ 
site  will  be  the  deliglit  of  those  blessed  individuals  who,  having  been 
led  to  approve  things  that  are  excellent^  to  bring  all  things  to  the  cri¬ 
terion  of  the  law  and  the  testimony,  to  measure  every  thing  by  the 
scriptural  standard,  have  laboured,  and  with  a  view  habitually  directed 
•  also  to  the  welfare  of  others,  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  their  Sa¬ 
viour  in  all  things ;  to  guard  their  owm  conversation  no  less  than  their 
actions  from  aflording  even  incidental  countenance  to  any  thing  uo- 
Christian  in  its  spirit  or  its  tendency  ;  and  to  diffuse  among  all  with 
whom  they  were  associated,  whether  by  the  noiseless  eloquence  of 
example,  or  by  the  gentle  efficacy  of  unobtrusive,  yet  considerate, 
discreet,  and  interesting  discourse,  an  universal  application  of  religioo, 
*an  universal  reference  to  the  revealed  will  of  God,  an  universal  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  mind  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus,  of  the  example  which  be 
traced  before  us  as  our  pattern  !  Of  the  effects  briefly  stated  in  the 
one  or  in  the  other  of  these  representations,  each  of  us  will  probably 
diseem  at  the  day  of  Judgement  an  amount  which  he  was  not  pte* 
'  pared  to  antici|>atc  as  produced  by  himself,  influencing  tlie  eternal 
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cooditioD  of  those  with  whom  he  saiociated  earth;  and  esar* 
cisiDg  a  correspooding  influence,  if  not  in  deciding  the  alternative  of 
niise^  or  of  happiness  to  himself,'  yet  in  fiainff  for  eternity  the  degree 
of  merited  punishment  or  of  gracious  reward,  pp.  90 — 96. 

As  to  the  recollection  and  mutual  recognition  of  earthly 
friends  in  the  world  to  come,  there  remains,  then,  no  room  for 
doubt  But  possibly,  it  may  occur  to  the  minds  of  some  per¬ 
sons,  that  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  perpetuation  of 
eaithly  friendships.  Our  Lord,  in  refuting  the  cavil  of  the 
Sadducees,  founded  on  the  supposed  case  of  the  woman  who 
had  had  seven  husbands,  seems  to  teach  us,  that  social  relations 
the  most  intimate  and  endearing  terminate  here;  that  they 
do  not  stretch,  .even  in  their  consequences,  into  the  future 
world,  where  “  they  neither  marry  nor  arc  given  in  marriage, 
“  but  are  as  the  angels  of  God.”  It  may  be  thought,  therefore, 
that,  supposing  all  our  earthly  recollections  to  survive,  the  laws 
of  the  heavenly  economy,  or  the  new  constitution  of  our  per¬ 
fected  nature,  may  possibly  not  admit  of  the  partialities  of 
friendship,  or  of  the  eternization  of  pre-existing  intimacies.  As 
this  doubt  is  not  less  painful  to  certain  minds  than  that  which 
respects  the  simple  act  of  recollection,  we  could  wish  that  Mr. 
Gisborne  had  made  it  the  subject  of  distinct  consideration. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  may  suggest,  that  while  it  is  quite  evident 
that  death  will  dissolve  all  the  social  relations,  so  far  as  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  external,  or  conventional,  or  simply 
natural — the  ties  of  blood,  as  well  as  the  ties  of  voluntary  com¬ 
pact  ;  it  does  not  follow,  that  it  will  suspend  or  operate  any 
change  on  virtuous  attachments  grafted  on  those  relations,  or 
existing  independent  of  them.  In  the  next  place,  the  reasons 
for  friendship,  supplied  in  part  by  common  recollections,  in  part 
by  similarity  or  correspondence  of  individual  character,  must 
be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  future  state.  The  fact,  that  our 
Lord  participated  in  the  partialities  of  friendship  while  on 
earth,  in  relation  to  the  beloved  disciple,  and  to  the  sisters 
of  Lazarus,  forbids  our  deeming  such  peculiar  intimacies  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  perfection  of  universal  benevolence,  or  with 
the  purity  of  heaven.  Lastly,  the  peculiar  joy  with  which  the 
Christian  pastor  is  represented,  in  Scripture,  as  destined  to  meet 
the  subjects  of  his  ministry  in  the  presence  of  Christ,  (and  which, 
by  parity  of  reasoning,  will  apply  to  the  mutual  recognition  of 
parties  endeared  by  other  ties  and  recollections,)  such  peculiar 
joy  would  seem  to  indicate  the  continuance  after  death,  of  those 
feelings  as  well  as  recollections  which  constitute  the  very  es- 
•ence  of  human  friendships,  and  thus  to  secure  their  perpetua¬ 
tion.  Other  reasons  might,  no  doubt,  be  suggested,  drawn 
from  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  and  the  analogy  of  the 
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future  slate  of  eKistence  to  what  we  may  gather  to  have*  beta 
the  primitive  condition  of  man.  But  these  hasty  remarks  may 
Buliiciently  sen  e  the  purpose  of  placing  the  subject  in  its  tme 
light* 

We  perceive  that  we  must  not  enter  upon  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Gisborne's  third  essay— Calvinism  and  Anti-Calvinism;  and 
we  are  glad  to  excuse  ourselves.  We  must  again,  before  long, 
resume  the  consideration  of  that  unattractive  topic,  and  may 
then  advert  to  some  of  the  remarks  in  the  present  volunre. 
Mr.  Gisborne  avows  himself  to  maintain  sentiments  *  unequi- 
*  vocally  contrary  to  every  peculiarity  of  Calvinism.'  We  only 
wish  tlrat  every  anti-Calvinist  were  like  him  in  spirit  and  in 
doctrine :  the  controversy  would  then  be  divested  of  half  iu 
perplexity  and  all  its  bitterness.  It  does  not  strike  us,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Mr.  Gisborne  has  very  deeply  studied  the  subject  for 
himself ;  and  some  of  his  statements  he  w  ould  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  substantiate.  VV^e  have  great  pleasure  in  transcribing 
the  following  liberal  remarks,  with  which  we  shall  take  leave 
of  this  estimable  writer. 

*  Human  laws  cannot  alter  the  inherent  nature  of  religious  doc* 
trine  ;  nor  warrant  any  man  to  recognize  as  nccurntely  scriptural  that 
which  he  believes  to  be  erroneous.  But  if  the  laws  of  any  giveo' 
country  treat  with  avowed  and  equal  respect  the  peculiar  religious 
opinions  by  which  two  bodies  of  men  are  discriminated,  the  one  from 
the  other ;  the  circumstance  must  be  acknowledged  as  a  very  forcible 
admonition  to  botli  those  bodies  to  treat  each  other,  so  far  as  their 
several  religious  opinions  arc  concerned,  with  respect  and  moderation. 
Now  we  have  in  this  island  two  national  established  churches ;  the 
national  Church  of  England,  covering  the  portion  of  Great  Britain 
south  of  the  Tweed,  with  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  islands  on  the 
southern  coast;  and  the  national  Church  of  Scotland,  covering  the 
parts  north  of  that  river,  with  the  Hebrides,  and  the  Isles  of  Orkney 
and  Shetland.  In  the  Act  of  Union  between  England  and  Scotland, 
ilie  most  scrupulous  solicitude,  the  most  reasonable  and  amicably 
jealous  watchfulness,  were  mutually  employed  to  maintain  the  reli¬ 
gious  equality  of  the  two  churches.*  The  doctrine,  the  discipline, 


*  *  It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  inferiority  in  any  sense  was 
implied  as  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  because  none  of  her  ministers 
arc  entitled  as  such  to  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  circum¬ 
stance  arose  from  the  opposite  sentiments  of  the  two  churches  re¬ 
specting  tho  propriety  of  annexing,  in  certain  cases,  political  rank  and 

Krivileges  to  ecclesiastical  station.  The  Episcopal  Church  of  England 
ad  ever  been  accustomed  to  place  her  bishops  in  the  upper  House  of 
Parliament.  Had  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  approved 
such  n  measure  as  to  her  ministers,  Scotland  would  have  had  a  due 
prn|iortion  of  spiritual  as  of  temporal  peers.’ 
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ibe  rigbu.  the  privUegeti  the  revenue««  of  each  church  were  equally 
ratitWd  aad  secured  by  law.  Each  church  was  authoritatively  recog- 
nixed,  aod  pronounced  to  be  a  true  and  genuine  Protestant  Church  of 
Christ.  The  two  churches*  however,  display  on  the  Calvinistic  points 
a  marked  diversity  of  sentiment.  The  Church  of  England*  oy  her 
articles,  to  use  the  representation  least  favourable  to  Andcahrinlsm* 
admits  that  doctrine  into  her  communion.  Her  northern  sister,'  by 
her  Confession  of  Faith,  excludes  it  from  her  creed.  Every  door, 
every  window,  every  loophole,  every  crevice,  appears  to  be  barricaded 
against  the  intrusion  of  AnticiUvinistic  tenets.  How  unbecoining 
then  must  it  be  in  a  Calvinist  bitterly  to  declaim  against  the  Antlcal- 
vinistic  system  as  heretical,  when  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  solemnly  declares  the  national  Church  of  England,  which  com* 
urehends  that  system,  to  be  u  true  Church  of  Christ !  Even  more  un¬ 
becoming,  if  it  be  possible,  roust  be  the  conduct  of  the  Anticalvinist, 
who  should  furiously  inveigh  against  Calvinism  as  heresy  ;  when  the 
same  Imperial  Legislature  of  his  country  avers  the  national  Church  of 
Scotland,  founded  on  a  basis  exclusively  Calvinistic,  to  be  a  true 
Church  of  Christ ! 

*  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  preceding  part  of  this  chapter,  my 
purpose  has  been  to  lead  the  Calvinistic  and  the  Anticalvinistic  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church  of  England,  severally,  to  understand  the  tenets 
and  proceedings,  each  of  the  other,  with  distinctness ;  to  regard  one 
another,  amidst  all  their  discrepances  and  reciprocally  discerned  or 
imputed  errors,  with  brotherly  love ;  and  to  oppose  each  other,  when 
need  may  require,  in  the  spirit  of  Christians.  It  may  be  well  for  all 
of  us  habitually  to  remember,  how  much  more  venial  it  may  prove  at 
the  great  day  of  account,  to  have  held,  through  prepossession,  very 
considerable  errors,  than  to  have  known  and  defended  the  truth  in  on 
unchristian  spirit.* 


Art  IV.  Bracebridge  Hall ;  or,  the  Humorists*  By  Geoffrey  Crayon, 
Gent.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  798.  Price  11.  is.  London,  1822. 

IF  we  have  been  somewhat  tardy  in  noticing  this  last,  and,  we 
are  sorry  to  learn,  farewell  prod  action  of  the  Author  of  the 
Sketch  Book,  we  may  take  to  ourselves  the  credit  of  having 
been  the  first  to  welcome  him  to  England.  Before  any  one  of 
his  volumes  had  received  the  Imprimatur  of  Albemarle-street, 
we  were  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  copy  of  the  modest  brochure 
which  let  us  into  the  secret  that  America  had  at  length  pro-^ 
duced  a  genuine  fine  writer.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  antici¬ 
pating  all  the  incredulity  and  amazement  with  which  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  such  a  fact  was  likely  to  be  received  by  our 
literary  aristocracy  North  and  South  ;  and  though  the  circum^ 
stance  itself  did  not  appear  to  us  prodigious,  though  we  were 
inclined  rather  to  feel  surprise  that  nothing  of  the  kind  had 
lidlen  out  before,  we  were  aware  that  to  many  of  the  arbiteni 
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of  taste  and  monopolists  of  wisdom  in  this  country,  Oeolfrey 
Crayon  would  appear  a  sort  of  btsui  natura.  The  event  cor¬ 
responded  to  this  anticipation.  *  It  has  been  a  matter  of  mar- 

*  vel/  says  the  Author  of  himself,  *  that  a  man  from  the  wild* 

*  of  America  should  express  himself  in  tolerable  English.  I 

*  was  looked  upon  as  something  new  and  strange  in  literature ; 

'  a  kind  of  demi- savage,  with  a  feather  in  his  hand,  instead  uf 

*  on  his  head ;  and  there  was  a  curiosity  to  hear  what  such  a 
'  being  had  to  say  alx)ut  civilized  society.* 

That  suqirise  has  passed,  anil  our  wiseacres  are  beginning  to 
be  ashamed  of  having  felt  any.  Stranger  things  still  have 
sprung  up  in  the  literary  world  since  Geoffrey  Crayon  began 
his  career.  We  have  seen  Frenchmen  writing  good  English, 
Quakerism  sending  forth  her  poets,  and  Russia  furnishing  an 
anthology  ;  marvels  quite  as  strange  and  unlooked  for  as  the 
appearance  of  an  American  Addison.  But,  though  the  public 
has  ceased  to  wonder  after  the  Autlior  of  the  Sketch  Book, 
tlie  interest  excited  by  his  works  has  suHered  no  abatement 
The  volumes  have  fairly  taken  root  in  our  literature ;  and  of  all 
the  publications  which  have  made  their  appearance,  within  the 
last  few  years,  under  the  same  Bibliopolistical  auspices,  these 
sinmle  delightful  sketches  seem  to  bid  fairest  for  longevity. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  Sketch  Book,  will  be  permanently 
beneficial.  England  and  America  seem  to  be  brought  nearer 
to  each  other  by  this  identification  of  their  literature.  To  this, 
the  spirit  of  the  work  itself  has  powerfully  contributed. 

‘  When  I  first  published  my  former  writings/  says  Mr.  Irvine,  *  it 
was  with  no  hope  of  gaining  favour  in  English  eyes,  for  1  little 
thought  they  were  to  become  current  out  of  my  own  country ;  and 
hud  1  merely  sought  popularity  among  my  own  countrymen,  1  should 
have  taken  a  more  direct  and  obvious  way  by  gratifying,  rather  than 
rebuking  the  angry  feelings  that  were  then  prevalent  against  Eng* 
land. 

*  And  here  let  me  acknowledge  my  warm,  my  thankful  feelings,  at 
the  effect  priuluced  by  one  nt  my  trivial  lucubrations.  1  allude  to 
the  essay  in  the  Skctchdkxik,  on  the  subject  of  the  literary  feuds 
between  England  and  America.  1  cannot  express  the  heartfelt  de¬ 
light  1  have  experienced,  at  the  unexpected  sympathy  and  approba¬ 
tion  with  which  those  remarks  have  been  received  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  1  speak  this  not  from  any  paltry  feelings  of  gratified 
vanity  ;  for  1  attribute  the  effect  to  no  merit  of  my  pen.  The  paper 
in  question  was  brief  and  casual,  and  the  ideas  it  conveyed  were 
simple  and  obvious.  **  It  was  the  cause ;  it  was  the  cause'*  alone. 
There  was  a  predisposition  on  the  part  of  my  readers  to  be  favourably 
affecteil.  My  countrymen  responded  in  heart  to  the  filial  feelings  1 
had  avowed  in  their  name  towards  the  parent  country ;  and  there  was 
a  generous  8ym|)atliy  in  every  English  oosom  towards  a  solitary  indi* 
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Tiduali  lifting  up  his  voice  in  a  strange  land,  to  vindicate  the  injured 
character  of  his  nation.  There  are  some  causes  so  sacred  as  to  carry 
with  them  an  irresistible  appeal  to  every  virtuous  bosom ;  and  hie 
needs  but  little  power  of  eloquence,  who  defends  the  honour  of  his 
wife,  his  mother,  or  his  country. 

*  1  hail,  therefore,  the  success  of  that  brief  paper,  as  shewing  how 
much  good  may  be  done  by  a  kind  word,  however  feeble,  when  spoken 
in  season — as  shewing  how  much  dormant  good  feeling  actually  exists 
in  each  country,  towards  the  other,  which  only  wants  the  slightest 
spark  to  kindle  it  into  a  genial  dame — as  shewing,  in  fact,  what  I  have 
Jl  along  believed  and  asserted,  that  the  two  nations  would  grow  to- 
getlier  in  esteem  and  amity,  if  meddling  and  malignant  spirits  would 
but  throw  by  their  mischievous  pens,  and  leave  kindred  hearts  to  the 
kindly  impulses  of  nature. 

*  'i'o  the  magnanimous  spirits  of  both  countries  must  we  trust  to 
carry  such  a  natural  alliance  of  afi'ection  into  full  effect.  To  |>ens 
more  powerful  than  mine  1  leave  the  noble  task  of  promoting  the 
cause  of  national  amity.  To  the  intelligent  and  enlightened  of  my 
own  country,  1  address  my  parting  voice,  entreating  them  to  shew 
themselves  superior  to  the  petty  attacks  of  the  ignorant  and  the  worth¬ 
less,  and  still  to  look  with  dispassionate  and  philosophic  eye  to  the 
moral  character  of  Kngland,  as  the  intellectual  source  of  our  rising 
greatness ;  while  I  appeal  to  every  generous-minded  Englishman  from 
tile  slanders  which  disgrace  the  press,  insult  the  understanding,  and 
belie  the  magnanimity  of  his  country  :  and  1  invite  him  to  look  to 
America,  as  to  a  kindred  nation,  worthy  of  its  origin  ;  giving,  in  the 
healthy  vigour  of  its  growth,  the  best  of  comments  on  its  parent 
stock  ;  and  reflecting,  in  the  dawning  brightness  of  iu  fame,  the  moral 
cfi'ulgence  of  British  glory. 

*  1  am  sure  that  such  appeal  will  not  be  made  in  vain.  Indeed  I 
have  noticed,  for  some  time  post,  an  essential  change  in  English  ten- 
tiinentwith  regard  to  America.  In  parliament,  that  fountain-head  of 

Kublic  opinion,  there  seems  to  be  an  emulation,  on  both  sides  of  the 
ouse,  in  holding  the  language  of  courtesy  and  friendship.  The  same 
spirit  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  prevalent  in  good  society, 
lliere  is  a  growing  curiosity  concerning  my  country  ;  a  craving  de¬ 
sire  for  correct  information,  that  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  a  favourable 
understanding.  The  scoffer,  1  trust,  has  liud  his  day  ;  the  time  of  the 
slanderer  is  gone  by.  The  ribald  jokes,  the  stale  commonplaces, 
which  have  so  long  passed  current  when  America  was  the  theme,  arc 
now  banished  to  the  ignorant  and  the  vulgar,  or  only  perpetuated  by 
the  hireling  scribblers  and  traditional  jesters  of  the  press.  The  in¬ 
telligent  and  high-minded  now  pride  themselves  upon  making  America 
a  study. 

*  But  however  my  feelings  may  be  understood  or  reciprocated  on 
cither  side  of  the  Atlantic,  1  utter  them  witliout  reserve,  for  1  have 
ever  found  that  to  speak  frankly  is  to  speak  safely.  I  am  not  so  tan- 
piinc  as  to  believe  that  the  two  nations  are  ever  to  be  bound  together 
by  any  romantic  ties  of  feeling;  but  I  believe  that  much  may  be  done 
tuwarda  keeping  alive  cordial  senlinients,  were  every  well  disposed 
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inind  occaiiontlly  to  llirow  in  a  simple  word  of  kindness.  If  I  ha?^, 
indeed,  producca  any  sudi  effect  by  my  writings,  it  will  be  a  soothing 
reffcction  to  me,  that  for  once,  in  the  course  ol  a  rather  negligent 
life,  1  have  been  useful ;  that  for  once,  by  the  casual  exercise  of 
a  pen  which  has  been  in  general  but  too  unprotitobly  employed, 

1  nave  awakened  a  chord  of  sympathy  between  the  land  of  my 
fathers  and  the  dear  land  that  gave  me  birth. 

*  In  the  spirit  of  these  sentiments  1  now  take  my  farewell  of  tbe 

Saternal  soil.  With  anxious  eye  do  1  behold  the  clouds  of  doubt  and 
ifficulty  that  are  lowering  over  it,  and  earnestly  do  1  hope  that  they 
may  all  clear  up  into  serene  and  settled  sunshine.  In  bidding  thu 
last  adieu,  my  lieart  is  tilled  with  fond,  yet  melancholy  emotions; 
and  tlill  1  linger,  and  still,  like  a  child,  leaving  the  venerable  abodes 
of  his  forefathers,  1  turn  to  breathe  forth  u  tilial  benediction : 

*'  Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  oh  England !  and  plenteousness  within 
thy  palaces ;  for  iny  brethren  and  my  companions*  sake  I  will  now 
say,  Peace  be  within  thee!’**  Vol.  11.  pp.  K>k 

If,  by  his  first  works,  the  Author  won  his  wav  into  the  good 
graces  of  his  readers,  these  volumes  will,  we  ibiuk,  give  him 
a  firm  hold  of  English  hearts.  There  were  some  persons  who, 
on  the  appearance  of  tiie  present  work,  were  not  tardy  in  an¬ 
nouncing  its  decided  inferiority  to  the  Sketch  Hook.  It  contains 
less  variety,  we  admit,  and  sometliing  of  the  novelty  of  course 
has  evaporated  ;  but,  had  it  appeared  first,  Hracebridge  Hall 
would  ha\e  been  thought  the  cleverer  book  of  the  two.  In  point 
of  literary  merit,  it  is  fully  etpial  to  its  predecessors,  while  there 
is  discovered,  in  many  j>arts.  a  deeper  vein  of  thought,  a  wider 
range  of  rellection  than  characterized  the  earlier  sketches. 
Where  the  nature*  of  Ins  subject  calls  for  nothing  beyond  that 
pensive  or  playful  toying  with  grave  thoughts  which  delights 
the  fancy  in  her  phihisophic  moods,  by  the  side  of  a  trout 
stream,  or  under  tlie  shadow  of  a  (jothic  ruin, — the  Author  is 
always  an  elegant  expositor  of  natural  sentiments.  He  has 
evidently  drunk  eleep  into  the  spirit  of  English  scenery,  and 
his  writings  reflect  its  genuine  character.  *  I  thought,*  he 
says,  *  1  never  could  be  sated  with  the  sweetness  and  freshness 
‘  of  a  country  so  completely  carpeted  with  verdure  ;  where 
*  even*  air  breathed  of  the  balmy  pasture  and  the  honey- 
•  suckled  hedge.  1  was  continually  coming  upon  some  little 
•  document  of  poetry’  in  the  blossomed  hawthorn,  the  daisy, 
•  the  cowslip,  the  primrose,  or  some  other  simple  object  that 
*  has  received  a  supernatural  value  from  the  muse.*  And 
under  this  impression  he  has  written.  His  pages  breathe  the 
quiet,  gentle  tmthusiasm  inspired  by  the  modest  English  land¬ 
scape  in  a  genuine  lover  of  nature.  \  holiday  feeling  pervades 
the  work,  answering  to  the  aspect  every  subject  assumes 
in  it,  tor  all  tilings  hero  appear  in  their  Sunday  dress.  l3uV 
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MK  Irvine,  in  his  cliapter  on  English  Country  Gentlemen, 
and  elsewliere,  lias  shewn  us  that  he  can,  when  he  pleases,  put 
forth  a  manly  energy  of  thought  and  feeling  much  above  that 
tone  of  a  mere,  good-humoured,  quiet  observer  of  customs  and 
manners,  wliich  it  suits  him  generally  to  observe.  We  are 
happy  to  think  that  the  admirable  sentiments  contained  in  that 
ehapier.  will,  by  favour  of  the  8(piire,  the  Stout  Gentleman, 
anii  other  strong  points  of  the  book,  find  their  w’ay  into 
circleji  where  any  more  formal  appttal  would  he  very  unlikely 
to  succeed.  Coming  from  Mr.  Irvine,  they  will  he  receive<i 
without  any  possible  suspicion  of  their  being  dictated  by  party 
prejudice. 

*  Whatever  may  be  said  of  English  mobs  and  English  dcmagoguet» 

1  have  never  met  with  a  people  more  open  to  reason,  more  con- 
MiltTute  in  their  tempers,  more  tractable  by  argument  in  the  roughest 
times,  tliun  the  English.  They  are  remarkably  quick  at  discerning 
and  npprei’ialing  whatever  is  manly  and  honourable.  They  are  by 
nature  and  habit  methodical  and  orderly  ;  and  they  feel  the  value  of 
all  that  is  regular  and  respectable.  They  may  occasionally  be  de« 
ceived  by  sophistry,  and  excited  into  turbulence  by  public  distresses 
and  the  misrepresentations  of  designing  men;  but  open  their  eyes, 
and.  they  will  eventually  rally  round  the  land-marks  of  steady  truth 
and  deliberate  good  sense.  They  are  fond  of  established  customs, 
they  are  fond  of  long  established  names ;  and  that  love  of  order  and 

3uict  which  cliaraciorizes  the  nation,  gives  a  vast  influence  to  the 
escciulunts  of  the  old  families,  whose  forefutlicrs  have  been  lords  of 
the  soil  from  tiUie  immemorial. 

*  It  is  when  the  rich  and  well-cducatcd  and  highly  privileged  classes 
neglect  their  duties,  when  they  neglect  to  study  the  interests,  and 
conciliate  the  ntfections,  and  instruct  the  opinions,  and  champion  the 
rights  of  the  people,  that  the  latter  become  discontented  and  tur¬ 
bulent,  and  full  into  the  hands  of  demugogut.'s:  the  demagogue 
always  steps  in  where  the  patriot  is  wanting.  There  is  a  coimnon 
high-handed  cant  among  the  high-feeding,  and,  as  they  fancy  them¬ 
selves,  high-minded  men,  about  putting  down  the  mob;  but  all  true 
physicians  know  that  it  is  better  to  sweeten  the  blood  than  attack  the 
tumour,  to  apply  the  emollient  rather  than  the  cautery.  It  is 
absurd  in  a  country  like  England,  where  there  is  so  much  freedom, 
and  such  a  jealousy  of  right,  for  any  man  to  assume  an  aristocraticol 
tone,  and  to  talk  superciliously  of  the  common  people.  There  is  no 
rank  that  makes  him  independent  of  the  opinions  and  aftections  of 
bis  fellow-mcn  ;  there  is  no  rank  nor  distinction  that  severs  him  from 
bit  fellow  subject ;  and  if,  by  any  gradual  neglect  or  assumption  on 
the  one  side,  and  discontent  and  jealousy  on  the  other,  the  orders  of 
tocicty  should  really  separate,  let  those  who  stand  on  the  eminence 
beware  that  the  chasm  is  not  mining  at  their  feet.  The  orders  of 
society  in  all  well  constituted  governments  are  mutually  bound  to- 
gviher,  and  important  to  each  otlicr  ;  there  can  be  no  such  thing  in 
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a  free  government  as  a  vacuum ;  ami  whenever  one  w  likely  to  take 
place,  by  the  drawing  off  of  the  rich  and  intelligent  from  the  poor, 
the  bad  paMious  of  society  will  rush  in  to  fill  up  the  space,  and  rend 
the  whole  asunder. 

‘  Though  born  and  brought  up  in  a  republic,  and  more  and  more 
confirmed  in  republican  principles  by  every  year’s  observation  and 
experience,  yet  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  excellence  that  may  exist 
in  other  forms  of  government,  nor  to  the  fact  that  they  may  be  more 
suitable  to  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  exist :  1  have  endeavouretl  rather  to  look  at  them  as  they  are, 
and  to  observe  how  they  are  calculated  to  effect  the  end  which  they 
propose.  Considering,  therefore,  the  mixed  nature  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  country,  and  its  representative  form,  I  have  looked 
w  ith  admiration  at  the  manner  in  which  the  wealth  and  influence  and 
intelligence  were  spread  over  its  whole  surface ;  not,  as  in  some 
monarchies,  draineu  from  the  country,  and  collected  in  towns  and 
cities.  1  have  considereil  the  great  rural  establishments  of  the 
nobility,  and  the  lesser  establishments  of  the  gentry,  as  so  many 
reservoirs  of  wealth  and  intelligence  distributed  about  the  kingdom, 
opart  from  the  towns,  to  irrigate,  freshen,  and  fertilize  the  surrounding 
country.  1  have  looked  upon  them  too,  as  the  august  retreats  of 
patriots  and  statesman,  where,  in  the  enjoyment  of  honourable  inde¬ 
pendence  and  elegant  leisure,  they  might  train  up  their  minds  to 
appear  in  those  legislative  assemblies,  whose  debates  and  decisions 
form  the  study  and  precedents  of  other  nations,  and  involve  the 
interests  of  the  world. 

*  1  have  been  both  surprised  and  disappointed,  therefore,  at  finding, 
that  on  this  subject  f  was  often  indulging  in  an  Utopian  dream,  rather 
than  a  well-founded  opinion.  I  have  been  concerned  at  finding  that 
these  fine  estates  were  too  often  involved,  and  mortgaged,  or  placed 
in  the  hands  of  creditors,  and  the  owners  exiled  from  their  paternal 
lands.  There  is  an  extravagance,  I  am  told,  that  runs  parallel  with 
wealth  :  a  lavish  expenditure  among  the  great ;  a  senseless  com¬ 
petition  among  the  aspiring ;  a  heedless,  joyless  dissipation  among 
all  the  upper  ranks,  that  often  beggars  even  these  splendid  establish¬ 
ments,  breaks  down  the  pride  and  principles  of  their  possessors,  and 
makes  too  many  of  them  mere  place-hunters,  or  shitting  absentees. 
It  is  thus  that  so  many  arc  thrown  into  the  hands  of  government ; 
and  a  coun,  which  ought  to  be  the  most  pure  and  honourable  in 
Europe,  is  so  often  degraded  by  noble,  but  importunate  time-servers. 
It  it  thus,  too,  that  so  many  become  exiles  from  their  native  land, 
crowding  the  hotels  of  foreign  countries,  and  expending  upon 
tliankless  strangers  the  wealth  so  hardly  drained  from  their  laborious 
|Huuantry.  1  have  looked  upon  ihese  latter  with  a  mixture  of  censure 
and  concern.  Knowing  the  almost  bigoted  fondness  of  an  English¬ 
man  for  his  native  home,  I  can  conceive  w’hat  must  be  their  com¬ 
punction  and  regret,  when,  amidst  the  sunburnt  plains  of  France, 
they  call  to  mind  the  green  fields  of  England;  the  licreditary  groves 
which  they  have  abandoned,  and  the  hospiuble  roof  of  their  fathers, 
which  they  have  left  desolate,  or  to  be  inhabited  bv  strangers.  Bui 
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retrenchment  Is  no  plea  for  an  abandonment  of  country.  They  have 
risen  with  the  prosperity  of  the  land  ;  let  them  abide  its  fluctuations, 
and  conform  to  its  tbrtunes.  It  is  not  for  the  rich  to  fly  because  the 
country  is  suffering  :  let  them  share,  in  their  relative  proportion,  the 
common  lot;  they  owe  it  to  the  land  that  has  elevated  them  to 
honour  and  affluence.  When  the  poor  have  to  diminish  their  scanty 
morsel  of  bread ;  when  they  have  to  com|>ound  with  the  crtTings  of 
nature,  and  study  witli  how  little  they  can  do,  and  not  be  starved; 
it  is  not  then  for  the  rich  to  fly,  and  diminish  still  further  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  poor,  that  they  themselves  may  live  in  splendour 
in  a  cheaper  country.  Let  them  rather  retire  to  their  estates,  and 
there  practise  retrenchment.  Let  them  return  to  that  noble  sim¬ 
plicity,  that  practical  good  sense,  that  honest  pride,  which  form  tlie 
foundation  ot  true  English  character,  and  from  them  they  may  again 
rear  the  edifice  of  fair  and  honourable  prosperity. 

*  On  tlie  rural  habits  of  the  English  nobility  and  gentry,  on  the 
manner  in  which  they  discharge  their  duties  on  their  patrimonial 
possessions,  depend  greatly  the  virtue  and  welfare  of  the  nation.  So 
long  as  they  puss  tlie  greater  part  of  their  time  in  the  quiet  and 
purity  of  the  country ;  surrounded  by  the  monuments  of  their 
illustrious  ancestors ;  surrounded  by  every  thing  that  can  inspire 
generous  pride,  noble  emulation,  and  amiable  and  magnanimous 
sentiment;  so  long  they  are  safe,  and  in  them  the  nation  may 
repose  its  interests  and  its  honour.  But  the  moment  that  they 
be^me  the  servile  throngers  of  court  avenues,  and  give  tliemselvcs 
up  to  the  political  intrigues  and  heartless  dissipations  of  the  metro¬ 
polis,  that  moment  they  lose  the  real  nobility  of  their  natures,  and 
become  the  mere  leeches  of  the  country;*  \^1.  II.  pp.  8 — 15. 

It  will  not  1)6  necessary  for  us,  as  the  volumes  have  been  so 
long  before  the  public,  to  give  any  minute  account  of  their 
contents.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  portraits  of  the  Busy 
Man,  Ready  Money  Jack,  Tlie  General,  and  Ned  Slingsby. 
The  Widow  is  less  happy  as  a  character,  though,  we  aoubt 
not,  *  after  nature  ;*  but  her  retinue  is  an  exquisite  cabinet 
picture.  There  is  some  equally  good  portrait  nainting  in  Dolph 
Heyliger,  a  companion  story  to  Rip  Van  VVinkle ;  and  tlie 
scenery  is  admirnole.  We  are  tempted  to  give  the  picture  of 
Dame  Heyliger's  shop,  as  a  perfect  specimen  of  Dutch 
painting. 

*  Living  in  a  mercantile  town,  she  had  caught  something  of  the 
spirit,  and  determined  to  venture  a  little  in  the  great  lottery  of  com¬ 
merce.  On  a  sudden,  therefore,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  street, 
there  appeared  at  her  window  a  grand  array  of  gingerbread  kings  and 
queens,  with  their  arms  stuck  a  kimbo,  after  the  invariable  royal 
manner.  There  were  also  several  broken  tumblers,  some  filled  with 
tu^r  plums,  some  with  marbles;  there  were,  moreover,  cakes  of 
various  kinds,  and  barley-sugar,  and  Holland  dolls,  and  wooden 
horses,  witli  here  and  there  gili-covcrcd  picture-books,  and  now  and 
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then  a  ikcin  of  thread  or  a  dangling  pound  of  candies.  At  the  door 
of  the  house  iiikt  the  guod  old  duine*s  cat,  a  decent  demure-lookiag 
personage,  that  seemed  to  scan  every  body  that  passed,  to  criticise 
their  dress,  and  now  and  tlien  to  stretch  her  neck,  and  look  out  with 
sudden  curiosity,  to  see  w  hat  wag  going  on  at  the  other  end  of  the 
street ;  but  if  by  chance  nnv  idle  vagabond  dog  came  by,  and  oHered 
to  be  uncivil — hoity-toity, — bow  she  would  bristle  up,  and  growl,  and 
spit,  and  strike  out  her  paws  !  She  was  as  indignant  as  ever  was  an 
ancient  and  ugly  spinster  on  the  approach  of  some  graceless  pro* 
Higate  !* 

This  gocxl  dame  had  one  son,  the  child  of  her  old  age,  of 
;dl  unlucky  urchins  tlie  most  mischievous. 

•  Not  that  the  whipster  was  really  vicious  ;  be  was  only  full  of  fun 
and  frolic,  and  bad  that  daring,  gamesome  spirit,  which  is  extolled  in 
a  rich  man's  cliild,  hut  execrated  in  a  poor  man’s.  lie  was  continually 
getting  into  scrapes  :  bis  mother  was  incessantly  harassed  with  com¬ 
plaints  of  some  waggish  pranks  which  he  had  played  off :  bills  were 
sent  in  for  windows  that  ijc  had  broken  ;  in  a  word,  he  had  not  reached 
his  fourteenth  y*  ar  before  he  was  pronounced,  by  all  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  to  be  a  **  wicked  dog,  the  wickedest  dog  in  tlic  street  !**  Nay, 
one  old  gentleman,  in  a  claret-coloured  coat,  with  a  thin  red  face,  and 
ferret  eyes,  went  so  far  ns  to  assure  dame  Ileyligcr,  that  her  son 
would,  one  dny  or  other,  come  to  the  gallows  ! 

‘  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  poor  old  soul  loved  her  boy.  It 
scenied  as  though  she  loved  him  the  better  the  worse  he  behaved; 
and  that  he  grew  more  in  her  favour,  the  more  he  grew  out  of  favour 
with  the  world.  Mothers  are  foolish,  fond-hearlcd  beings:  there’s  no 
reasoning  tliem  out  of  their  dotage  ;  and,  indeed,  this  poor  woman's 
child  was  all  that  was  left  to  h»vc  her  in  this  w  orld  ; — so  we  must  not 
think  it  hard  tltut  she  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her  good  friends,  who 
sou^lit  to  prove  to  her  that  Dolph  would  come  to  a  halter. 

*  To  do  the  varlet  justice,  too,  lie  was  strongly  attached  to  liis  pa¬ 
rent.  He  would  not  willingly  have  given  licr  pain  on  any  account  ; 
and  when  he  had  been  doing  wrong,  it  was  hut  for  liiin  to  catch  liii 

{)our  mother’s  eye  fixed  w  istfully  and  sorrowfully  upon  him,  to.  till  hii 
leart  with  hitteriuss  and  contrition.  Hut  lie  was  a  heedless  youngster, 
and  could  not,  for  the  life  of  him,  resist  any  new*  temptation  to  fun 
and  miiehief.  'I'liougii  quick  at  liis  learning,  w  lienever  he  could  be 
brought  to  apply  himself,  yet  lie  was  alw  ays  prone  to  he  led  away  by 
idle  company,  and  wouhl  piny  truant  to  hunt  after  birds’  nests,  to  rot) 
orchards,  or  to  swim  in  the  Hudson. 

*  In  this  way  he  grow  up,  a  tall,  lubberly  boy;  and  his  mother  began 
to  be  greatly  perplexed  w  hat  to  do  w  iih  him,  or  how  to  put  him  in  a 
way  to  do  for  himseif ;  for  he  had  acquired  such  an  unlucky  reputa¬ 
tion,  that  no  one  seemtxl  willing  to  employ  him.’  Vol.  11.  pp.  ‘24*3— 
‘245. 

At  length  an  opportunity  offers  of  his  succeeding  to  the  va- 
c:iul  place  of  apprentice  to  a  famous  (jeiiuan  doctor  resident  in 
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his  native  low  ii,  Dr.  Karl  Lodovick  Knipperhausen.  The  ftrst 
su^estioii  of  the  plan  calls  up  a  vision  of  glory  to  lilt  motber’a 
eye.  *  already  saw  Dolph,  in  her  mind’s  eye,  with  a  cane 

*  nt  his  nose,  a  knocker  at  his  door,  mul  an  M.D.  at  the  end  of 

*  his  iiaine— one  of  the  established  dignitarii^s  of  tho  towa/ 
His  introduction  to  his  new  master  is  thus  described. 

« They  found  the  doctor  seated  in  an  elbow  chair,  in  one  corner  of 
lui  btudy,  or  laboratory,  with  a  large  volume,  in  German  print,  beibre 
him.  He  was  a  short  fat  man,  with  a  dark  square  fact,  rendered 
more  dark  by  a  black  velvet  can.  He  had  a  little  nobbed  note, 
not  unlike  the  ace  of  spades,  with  a  pair  of  spectacles  gleaming 
on  each  side  of  his  dusky  countenance,  like  u  couple  of  bow  win¬ 
dows. 

‘  Dolph  felt  struck  w  ith  aw’c'on  entering  into  the  presence  of  this 
learned  man  ;  and  gazed  about  him  with  a  boyish  wonder  at  the  fur¬ 
niture  of  this  chamber  of  knowledge ;  which  appeared  to  him  almost 
as  the  den  of  a  magician.  In  the  center  stood  a  claw-footed  table, 
with  pestle  and  mortar,  phials  and  gallipots,  and  a  pair  of  small  bur* 
nished  scales.  At  one  end  was  a  heavy  clothes-press,  turned  into  a 
receptacle  for  drugs  and  compounds  ;  against  which  hung  the  doctor's 
hat  and  cloak,  and  gold-headed  cane,  and  on  the  top  grinned  a  human 
ikull.  Along  the  mantel-piece  were  glass  vefweU,  in  which  were 
snakes  and  lizards,  and  a  human  feetus  preserved  in  spirits.  A  closet, 
the 'doors  of  which  were  taken  off,  contained  three  whole  shelves  of 
books,  and  some  too  of  mighty  folio  dimensions ;  a  collection,  the  like 
of  which  Dolph  had  never  before  beheld.  As,  however,  the  library 
did  not  take  up  the  whole  of  the  closet,  the  doctor's  thrifty  house¬ 
keeper  had  occupied  the  rest  with  pots  of  pickles  and  preserves;  and 
had  hung  about  the  room,  among  awful  implements  of  the  healing 
art,  strings  of  red  pepper  and  corpulent  cucumbers,  carefully  pre¬ 
served  for  seed. 

‘  Peter  de  Groodt,  and  his  proteg^,  were  received  with  ^reat  gra¬ 
vity  and  stateliness  by  ihc  wloctor,  who  was  a  very  wise,  dignified  little 
man,  and  never  smiled.  He  surveyed  Dolnh  from  head  to  foot,  above, 
and  under,  and  through  his  spectacles,  anti  the  poor  lad’s  heart  quailed 
as  these  great  glasses  glared  on  him  Kke  too  full  moons.  The  doctor 
heard  all  that  Peter  de  Groodt  had  to  say  in  favour  of  the  youthful 
candidate  ;  and  then,  wetting  his  thumb  with  the  end  of  his  tongue, 
he  began  deliberately  to  turn  over  page  after  page  of  the  great  black 
volume  before  liim.  At  length,  after  many  hums  and  haws,  and 
itrokings  of  the  chin,  and  all  that  hesitation  and.delibi'ration  with 
vhich  a  wise  man  proceeds  to  do  what  he  intended  to  do  from  the 
very  first,  the  doctor  agreed  to  take  the  lad  as  a  disciple  ;  to  give  him 
bed,  board,  and  clothing,  and  to  instruct  him  in  the  healing  art;  in 
return  for  which  he  was  to  have  his  services  until  his  twenty-first  year.* 

Vol.  II.  pp.  24R— «50. 

‘  Aiuiette  Delarbre*  has  been  found  fault  with,  because  it 
ends  happilv.  We  like  the  Autlior  all  the  better  for  not  lettioc 
Voi..  Xljk.  N.S.  T 
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her  file,  though  it  was  a  (lelioate  alternative,  aiul  few  writers 
could  have  extricated  themselves  from  such  a  subject  as  he  has 
done.  It  is  a  touching  tale,  the  more  touching  for  being  not 
over- tragic.  The  Student  of  Salamanca  is  a  story  of  a  more 
common  order  than  we  look  for  from  GeottVey  Crayon;  and  the 
Autlior  is  evidently  not  at  home  in  it.  But  it  is  not  uninterest¬ 
ing.  The  ‘  stage-coach  romance,’  is  the  cleverest  thing  in  the 
whole  work.  We  can  do  no  justice  to  it  by  detached  extracts; 
and  yet,  w  e  cannot  withhold  the  graphic  description  with  which 
it  opens. 

‘  It  was  a  rainy  Sunday,  in  the  gloomy  month  of  November.  I  had 
been  detained,  in  the  course  of  a  Journey,  by  a  slight  indisposition, 
from  which  1  was  recovering;  but  1  was  still  feverisli,  and  was  obliged 
to  keep  within  doors  all  day,  in  an  inn  in  the  small  town  of  Derby.  A 
wet  Sunday  in  a  country  inn  !  whoever  has  hod  the  luck  to  experience 
one  can  alone  judge  of  my  situation.  The  rain  pattered  against  the 
caiements ;  the  bells  tolled  for  church  with  a  melancholy  sound.  1 
went  to  tlie  windows  in  quest  of  something  to  amuse  the  eye;  but  it 
seemed  as  if  i  had  been  placed  completely  out  of  the  reach  of  all 
amusement.  The  windows  of  my  bed-room  looked  out  among  tiled 
roofs  and  stacks  of  chimneys,  while  those  of  my  sitting-room  commanded 
a  full  view  of  the  stable-yard.  1  know  of  nothing  more  calculated  to 
make  a  man  sick  of  this  world  than  a  stable-yard  on  a  rainy  day.  The 
place  was  littered  with  wet  straw  that  had  been  kicked  about  by  travel¬ 
lers  and  stable-boys.  In  one  corner  was  a  stagnant  pool  of  water,  sur¬ 
rounding  an  island  of  muck  ;  there  were  several  half-drowned  fowls 
crowded  together  under  a  cart,  among  which  was  a  miserable,  crest¬ 
fallen  cock,  drenched  out  of  all  life  and  spirit ;  his  drooping, tail  matted, 
as  it  were,  into  a  single  feather,  along  which  the  wr.ter  trickled  from  his 
back  ;  near  the  cart  was  a  half  dozing  cow,  chewing  the  cud,  and 
standing  patiently  to  be  rained  on,  witii  wreaths  of  vapour  rising  from 
her  recking  hide;  u  wall-eyed  horse,  tired  of  the  loneliness  of  the 
stable,  was  poking  his  spectral  head  out  of  a  window,  with  the  rain 
dripping  on  it  from  the  eaves ;  an  unhappy  cur,  chained  to  a  dog¬ 
house  hard  by,  uttered  something,  every  now  and  then,  between  a 
bark  and  a  yelp ;  a  drab  of  a  kitchen  wench  tramped  backwards 
and  forwards  through  the  yard  in  pattens,  looking  as  sulky  as  the 
weather  itself;  every  thing,  in  short,  was  comfortless  and  forlorn, 
excepting  a  crew  ot  hard-drinking  ducks,  assembled  like  boon  com¬ 
panions  round  a  puddle,  and  making  a  riotous  noise  over  their  li¬ 
quor.* 

•  The  day  continued  lowering  and  gloomy  ;  the  slovenly,  ragged, 
spongy  clouds  drifted  heavily  along ;  there  was  no  variety  even  in  the 
rain ;  it  was  one  dull,  continued,  monotonous  patter — patter — patter, 
excepting  that  now’  and  Uien  I  was  enlivened  by  the  iema  of  a  brisk 
shower,  from  the  rattling 'of  the  drops  upon  a  passing  umbrella. 

•  It  was  quite  rejrrshin^  (if  I  may  be  allowed  a  hackneyed  phrase 
of  the  day)  when,  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  a  horn  blew,  and  a 
stage  coach  w  hirled  through  the  street,  with  outside  passengers  stuck 
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all  oTcr  it,  cowering  under  cotton  umbrellas,  and  seethed  together, 
and  reeking  with  the  steams  of  wet  box-coats  and  upper  Benjamins. 

*  'I'hc  sound  brought  out  from  their  lurking-places  a  crew  of  vaga¬ 
bond  boys*  and  vagabond  dogs,  and  the  carroty-headed  hostler,  and 
that  non-dcscript  animal  ycleped  Boots,  and  all  the  other  vagabond 
race  that  infest  the  purlieus  of  an  inn ;  but  the  bustle  was  transient ; 
the  coach  again  w  hirled  on  its  way  ;  and  boy  and  dogs,  and  hostler 
and  Boots,  all  slunk  back  again  to  their  holes  ;  the  street  again  be¬ 
came  silent,  and  the  rain  continued  to  rain  on.  In  fact,  there  was 
no  hone  of  its  clearing  up ;  the  barometer  pointed  to  rainy  weather ; 
mine  Hostess’s  tortoise-shell  cat  sat  by  the  lire  washing  her  face,  and 
rubbing  her  paws  over  her  ears  ;  and  on  referring  to  the  Almanack, 

1  found  a  direful  prediction  stretching  from  the  top  of  the  page  to 
the  bottom  through  the*  whole  month,  “  expect— much — rain— 
about — this — time!”*  Vol.  I.  pp.  112 — 19. 

We  have  been  exceedingly  pleased  with  ‘  the  Rookery,’ 
which  displays  the  same  minute  and  accurate  observation,  with 
a  mixture  of  quiet  humour  and  pensiveness  characteristic  of 
the  Author’s  happiest  style.  We  make  room  for  the  concluding 
paragraph. 

*  But,  maugre  all  these  untoward  incidents,  the  rooks  have,  upon 
the  whole,  a  happy  holiday  life  of  it.  When  their  young  are 
reared,  and  fairly  launched  upon  their  native  element  the  air,  the 
cares  of  tlic  old  folks  seem  over,  and  they  resume  all  their  aristocrati- 
cal  dignity  and  idleness.  1  have  envied  them  the  enjoyment  which 
they  appear  to  have  in  their  ethereal  heights,  sporting  with  clamorous 
exultation  about  their  lofty  bowers :  sometimes  hovering  over  them, 
Mmciimcs  partially  alighting  upon  the  top-most  branches,  and  there 
balancing  with  >  outstretched  wings,  and  swinging  in  the  bree/.e. 
Sometimes  they  seem  to  take  a  fa^iionable  drive  to  tlie  church,  and 
amuK*  themselves  by  circling  in  airy  rings  about  its  spire  ;  at  other 
times  a  mere  garrison  is  left  at  home  to  mount  guard  in  their  strong 
hold  at  the  grove,  while  the  rest  roam  abroad  to  enjoy  the  fine 
weather.  About  sunset  the  garrison  gives  notice  of  their  return  ; 
iheir  fuint  cawing  will  be  heard  from  a  great  distance,  and  they  will 
be  seen  far  uB' like  a  sable  cloud,  and  then,  nearer  and  nearer,  until 
they  all  come  soaring  home.  Then  they  perform  several  grand  cir- 
cuiu  in  the  air,  over  the  Hall  and  garden,  wheeling  closer  and  closer, 
until  they  gradually  settle  down  upon  the  grove,  when  a  prodigious 
caving  takes  place,  as  though  they  were  relating  their  day’s  aoven- 
lures. 

*  1  like  at  such  times  to  walk  about  these  dusky  groves,  and  hear 
the  various  sounds  of  these  airy  people  roosted  so  high  above  me* 
As  die  gloom  increases,  their  conversation  subsides,  and  they  seem 
to  be  gradually  dropping  asleep  ;  but  every  now  and  then  there  is  a 
<lucrulou8  note,  as  if  some  one  was  quarrelling  for  a  pillow,  or  a  little 

of  the  blanket.  It  is  late  in  the  evening  before  they  completely 
••nk  to  repose,  and  tlien  their  old  anchorite  neighbour,  the  owl,  bc- 
8^01  his  lonely  bootings  from  bis  batchelor*s-hall,  in  the  wood.’ 

T  2  Vol.  II.  pp.  95—7 
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Art.  V^.  ^4  Charfi^e  delivered  at  his  Primary  Visitation^  in  St.  PatritVi 

Cathccirul,  Dublin,  on  Thursday,  tiie  ‘JUli  of  October,  1822. 

By  William  Magee,  DD.  T.U.S.  dec.  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  2nd 

Kdition.  8vo.  pp.  .5I>.  London.  1822. 

TjrRlIAPi^  one  of  the  nses  to  which  nn  Ksfahli^hmcnt 
"  can  he  turned,  is  the  rewartling  of  learned  men.  One  is 
glad,  therefore,  when  an  individual  is  elevated  to  the  ranks  of  the 
T/evitical  nobility,  who  is  ostensibly  indebted  for  his  promotion 
to  some  other  circumstance  than  mere  family  connexion,  and 
who,  by  his  previous  reputation,  has  given  bond  to  the  public, 
for  the  competent  discharge  of  the  otHce  with  which  the  State 
lias  entrusted  him.  One  is  peculiarly  glad  when  such  a  cir- 
cuinstauce  (X'curs  in  Ireland  ;  tor  though  that  country  is  not 
likely  to  he  either  much  the  better  or  much  the  worse  lor  the 
learning  or  no  learning  of  her  lordly  and  princely  diocesans, 
still,  it  is  far  better  that  its  immense  revenues  should  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  persons  who  have  laid  society  under  some 
obligation,  than  be  engrossed  by  the  younger  branches  of 
some  two  or  three  powertul  families,  in  whom  birth  stands  for 
merit,  and  state  iutluence  supersedes  religious  qualifications. 

Archbishop  Magee  is  known  to  our  readers  as  the  Author  of 
an  elabonite  Treatise  on  the  Atonement,  which  first  appeared 
between  Hfteen  and  twenty  years  ago,  and  to  the  merits  and 
value  of  which  a  ready  testimony  was  home  in  the  former 
series  of  this  journal.  Dr.  .Magee  shewed  himself  in  that 
work  an  acute,  though  not  a  dispassionate  critic,  and  a  skilful 
poleiiiii’,  if  not,  on  all  points,  a  thoroughly  sound  theologian. 
Of  tile  aw  ful  responsibilities  connected  with  his  present  office, 
he  appears  to  have  a  due  impre.ssion  ;  and  in  reminding  his 
clergy  of  the  description  which  the  Ordination  Service  pre¬ 
sents  of  their  character,  duties,  and  ohligatitms,  lie  makes  an 
appeal  to  their  consciences,  which,  in  a  country  less  happily 
provided  with  zealous,  apostolic,  unblemished,  self-denying 
ministers  than  Ireland  has  always  been,  might  have  sounded 
like  the  most  hiting  sarcasm. 

‘  Well  then,  indeed,  may  they  be  solemnly  called  on  (as  they  are 
immediately  after)  to  “  sec  with  what  great  care  and  study  they 
ought  to  apply  themselves ;  as  well  that  they  may  shew  themtieltei 
dutiful  and  thankful  to  the  Lord,  who  hath  placed  them  in  so  high  > 
dignity ;  as  also  to  be  careful,  that  they  neither  themselves  offead, 
nor  be  occasion  that  others  offend  :**  and  that,  for  this  puqvose,  they 
should,  as  much  us  in  them  lies,  **  forsake  and  set  aside  all  worldly 
cares  and  studies,*’  and  endeavour,  “  by  God’s  grace  to  give  thcia- 
selvi'i  wholly  to  the  office,  whcrcunto  it  hath  pleased  God  to  call 
them,  so  as,  to  tlic  utmost  of  their  power,  to  apply  tbcinadvci 
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vhoHv  to  this  one  thing,  and  draw  all  tlieir  cares  and  studies  this  way; 
and  that  they  will  continually  pray  to  God  the  Father,  by  the  media- 
uonof  our  only  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  for  tlie  heavenly  assistance  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  that,  by  daily  reading  and  weighing  of  the  Scrip, 
turcs,  they  may  wax  riper  and  stronger  in  their  ministry ;  and  that 
they  may  so  endeavour  themselves  from  time  to  time,  to  sanctify  the 
lives  of  them  and  theirs,  and  to  fashion  them  af\er  the  rule  and  doc- 
uine  ofCiirist,  that  they  maybe  wholesooie  and  godly  examples  and 
psttems  for  tlie  people  to  follow/* 

<  Is  it  not,  then,  demanded  of  tliem,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
to  bind  themselves  to  all  these  things ;  declaring,  as  in  the  more  im¬ 
mediate  presence  of  God,  and  at  his  holy  altar,  tliat  they  believe 
themselves  to  be  **  truly  ^led  to  the  order  and  ministry  of  their 
priesthood,  according  to  the  will  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
order  of  the  Church  established  in  this  realm  — that  **  out  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  they  will  carefully  instruct  the  people  committed  to 
their  charge  — that  they  **  will  give  their  fsitliful  diligence  always 
to  minister  the  doctrine,  and  sacraments,  and  the  discipline  of  Christ, 
as  the  Lord  hath  commanded,  and  as  this  Churcliand  Kealm,  occord- 
ing  to  the  commandments  of  God,  hath  received  the  same  ;** — that 
they  will  be  **  ready,  with  all  faithful  diligence,  to  banish  and  drive 
away  all  erroneous  and  strange  doctrines  contrary  to  God’s  word,  and 
to  use  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  both  public  and  private  exhorta¬ 
tions,  as  well  to  the  sick  os  to  the  whole  within  their  respective 
cures;” — that  they  will  be  “  diligent  in  prayers,  and  in  reading  of 
thc'lloly  Scriptures,  and  in  such  studies  us  help  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  same,  laying  aside  the  study  of  the  world  and  the  flesh  — that 
they  will  be  uiligent  also  to  frame  and  fashion  themselves  and  their 
families  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  to  make  both  them¬ 
selves  and  them  (as  much  as  in  them  lieth)  wholesome  examples  and 
patterns  to  the  flock  of  Christ;” — that  they  will  “  maintain  and  set 
forward  (to  the  utmost  of  their  power)  quietness,  peace,  and  love, 
among  all  Christian  people,  and  especially  among  them  that  arc  or 
shall  be  committed  to  their  charge and  finally,  that  they  “  will 
reverently  obey  their  Ordinary,  and  other  chief  Ministers,  unto  whom 
is  committed  the  charge  and  government  over  them,  following  with  a 
glad  mind  and  will  their  godly  admonitions,  and  submitting  them- 
K'lves  io  their  godly  judgments  ?” 

‘  Here,  my  Reverend  Brethren,  are  the  awful  duties,  which  we 
have  taken  upon  us  to  discharge.  Here  are  the  promises,  by  which 
we  have  bound  ourselves  to  our  great  Master.  Here  is  the  standard, 
by  which  we  are  to  be  tried,  by  ourselves,  by  the  world,  and  above  all, 
by  our  Eternal  Judge,  Happy,  indeed,  would  it  be  for  us.  and  for 
those  committed  to  our  care,  could  we  bear  to  be  measured  by  this 
•tandard.  And  yet,  if  not,  what  must  be  the  consequence,  both  to 
ourselves,  and  to  those  who  arc  entrusted  to  ui : — if  wc  do  not  at 
least  endeavour,  through  the  divine  grace,  to  approach  towards  the 
fulfilment  of  this  our  bounden  duty  ! 

*  It  will,  surely,  be  admitted  by  all,  that  the  person,  who  has  en* 
b^ed  himself  by  such  solemn  obligations,  should  have  something  to 
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him,  in  his  life  and  conversation,  from  those,  who  live  aflcr 
the  ordinary  habits  and  manners  of  the  world.  And  yet,  is  thb 
always  found  to  be  the  case  in  fact  ?  Let  us  ask  ourselves  honestly 
the  (juestion,  are  there  not  some  among  us,  who  present  no  sudi  di^ 
tinctive  appearances  ?  Are  there  not  some,  who  manifest  no  anxiety 
for  the  salvation  of  those  who  arc  committed  to  their  spiritual  charge  f  I 
Some,  who  seem  to  view  the  Church,  merely  as  the  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood  ;  who  appear  to  consider  the  promises  made  by  them  at  their 
Ordination,  but  as  words  of  form ;  and  who,  provided  they  discharge, 
with  tolerable  regularity,  such  external  acts,  as  are  indispensably  re¬ 
quired  for  the  tenure  of  their  oHice  and  its  emoluments,  atford  but 
little  reason  to  suppose,  that  they  concern  themselves  about  its  weigh¬ 
tier  duties ;  or  rather,  indeed,  seem  desirous  to  escape  from  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  sanctity  or  piety,  which  might  bear  the  stamp  of  their 
sacred  profession,  deeming  it  a  higher  honour  to  mix  upon  equal 
terms  with  the  general  mass  of  society,  and  to  merge  the  Minister  of 
tiic  Gospel  in  the  gentleman  and  the  man  of  the  world  pp.  8-— H. 

*  It  were  a  lamentable  thing/  adds  the  Archbishop,  *  if  such 
‘  cases  were  numerous.  1  trust  in  (iod  they  are  not.  In  the 
‘  diocese  from  which  1  have  been  lately  rtunoved,  they  were 
'  rare  ipulerd*  What  a  much  better  state  of  things,  alter  all, 
must  prevail  in  the  Church  of  Ireland,  than  is  too  olteii  appa¬ 
rent  luTe ! 

His  (inice  then  proceeds  to  advert  to  the  prevalent  indili'er- 
ence  to  religion,  accompanied,  as  he  alleges,  with  the  dislike 
of  its  ministers,  whom  he  represents  as  ‘  resisted  and  (pppressed* 
in  their  *  property,  character,  and  teaching.'  The  whole  Order 
is  too  generally  viewed  with  ‘  malevolence.*  *  In  their  jiersons, 

*  it  is  deemed  by  many  no  violation  of  justice,  to  infringe  or 

*  evade  tlu*  laws  whicli  an*  designed  to  protect  the  maintenance 

*  of  all.*  Hear  this.  Mr.  O’Diiscol,  and  blush  !  I’alk  of  the 
('atholics  being  oppressed  and  persecuted  !  It  is  tlie  Protes¬ 
tant  clergy  who  are  being  at  one  and  the  same  time  resisted 
and  oppr»*ssed.  In  general,  it  is  only  the  weak  who  are  op¬ 
pressed,  and  the  strong  who  are  resisted;  hut  tlie  IVotesUuil 
clergy  are  in  so  anomalous  a  situation  that  they  are  exposed  to 
assaults  of  all  kinds;  ‘  insomucli,*  we  are  told,  ‘that  at  this 

*  vlay,  the  National  (’lergy  are  placed  in  a  state  little  short  of 

*  direct  perst'cution.  though  under  the  apparent  protection  of 

*  the  I. aw.*  Their  very  inaiuteuauce,  we  see,  is  placed  in  jeo¬ 
pardy.  NN  ith  a  million  for  its  aggregate  income,  tliis  much  in¬ 
jured  Church  of  Ireland  hardly  knows  how  to  help  hei^elf 
against  her  oppressors.  And  who  are  they  t  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  below  the  dignity  of  the  Apostolic  ('hair  to  name  of 
specify  these  foes  innumerable  which  compass  her  about.  But, 
according  to  the  representation  here  given,  it  would  seem  to 
be  society  at  large  :  it  is  a  general,  an  almost  universal  feeling 
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of  malevolence  which  is  pursuing  the  national  clergy  of  Irc- 
Iwui.  This  were,  indeed,  a  formidable  conspiracy.  But  the 
Church  of  Ireland  is  oppressed,  is  persecuted  ?  We  ask  again, 
bv  whom  ?  Not  surely  by  the  snug  and  compact  phalanx  of 
4iX),000  hearers  whom  she  numbers  within  her  own  pale  ?  Not, 
we  hope,  by  the  quiet  and  industrious  Presbyterians  of  Ulster. 
Then  it  must  be  the  Papists  who  oppress  the  Protestant  clergy. 
Never  mind  which  way  the  current  runs ;  Sir  Lamb,  ’tis  you. 

These  episcopal  compositions  are  most  aptly  designated  : 
their  running  title  is  a  charge.  And  the  present  consists  of  a 
series  of  charges.  Having  brought  his  charge  of  oppression 
against  tlie  general  body  of  the  Irish,  his  Grace  proceeds  to 
lay  his  indictment  more  specifically  against  his  oppressors  on  a 
liiH’erent  count. 

<  Wc,  my  Reverend  Brethren,  are  placed  in  a  station,  in  which  wc 
are  hemmed  in  by  two  opposite  descriptions  of  professing  Chrristians : 
the  one,  possessing  a  Ciiurch,  without  what  toe  can  properly  call  a 
Religion ;  and  the  other,  possessing  a  Religion,  without  what  toe  can 
properly  call  a  Church  :  the  one  so  blindly  enslaved  to  a  supposed  in¬ 
fallible  Ecclesiastical  authority,  as  not  to  seek  in  the  Word  of  God  a 
reason  for  tlie  faith  they  profess ;  the  other,  so  confident  in  the  infal¬ 
libility  of  their  individual  judgment  os  to  the  reasons  of  their  faith, 
that  they  deem  it  their  duty  to  resist  all  authority  in  matters  of  reli¬ 
gion.  We,  my  Brethren,  are  to  keep  clear  of  both  extremes ;  and 
holding  the  Scriptures  as  our  great  Charter,  whilst  we  maintain  the 
liberty,  with  which  Christ  has  made  us  free,  we  arc  to  submit  ourselves 
to  the  authority,  to  which  he  has  made  us  subject. 

*  From  this  spirit  of  tempered  freedom,  and  qualified  submission, 
sprung  the  glorious  work  of  the  Reformation,  by  which  the  Church 
of  these  countries,  having  thrown  oif  the  trammels  of  a  slavish  super¬ 
stition,  burst  forth  in  the  puritied  form  of  Christian  renovation:  and, 
having  flung  aside  the  novelties  of  human  invention,  presented  to  the 
world  the  fair  picture  of  the  /me,  and  genuine,  and  ancient  Catholic 
Church,  retaining  all  that  authority,  and  entitled  to  all  that  rever¬ 
ence,  which  belonged  to  the  early  Church,  of  which  it  is  the  disen¬ 
cumbered  and  legitimate  continuation. 

*  Now,  by  the  same  spirit,  by  which  our  Church  was  thus  restored, 
can  it  only  be  preserved :  and  from  the  decay  of  that  spirit  it  is,  that 
schism  and  confusion  have  arisen  to  disturb  its  tranquillity  and  impair 
its  benefits.  Not  only  have  disputes  and  divisions,  to  the  great  tri¬ 
umph  of  infidelity  and  irreligion,  broken  off  from  us  and  multiplied 
various  sects,  which  profess,  that  for  conscience  sake  they  reject  our 
errors,  as  we  did  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  but  also,  amongst 
ourselves,  and  within  our  own  pale,  a  sectarian  spirit  has  been  en¬ 
gendered  in  the  indulgence  of  an  unqualified  exercise  of  individual 
judgment,  which,  from  want  of  due  knowledge  and  a  full  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  relations  and  consequences  of  things,  is  sure  to  issue, 
<^ither  in  an  unauthorized  assumption  of  rights,  to  which  there  is  no 
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juft  title,  or  in  an  inconsiderate  abandonment  of  duties,  to  which  a 
more  enlightened  conscience  roust  t'eei  itself  bound  to  submit.* 

pp.  27. 

Alas  !  Alas  !  Ami  is  this  the  learneil  Dr.  Magee  ?  And  does 
he  think  to  pronaote  the  interests  of  his  Church  by  such 
iniseruble  crudities  as  these  ?  Does  he  think,  by  denying  the 
right  of  private  judgement,  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  Re¬ 
formation,  more  especially  in  Ireland  ?  Is  this  language  for 
a  Protestant  Archbishop  to  hold  in  the  nineteenth  century? 
Why,  he  has  already  been  obliged  to  eat  his  own  words ;  for 
afler  broadly  asserting  that  the  lloinnn  Catholics  possess  a 
Church  ‘  w  ithont  what  ire  can  properly  call  a  religion,’  he 
explains  his  meaning,  in  a  note,  to  be,  that  Protestants  ‘  can 

*  never  admit  that  to  he  true  rciigion  which  forbids  the  free  use 

•  of  Scripture.*  This  is  a  disreputable  evasion.  A  CJhurch 
may  both  have  a  religion,  and  profess  the  true  religion,  and 
yet  may  forbid  the  free  use  of  Script un* ;  althougli,  in  so 
doing,  she  acts  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  that  religion.  It  may 
be,  uiul  doubtless  is,  a  good  test  of  the  spirit  of  wn/  church, 
how  far  she  admits  of  or  favours  the  unrest riett'd  cinndation 
ol'  the  holy  scriptures;  but  that  circumstance  will  not  pro\'e 
of  itself  wiml  is  the  religion  of  that  church.  Arclibishop 
Mugee  has  taken  very  dangerous  ground  if  he  means  to  make 
this  the  main  distinction  between  Popery  and  tbe  Protestant 
Establishment.  He  has  supplied  a  test,  the  pjssilile  appli¬ 
cation  of  w  hich  he  can  hardly  have  been  fully  aw  are  of.  *  Nor 

can  tliey,*  he  adds,  ‘  wlio  build  ilie  entire  profession  of  the 
‘  Christian  faitli  upon  the  word  of  Ciod,  concede  tlie  atlrihule 
'  of  Christianity,  in  its  vital  character  and  in  its  |>roper  sHise, 

*  to  a  form  of  belief  i^  hich  subjects  the  w'ord  of  <Tod  to  the 

•  auUiority  of  man.’  If  the  former  part  of  this  sentence  is 
neuut  to  descrilw  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Taigland, 
it  16  not  correct :  they  build  their  belief,  in  all  controversies  of 
tnith,  on  the  power  expressly  claimed  by  their  own  Church  to 
determine  such  matters ;  iu  the  exerefse  of  w  hicb  power,  she 
has  put  forth  certain  articles  and  formularies,  which  subject 
the  word  of  God,  as  Dissenters  think,  to  tbe  aulhiiritv  of  man. 
In  the  same  sei>se  as  that  in  which  the  Protestant  blpiscopalian 
would  denv  this  to  be  the  case  with  his  *  fonn  of  holiev  the 
Papist  might,  with  c^nal  truth,  deny  the  allegation  mndt;  by  Dr. 
Mapx'.  Jic  would  not  ixlmit  that  the  wor<l  of  God  is  made 
Mifa^ect  to  tlie  authority  of  the  Church.  The  Church  of  Rome 
itHtdf  claims  only  to  be  an  authorized  guardian  and  interpreter 
of  the  Scriptures. 

Rut  what  is  this  rt  ligion  without  a  cburcli  ?  Does  the  Arch- 
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bishop  mean  to  aflinn  tliis  of  the  Presbyterians  of  Ireland,  who 
fonn  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  those  who  hem  in  the  esta* 
blisheu  Church  on  Uie  other  side?  Does  he  venture  to  affirm  of 
that  form  of  church  polity  which  the  Legislature  of  this  countiy 
lm5  formerly  recognised  as  the  established  church  in  the  nor- 
tliern  part  of  these  realms,  that  it  cannot  be  properly  termed  a 
church  i  And  is  the  Church  of  Scotland  chargeable  with  sanc- 
tiouin*^  in  her  members  such  confidence  in  tne  infallibility  of 
individual  judgement,  as  leads  them  to  resist  nil  nutborihr  iii 
luiitters  of  religion?  If  he  does  not  mean  this,  he  sbonld  nave 
told  us  what  he  meant.  For  assuredly,  this  is  a  natural  inference 
(x4»ui  his  words.  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland  cannot 
be  a  whit  more  or  less  a  dmrch,  according  to  his  own  shewing, 
because  it  is  not,  in  that  countrv>  the  established  church;  siiu>e 
ht'  admits,  tliat  the  Koinan  Catholics  liave  a  church  in  IreUnd, 
thoudi  not  a  religion.  Now  a  church  without  a  religpiiNi  m  a 
much  worse  thing,  w  ei\llkn(>w,thHn  a  religion  without  u  ciiurch; 
hut  tlie  latter  is  really  not  the  case  witii  the  Presbyleriaus :  Uiey 
Lave  botli  a  church  and  a  reJigion,  although  the  Aichbishop  of 
Dublin  was  not  aware  of  it. 

Uut,  possibly,  his  Grace  might  mean  the  whole  weight  of  this 
branch  of  the  autitlietical  sentence  to  fall  on  tlie  Inde^iendents, 
whom  lie  condescends  to  name  in  a  preceding  page.  They  are, 
however,  a  small  body  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
Archbishop  has  heard  little — at  least,  he  knows  little  about 
them.  They  must  he  Independents  indeed,  ultra  Independents, 
a  class  of  which  we  have  never  yet  lieard,  who  mainCuiii 
file  infallibility  erf  their  individual  judgement  as  to  the  reasons 
of  their  faith.*  Surely,  the  Archbishop  has  been  misled  by 
some  blundering  informant  who  has  mistaken  accountability 
for  infallibility.  Personal  accountability  is  certainly  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  those  churchless  religionists  who  acknowdedge  no 
human  authority  in  matters  of  religion,  or,  in  otlictf  words, 
which  his  Grace  may  possibly  recollect  to  have^en,  jdo  do^ 
“  minion  over”  their  “  faith.”  That  Independents  resist  all  reli¬ 
gious  authority,  however,  is  not  true ;  for,  while  they  ‘  ivLaintuin 

*  the  liberty  with  which  Christ  has  imide  tliem  free,*rthey  *  sub- 

*  mit  themselves  to  the  authority  to  which  be  has  made  them 

*  subject.*  They  do  not  forget  that  *  Uiere  in  TxpoMtoral relation 
'  tliut  binds  the  minister  to  his  flock  and  the  flock  to  their 
’  minister.’  They  acknowle<lge  an  authority  for  ledification 
resident  in  the  pastor  to  whom  they. aubmit  tneimielves  in  the 
Wd.  There  is  such  a  thing,  moreover,  as. discipline  among 
tiiein ;  and  though  it  is  their  misfortune  that  the  Archbishop 
^f  Dublin  cannot  properly  call  it  such,  they  have  what  the  *New 
Ttstament  deiioniinates  a  church. 
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What  remains  for  the  National  Clergy,  thus  oppressed,  ma¬ 
ligned,  hemmed  in,  and  beneticed,  to  do?  In  the  first  place, 
they  are  to  stay  at  home,  look  to  their  parishes,  and  not  admit 
strangers  into  their  pulpits,  which,  it  seems,  they  have  no  right 
to  do  without  special  leave  of  the  Bishop.  This  is  the  leading 
topic  of  admonition.  His  Grace  adds : 

*  There  arc  other  heads,  on  which  I  could  wish  to  address  voo. 
But,  I  have  gone  to  so  ^reat  a  length,  on  points,  which  1  deemedf  the 
most  important  at  this  time,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  reserve  them 
for  a  future  opportunity.  The  heads,  to  which  1  refer,  concern  the 
nature  and  laws  of  Residence  ;  the  condition  and  number  of  Parish 
Churches  ;  the  qualifications  and  duties  of  Churchwardens  ;  the  sd* 
vantage  resulting  to  the  Clergy  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  leading 
principles  of  Ecclesiastical  law ;  the  great  value  of  a  perfect  Uoifor* 
mity;  the  present  state  of  parochial  Education,  and  the  means  of  its 
improvement.  On  these  various  heads,  many  suggestions  present 
themselves,  but  they  must  be  postponed.*  pp.  39,  40. 

Eccleftiastical  Law,  Uniformity,  Churchwardens,  building 
churches,  these,  with  parochial  education,  constitute  his 
Grace’s  apparatus  for  promoting  Christianity  in  Ireland.  Pa- 
•  rochial  Education’  in  a  country  where  five  sevenths  of  the 
population  are  Roman  C’atholics !  When  will  this  Apostolic 
Church  be  wise?  We  do  not  ask*,  when  w’ill  she  be  Scriptural. 
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tnte.  We  cannot  compliment  the  Writer  on  havings  produced 
t  very  interesting^,  or  a  peculiarly  well  written  work.  The 
character  of  the  country  has  infected  his  pages  ;  and  for  want 
of  better  materials,  he  has  been  induced  to  inflict  upon  his 
readers  a  variety  of  details  wholly  insipid,  adventures  which 
end  in  nothing,  dry  catalogues  of  no  conceivable  interest,  and 
a  more  than  sufhcient  quantity  of  sentimentality  and  German. 

A  Tour  spread  out  into  letters,  is  always  tedious ;  but  what 
could  the  most  ingenious  tourist  find  to  fill  up  twenty-five  let¬ 
ters  withal  from  Mecklenburg  and  Holstein  ? 

Hamburg  and  Altona,  we  presume,  do  not  require  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  to  English  readers.  Mr.  Downes  did  not  fail  to  visit 
the  grave  of  Klopstock  at  Ottensen  ;  and  we  are  indebted  to 
him  for  a  correct  copy  of  the  separate  inscriptions  on  the  two 
stones  placed  over  the  graves  of  the  Poet  and  his  beloved 
Meta,  which  are  confounded  together  in  the  translation  given 
by  M  iss  Elizabeth  Smith.  We  are  surprised,  however,  that  Mr. 
Downes,  instead  of  borrow  ing  that  translation,  did  not  furnish 
us  with  a  correct  one.  A  very  remarkable  piece  of  information 
is  given  us  at  page  44.  The  clergyman  of  the  English  Reformed 
Church  at  Hamburgh,  is  represented  aa  adhering  *  exclusively 
*  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.’  Not  having  before 
heard  of  this  Scotch  liturgy,  we  regret  that  Mr.  Downes  did 
not  bring  home  a  copy  of  it.  Equally  curious  is  the  informa¬ 
tion,  (which  does  not,  however,  rest  on  our  Author’s  own  testi¬ 
mony,  but  is  imbodied  in  an  inscription  in  the  Jacobi  Kirche 
at  Lubeck,)  that  the  Jerusaiemherg  or  Hill  of  Jerusalem,  an  ar¬ 
tificial  eminence  in  the  environs,  is  at  the  same  distance  from 
that  church,  that  Golgotha  is  from  Jerusalem.  As  the  supposed 
site  of  Golgotha  is  almost  in  the  centre  of  modern  Jerusalem, 
and  never  could  have  been  without  the  ancient  city,  one  is 
curious  to  know  how  and  whence  the  worthy  Lubeckers  got 
their  information. 

The  scene  on  leaving  Ratzeburg  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen 
of  a  German  landscape. 

*  On  leaving  Ratzeburg  we  ascended  an  acclivity,  which  led  into 
sn  extensive  sandy  plain  sown  with  corn,  but  terminating  in  a  bleak 
uncultivated  tract.  *  This  region,  however  meagre  and  featureless  tlie 
description  may  appear,  possessed  for  me  an  intense  and  peculiar  in¬ 
terest.  There  was  nothing  to  meet  the  eye  but  a  grassy  expanse, 
bounded  in  front  and  on  the  right  by  a  wood.  Such  landscapes  are 

?|uitc  common  in  Germany;  but  there  was  one  minute  circumstance 
rom  which  this  derived  what  I  may  term  its  individuality.  We  were 
travellinfj^  along  the  high  road,  and  yet— properly  speaking— there 
^as  no  high  road  to  be  seen  i  for  the  uniformity  oi  the  plain  was  in¬ 
terrupted  only  by  a  number  of  tracks,  parallel  to  or  traversing  each 
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other •<— -and  dittin^uifhebh;  fW)a  die  field  around,  merely  by  the  oooi. 
parative  poverty  of  the  verdune  which  was  obliterating  them.  Thii 
neglected  aUtc  of  the  common  channel  of  communication,  ob»ervabl« 
too  in  the  vicinity  of  so  conaidcroblc  a  town  as  that  we  had  just  passed 
dinough,  was  calculated  to  excite  an  indescribable  feel ingof  blankness 
and  nonentity.  There  appeared  as  it  were  a  realization,  on  a  large 
scale,  of  the  acro6  of  an  Irish  curse  : — **  May  the  grass  grow  green 
before  your  door.”  The  louring  forest  also,  within  which  we  were 
toon  to  be  shrouded,  naturally  encouraged  melancholy  ideas,— and 
we  felt  like  those  of  Scottish  song,  who 

. saw  the  derke  forest  them  before. 

And  thought  it  awsome  for  to  see.* 

•  The  country  now  began  to  open.  Several  pretty  lakes  were  gleam, 
ing  at  a  distance  on  our  left, — one  of  which  was  nearly  traversed  by 
a  row  of  trees,  growing  upon  some  island  or  peninsula.  Among  these 
lakes  a  little  village  occasionally  appeared.  The  few  straggling  pea¬ 
sants  whom  we  met  had  each  a  rose  in  his  hat,  and  also  a  cockade«-i 
badge  of  subjection  to  the  sovereign.  About  an  hour  after  we  le(\our 
solitary  refectory,  the  road  merged  into  an  avenue  of  oaks,  which  con¬ 
tinued  in  nearly  a  straight  line  for  at  least  two  miles, — during  which 
wc  did  not  pass  a  single  habitation,  nor  encounter  any  person,  except 
a  group  in  military  habits  who  were  lying  on  the  way-side.  The  town 
of  Zarentin  succeeded,  which  is  agreeably  situated  near  the  lake  of 
SchalL’ 

On  behalf  of  those  of  our  readers  who  neither  understand 
Gtnnnn,  nor  Uvke  in  the  Literary  CJazetle,  we  must  protest 
against  giving  three  page.s  of  German,  as  a  specimen  of  Koer- 
ner’s  |K)ems,  without  a  translation.  This  is  the  more  inex¬ 
cusable  as  the  Author  appears  to  he  no  despicable  rhymester, 
and  can  write  an  extempore  in  an  album. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  w  hich  met  our  Traveller’s 
notice  iu  journeying  over  the  sands  and  through  tlie  forests  of 
Mecklenhurch,  is  the  castle  of  Schwerin.  It  shall  have  the 
benefit  of  his  description. 

*  But  how  shall  1  describe  the  picture  which  the  twilight  enabled 
ui  to  contemplate,  before  the  fhades  of  night  closed  in  ?  Near  our 
jinal  «griiia  iirem  the  forest  wc  . suddenly  beheld,  gloaming  at  a  distance 
tbrou^  tbc  ireea,  the  noble  lake  of  Schwerin.  It  lay  beneath  us-* 
•ot  **  one  burnished  .sheet  of  liviuggold,”  but  under  an  aspect  much 
mere  sublime !  The  sun  bud  sot.— and  the  subdued  .and  mellow  ligbt» 
reposing  on  tlie  unrul^'d  surface,  excelled  meridian  splendor.  Above 
ibe  lake  UMvered  a  mighty  and  iudistioct  mass.  This  was  the  feudal 
oastle  of  fichweriu,  one  of  the  proudest  baronial  renmius  in  ibis  part 
of  GcffBsn^r.  >On  beholding  it,  I  no  longer  regretted  that  1  had  not 
avcived  in  time  for  a  more  detailed  viow.  The  undefined  outline  of 
the  iofiy  imnlls  bannoniaed  so  admirably  witli  the  shadowy  and  vaniib- 
iog  liat  of  tbc  woods,  the  iaded  light  tliat  lay  upon  tbc  cxpai^*  of 
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vrttcr,  snd  the  un whispering  silence  of  the  air — that  tlie  dimnM  of 
antiquity  seemed  to  envelope  all  around,  blending  and  assimilating 
the  whole. 

«  being  estahlishcd  at  the  hotel  Bei  Kirschenau  (the  most  splendid  I 
have  yet  seen  in  Germany),  1  took  a  conductor  and  went  in  quest  of 
the  head  castellan  (to  whom  I  bore  a  letter  from  Ludwigslust),  wish¬ 
ing  to  see  the  interior  of  the  castle  at  un  early  hour.  it  was  now 
quite  dark,  1  could  only  distinguish  a  large  gloomy  pile  with  flanking 
walls.  Mr.  T.  ap|>ointcd  seven,  at  which  hour  this  morning  we  com- 
inericed  our  survey. 

•  On  obtaining  a  day-light  view,  I  was  suprised  to  see,  instead  of 
Gothic  towers,  oriental  minarets,  and  cupolas  somewhat  in  the  Tar¬ 
tarian  style — surmounting  the  main  part  of  the  building.  This  was 
aflerwards  accounted  fur  by  our  conductort  who  informed  me  that 
the  castle  bad  been  built  at  *  difl'erent  periods  by  four  dilferent  sove¬ 
reigns,  having — like  that  of  Saint  Cervantea— 

. mas  padastros 

Que  un  hijo  de  un  racionero. 

*  Tlie  first,  or  most  ancient  part,  is  styled  Gothic.  One  wall,  form¬ 
ing  a  side  of  the  court-yard,  is  divided  into  a  number  of  compart¬ 
ments,  by  horizontal  rows  of  sculptured  heads.  Between  these  rows 
small  columns  are  disposed  perpendicularly,  at  regular  intervals;  and 
the  square  recesses  thus  formed  are  severally  occupied  by  a  small 
window.  But  the  greater  portion  of  the  original  edifice  was  de¬ 
molished  many  centuries  since  by  a  militant  bishop  of  Hildesheim,  as 
pugnacious  as  any  prelate  that  ever  graced  the  tee  of  Durham  in  old 
Knglish  days.  The  second  part  was  built  about  the  era  of  the  cru¬ 
sades,  by  a  Duke  Magnus;  who,  having  been  for  some  time  a  prison¬ 
er  in  Palestine,  brought  over  with  him  a  taste  for  oriental  architect 
ture,  or — as  the  castellan  termed  it — the  Grecian  style.  The  tliird 
part  is  Gothic.  The  fourth,  and  most  modern,  was  built  by  one  of 
the  dukes ;  who,  possessing  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  had  several 
apartments  of  the  new  structure  fitted  up  as  picture  galleries,  a  mu¬ 
seum,  &c.’  pp.  127 — 130. 

*  Ancient  Lubeck’  is  very  gloomy,  and  Gothic,  and  ghastly, 
and  dull.  *  Nothing,’  says  our  Traveller,  ‘  can,  to  a  foreigner, 

*  be  more  impresaii'e  than  a  walk  in  the  dusk  through  Lubeck. 

*  The  antique  air  of  the  houses,  the  desolation  of  the  streets, 

*  the  lofty  trees  which  overshadow  the  churchyards,  and  Uit 
‘  more  lofty  spires  which  rise  above  them,  thrill  almost  to 

shiidclering.’  Tt  has  none  of  the  life  and  bustle  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  town.  In  fact,  '  the  very  business  of  buying  and  sel¬ 
ling  has  a  mysterious  and  clandestine  air.*  What  would  our 
London  tradesmen  think  of  the  following  account  ? 

'  Generally  speaking,  there  is  no  exposure  of  commoditioi  tu  the 
windows :  shew-boards  emblazoned  with  parti-coloured  letters  are 
unknown.  You  approach  the  curiously  sculptured  door  of  an  ancient 
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fabric,  in  the  portals  of  whicli  carveil  figures  of  armetl  warriors  frown 
gloomily  from  their  niches.  The  lull-door  being  continually  ajar, 
you  pu^h  it  in — and  thereby  ring  a  bell,  which  announces  to  some  re¬ 
mote  inhabitant  of  the  roomy  and  silent  dwelling  that  a  customer  is 
waiting.  Some  minutes  generally  eln|)6e,  during  which  you  stand  in 
the  vast  hall,  or  covered  court,  which  occupies  tlie  ground-Hoor  of  a 
German  house — admiring  the  antique  furniture  disposed  along  the 
wall,  or  the  waving  of  tlic  lindens  planted  in  the  court-yard  in  tlie 
rear,  w*hich  nre  seen  through  the  windows  and  glass-door,  that  sepa¬ 
rate  it  from  the  hall.  At  length  the  shopman  descends,  unlocks  a 
side-door,  and  introduces  you  into  the  ware-room,  which  occupies  one 
angle  of  the  spacious  apartment.  Thus  is  business  universally  carried 
on  in  Lubeck.’  p.  170. 

Mr.  Downes  took  a  circuitous  route  from  Itzehoe  to  Kiel, 
through  Dithsumrehen,  in  order  to  visit  7)e  lirut^Kamp,  or  the 
Spouse's  Plain,  near  the  village  of  Albersdorff.  The  wild  and 
dreary  scenery  well  comnorts  with  the  local  superstition  :  the 
road  lay  over  u  dark  and  (Ireary  level,  skirted  by  a  gloomy  forest, 
with  scarcely  any  thing  to  relieve  the  eye  from  the  monotonous 
aspect  of  heaths  and  morasses,  except  a  few  straggling  ham¬ 
lets,  and  groupes  of  sepulchral  hillocks.  From  Grlindul  to 
Alhersdorif,  the  road,  however,  is  overhung  by  a  tine  wood. 
The  “  Spouse’s  Plain,'*  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
town,  near  a  by-road.  It  is  an  oblong  field,  inclosed  with 
hedges,  and  nearly  encompassed  with  trees.  Near  the  centre 
is  a  iiollow',  in  which  is  the  hillock  on  which  *  the  Dniid’s  altar' 
stands. 

*  It  has  long  been  controverted  whether  those  altars  wliich  abound 
throughout  Ireland  be  of  Irish  or  Danish  structure.  The  exact  con¬ 
formity  between  tliis  celebrated  one  ut  Albcrsdorff,  and  all  those  I 
have  ever  scon  in  my  own  country,  seems  to  confirm  the  latter  suppo¬ 
sition.  It  is  of  granite,  and  consists  of  the  usual  number  of  hve 
large  stones,  supporting  a  &lab  or  table  which  is  much  larger.  The 
chamber  within  is  circular.  All  round  the  bottom  of  the  hillock 
grows  a  variety  of  foliage — oaks,  thorns,  sloe-trees,  &c.  It  is  dHfi- 
cult  to  account  for  the  incorrectness  of  Grose.  The  five  large  stones 
are  not  supported  by  smaller  ones,  but  support  one  much  larger.  The 
original  statement  w  as  probably  given  in  German,  and  mistranslated ; 
or  Mr.  Dethlcve  pcr!ia|>8  furnished  the  description  from  hearsay.  It 
is  not  likely  that  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  place,  as  none  of  the 
oldest  peasants  whom  wc  interrogated  recognised  his  name.*  p.  202. 

A  vignette  drawing  of  the  cromlech  adorns  the  titlepage  t® 
the  volume,  from  wliich  it  appears  not  to  answer  in  the  slight* 
est  degree  to  Grose's  description  of  a  cave  closed  up  with 
stones.  An  old  villager  mentioned  to  Mr.  Downes,  ‘  a  fading 
*  tradition,  that  marriages  used  to  be  celebrated  tliereinthe 
‘  open  air.*  He  added. 
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(  That  he  himself,  having  been  once  in  possession  of  the  land,  had 
intended  to  cut  the  table  into  small  pieces  for  paving  ;  but  that  his  ma* 
jesty  of  Denmark,  accidentally  learning  his  desij^n,  had  issued  a  pro¬ 
hibitory  mandate,  which  guarantees  for  ever  the  integrity  of  tlie  table 
and  its  appurtenances.* 

The  royal  Dane  deserves  to  be  enrolled  an  F.A.S. 

The  Probstey  (Provostship)  of  Preetz,  about  a  stage  from 
Kiel,  is  peopled  by  a  very  singular  colony,  distinguished  by 
their  peculiar  customs.  They  are  supposed  to  be  of  Wendish 
origin,  and  consequently  legitimate  descendants  of  the  Vandak. 
Pastor  Jessen  of  Schbnberg  in  the  Probstey,  is,  indeed,  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  the  inhabitants  are  of  Frisick,  rather  than 
of  Wendish  origin ;  *  resting  his  opinion  chiefly  upon  their 
‘  language,  and  especially  their  cradle-songs,  in  which  frequent 
*  allusion  is  made  to  Bremen  and  other  Frisian  parts  as  the 
‘  gtiith  ennahit/a.*  He  asserts,  nevertheless,  that  some  un¬ 
doubted  descendants  of  the  Wendians  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Preetz  and  Oldenburg,  and  that  a  tribe  of 
them  exists  not  many  miles  from  Dresden. 

*  The  first  circumstance  likely  to  attract  a  stranger,  on  entering  the 

Probstey,  is  the  peculiarity  of  physiognomy  and  dress  of  the  inliabi- 
tinu.  Their  stature  is,  as  I  have  observed,  large — and  their  cost  of 
countenance  essentially  distinct  from  that  of  the  Danes  and  Germans. 
The  men  have  large  features  distinguished  by  an  open,  honest  expres¬ 
sion.  Their  ordinary  working  dress,  which  is  grey,  did  not  strike  me 
u remarkable;  but  that  of  the  women  is  completely  characteristic  of 
I  separate  tribe.  Even  the  young  girls  wear  in  the  heat  of  summer  a 
multitude  of  thick  petticoats  ~ so  that  some  of  them  actually  appear  to 
be  furnished  with  hoops.  They  have  bodices,  generally  richly  orna¬ 
mented  with  satin  and  needle-work.  The  black  hats,  which  they 
used  to  wear,  have  been  exchanged  for  the  gold  and  silver-embroidered 
caps  of  the  Holstein  peasantry.  But  the  most  remarkable  part  of 
their  garb  is  the  stockings,  which  are  of  a  woollen  texture,  with  the 
fleecy  part  outside.  These,  like  the  ascititious  petticoats,  are  worn 
in  the  most  sultry  weather.  The  shoes  are  so  small,  as  scarcely  to 
cover  more  than  the  toes.  The  women  are  generally  handsome,  but 
have  a  very  unprepossessing  and  almost  undefinable  expression 
(which,  for  want  of  a  more  explanatory  term,  1  shall  call  shrewdness)^ 
▼ery  different  from  the  openness  of  countenance  which  characterises 
the  males.  They  are  very  ambitious  of  a  fair  complexion,  which  they 
consider  the  highest  beauty.  Their  hair  is  mostly  light  brown,  and  as 
fine  as  flax.  .» 

*  Until  within  the  last  forty  years,  the  Probstciers  maintained  in 
their  little  territory  an  exclusive  policy— to  be  paralleled  perhaps 
only  by  that  of  the  Chinese.  The  slightest  intercourse  with  strangers, 
—the  most  trifling  infringement  upon  national  usage — was  forbidden. 

young  men.  who  had  by  industry  become  possessed  of  consider¬ 
able  properties,  sat  down  contentedly  by  tne  paternal  hearth  to 
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enjoy  the  (Vuit!!  of  their  toil— satisfied,  like  the  **  Old  Man  of  Vei^ 
nB»*'  to  rtrvolve  daring  life  iu  the  same  narrow  circle  : — 

*  Felix,  qui  pntriifl  *vum  transepit  in  agris, 

Ipsa  dofTiiis  puerum  quern  videt,  ipsa  senem  : 

(^ui  baculo  iiitens,  in  qua  reptuvit  arena,  ^ 

Uniue  muneret  sccula  longa  casa*. 

Claudian. 

*  It  was  rarely  that  a  maiden  of  the  Probstey,  In^stowed  her  liand 
upon  one  born  beyond  the  pale;  and,  when  the  fascinations  of  the 
stranger  were  found  more  powerfully  influential  than  national  ex¬ 
ample  and  national  prejudice,  tl)c  degenerate  nymph  was  consigned 
to  everlosting  contempt — if  not  infanjy.  The  term  hofisch  [‘  court- 
like*] — applied  indiscriminately  to  strangers,  and  erery  thing  that  sa¬ 
vour^  of  innovation— will,  perhaps,  explain  this  singular  austerity; 
and  it  is  probably  to  an  over-anxioui  zeal  in  avoiding  those  corrup-* 
tions,  which  they  believed  exclusively  confined  to  the  highest  orders  * 
of  society,  that  we  are  to  attribute  tne  ancient  rigour  of  the  Prob-> 
steiers.  I'ven  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  national  dress  wsi 
stigmatised  as  nothhojiidi^  or  one  of  the  artificial  necessities  of  i 
court. 

*  Hut  these  and  most  of  the  other  pcrulinrlties  of  the  Probstey  hare, 
during  the  last  forty  years,  been  gradually  dwindling  away.  Num¬ 
bers  of  the  young  peasantry  having  been  within  that  period  draughted 
off  for  military  service,  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that  they  did  not 
return  uncontaminated  by  foreign  intercourse,  and  familiarity  with 
scenes  of  blood  and  rapine.  In  fact. 'although  the  Probsteiers  still 
retain  a  sufficiency  of  their  original  institutions  to  stamp  them  as  a 
separate  tribe,  they  will  most  probably,  before  the  expiration  of  thi* 
present  century,  become  completely  amalgamated  wiin  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  surrounding  country.*  pp.  2bi5 — 5. 

Their  marriage  ceremoiiies'Were  very  peculiar.  The  bridal 
ilreaa  was  black,  either  of  cloth  or  damask.  Pearls,  rust- 
coloured  ribbons  lined  with  silver,  and  dowers,  relieved,  how¬ 
ever,  the  sable  costume.  The  hridesmaids  were  also  dressed  in 
black,  their  hair  hn»idcd  and  uncovered  :  and  the  men  who  led 
tlie  procession  were  clad  in  the  same  sombre  attire.  Malt  po¬ 
tations  used  to  form  an  essential  part  of  all  ceremonial  obser- 
vancea.  *  The  Pntitsii'i/  was  once,*  savs  our  Author,  ‘  in  thi« 

*  res|>ect  a  perfect  Valhalla.*  Even  tfie  churching  of  women 
had  iu*  appropriate  hoozing-match,  termed  the  karkbier,  or 
church-l>eer.  This,  as  well  as  the  (irobbier  or  grave-beej,  has 
long  bt  en  disused.  \N  hitsuntide  is  the  season  of  a  sort  of  Sa¬ 
turnalia,  when  the  householders  give  donations  of  malt,  from 
which  the  young  people  brew  for  themselves. 

*  The  Probsteiers  ndilict  themselves  principally  to  agriculture ;  and. . 
like  Che  poor  iDlinbiUnts  of  Connaugnt,  leave  their  homes  in  the 
i.eef lug  season  to  seek  fur  work  in  other  countries.  Formerly  they 
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used  to  travel  as  far  as  Holland.  Many  of  them  return  with  a  disor* 
der  contracted  by  a  residence  in  marshy  situations,  and  hence  cfdl^ 
the  '  marsh  fever/  They  are  also  peculiarly  skilful  in  thatching,  the 
intnut'seture  of  mats,  and  all  other  works  in  straw.  Their  labours  too 
in  weaving  and  spinning  are  deserving  of  consideration.  The  senior 
piitor,  in  conjunction  with  the  conventual  magistrate,  established  in 
1794  a  poor  house,  which  has  been  infinitely  beneficial  to  the  in* 
digent. 

« The  name  Probstey  Preetz,  which  is  as  old  as  the  thirteenth 
century,  indicates  that  the  historical  existence  of  this  secluded  people 
commences  from  the  period  when  their  territory  became  an  appendage 
to  the  convent  of  that  place*  In  the  ninth  century  it  was  inhabit^ 
hr  a  Wendish  colony  :  and  one  of  the  villages  still  bears  the  name  of 
Wenddorf,  equivalent  to  *  Wendish  village.*  Traces  of  Vandalic 
tuperstitions  are  also  to  be  met  witli  in  the  Probstey.  In  the  year 
1159,  Adolphus,  count  of  Holstein,  possessed  the  entire  territory  of 
the  Wendians  of  Wagria  (that  district  in  which  the  Probstey  ia 
lituatcd) ;  and  it  was  about  this  period  that  Christianity  was  intro¬ 
duced.  As  the  devastations  of  war  had  left  a  great  part  of  the  soil 
uninhabited,  the  count  invited  settlers  from  the  Low  Countries— 
holding  out  to  them  very  advantageous  terms.  Many  were  tempted 
to  embrace  his  offer,  and  hence  arose  the  opinion  tnat  the  present 
Probstiers  are  of  Frisick  descent.  Others,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
maintain  that  the  Probstey  was  a  part  of  the  territory  which  the  Wen¬ 
dians  were  allowed  to  inhabit,  subsequently  to  their  dispossession  of  it 
by  Count  Adolphus  *  Truth  appears  to  lie  between  :  and  the  present 
iohsbitants  of  the  Probstey  are  probably  an  amalgamation  of  the 
ancient  Wendish  and  Frisick  stocks,  retaining  joint  traces  of  their  am* 
biguous  descent — “  Lncahus  an  Appulus  ancep^** 

*  This  territory— containing  twenty-four  villages  inhabited  by  about 
lix  thousand  souls — belonged  for  some  centuries  to  the  bishoprick  of 
Liibeck.  Since  its  annexation  to  the  convent  of  Preetz,  its  history  is 
little  more  than  a  register  of  inundations  of  the  Baltic,  and  burnings  of 
villsgcs.  Of  the  former,  that  which  occurred  on  the  10th  of  February 
1625  was  one  of  the  greatest,— and  many  traditions  are  still  extant 
concerning  it.  According  to  one  of  these,  a  very  extensive  estate, 
named  in  the  legend  Verwellenhoff,  was  swallowed  up  by  the  waves. 
Of  the  alleged  possessor,  the  Frau  Von  Verwellen,  a  story  is  told 
which  strongly  resembles  the  Grecian  tale  of  Polycrates*  ring.  At 
tbia  lady  (who  was  very  rich  and  very  haughty,)  was  one  day 
^liog  in  her  pleasure  boat  upon  the  Baltic,  she  cast  a  ring  of  ines* 
tunable  value  into  the  tea,  observing  that  it  was  equally  impossi* 
ble  that  it  should  be  ever  recovered,  and  she  reduced  to  poverty. 
^fWr  some  time  her  cook,  in  ripping  open  a  large  fish,  found  the 
uleatical  ring,  —  and  this  omen  was  shortly  after  succeeded  by 
die  inundation,  whioh  accomplished  the  other  impossibility  by  beg* 
prio^  the  audacious  Frau.  Certain  it  is,  that  at  low  water  vestiges  of 
buOdingf — such  as  bricks,  stones,  and  slates,  together  with  stumps  of 
-can  be  diatMoClv  traced  all  along  this  part  of  the  shore.  This 
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cimimrt.incc  will  Imvo  p^rhnp«  recalled  to  your  recollection  the  fuh 
lowing  pa^fiage  in  the  “  Iri»h  Mcloilies**  ol*  our  national  lyrUt 

‘On  Loa^h  Neagh’s  bank  as  the  fisherman  strays. 

When  the  clear,  cold  eve’s  declining, 
lie  s€‘e«  the  round  lowers  of  other  days, 

In  the  wave  beneath  him  shining  I 

T.  Moore.*  pp.  281—4. 

Mr.  Downes  paid  a  visit  to  the  aged  widow  of  Klopstock, 
It  was  on  luT  Meventy-second  birth-day.  He  found  her,  though 
very  intiriu,  employed  in  spinning  ;  and  she  was  quite  alive  to 
the  subject  of  her  hushamrs  fame.  From  a  young  man,  re¬ 
lated  to  till*  family,  Mr.  1).  learned,  that  Klopstock,  jealous  of 
his  rt*putation,  critically  scrutinised  the  different  translations  of 
his  M  essiah ;  he  thought  the  Dutch  the  best,  the  Italian  good, 
hut  as  for  the  Fnglisli, — ‘  they  have  not,’  he  said,  *  Ultenetztt 
*  hut  iiheisetzt  me, — that  is,  it  is  not  a  version,  hut  a  perversion. 
We  stated  that  our  Traveller  is  himself  a  poet;  and  it  would 
not  he  lining  justice  to  one  who  discovers  so  much  enthusiasm 
on  behalf  of  foreign  hards,  to  withhold  from  our  readers  the 
following  very  pleasing  specimen  of  his  abilities. 

‘  SONNET. 

*  Let  him  not  say,  ‘  I  love  my  country’ — he 
Who  ne’er  has  lef\  it :  but,  what  time  one  hears 
The  yell  of  waters  ringing  in  his  €»ar8, 

And  views  around  him  nought  but  sky  and  sea. 

And  sea  and  sky  interminable— then — 

Then  conics  the  longing  for  soft  hills,  and  dales. 

And  trees,  and  rivulets,  and  bloomy  vales. 

And  the  green  twilight  of  the  shady  glen. 

And  sweet  birds  welcoming  the  summer  !  Now 
Swells  the  full  feeling  in  my  heart,  while  slow 
1  sail  upon  the  ocean’s  shudd’ring  breast : — 

O  Erin,  O  my  country!  let  me  sec 

But  once,  ooce  more,  thy  cherisli’d  scenery, — 

Then  let  me  lowly  in  thy  bosom  rest !’ 


Art.  Vn.  1.  BUusoms:  by  Kobert  Millhousc.  Being  a  Selection  of 
Sonnets  from  his  various  Manuscripts.  With  Prefatory  Remarki 
on  bis  humble  Station,  distinguished  Genius,  and  moral  Character. 
By  the  Uev.  Luke  lk>oker,  LL.D.  12mo.  pp.  70.  Ixindon,  182S. 

2.  VicissUudf  .*  a  I’oem  in  four  Books.  By  Robert  Millhouse,  Cor¬ 
poral  on  the  Staff  of  the  Royal  Sherwood  Foresters,  linao* 
Printed  for  the  Author.  Nottingham,  1821. 

4  LTlK^l  OH  *  distinguished  geniuR*  is  not  precisely  the 
phrase  which  we  should  think  the  most  applicable  to  the 
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Author  of  these  volumes,  we  give  Mr.  Booker  great  credit  for 
havin'!  taken  up  the  cause  of  aii  ingenious  and  deserving  man. 
Mr.  Millhouse.  we  are  told,  *  has  left  no  calling  for  this  idle 
‘  trade.*  Almost  all  the  sonnets  in  the  last  published  volume, 
were  composed  at  the  loom,  amid  the  dm  of  a  dozen  stocking* 
frames,  and  the  conversation  or  singing  of  the  workmen.  But, 
wherever  or  however  composed,  the  following  Sonnet  would 
have  done  no  discredit  to  John  Clare,  or  even  to  Wordsworth. 

‘  TO  GOLD. 

*  Fee  for  the  knave,  in  every  age  and  clime ! 

Thou  shield  to  gilded  IdeoU !  slave  to  Kings ! 

Pander  to  War  and  other  horrid  things 
That  stain  with  blood  the  chronicles  of  Time; 

When,  shining  Mischief!  shall  the  Poet’s  rhyme  » 

Tell  of  thy  virtues  in  the  good  man’s  hand, 

Chasing  away  grim  hunger  from  the  land, 

And  proving  true  thy  alchyroy  sublime  ? 

If  Evil  spring  from  thy  deceitful  wand. 

Nor  good  nor  ill  thou  bring’st  to  such  as  1 : 

For  here  gaunt  Poverty  stands  shivering  by 
To  snatch  the  scanty  portion  from  my  hand. 

Give  me  thy  power,  thou  thing  of  Good  or  Guile ! 

And  1  will  teach  sad  Poverty  to  smile.*  p.  40. 

Scarcely  inferior,  though  less  original,  and  on  a  hackneyed 
subject,  is  the  Sonnet 

‘  TO  A  DAISY,  BLOOMING  in  the  DEPTH  ot  WINTER. 

*  Too  forward  Beauty  1  was  it  wisely  done. 

Thus  premature,  to  throw  thy  virgin  charms 
Into  decrepid  January’s  arms  ? 

A  tardy  wooer  he ;  for,  lo  I  his  sun 

With  grudging  aspect  gives  a  feeble  ray. 

Soon  will  the  circle  of  thy  joys  be  run ; 

Thy  Spring  shall  finish  ere  ’tis  well  begun. 

Nor  ever  greet  the  nuptial  tribes  of  May. 

E’en  while  thou  dost  unfold  thy  bosom  gay, 

I  hear  the  Tempest  muttering  in  the  North ; 

The  Breezes,  keener-edg'd^  are  coming  forth ; 

And  how  shalt  thou  withstand  the  icy  fray  ? 

Sweet  floret !  while  My  fate  I  thus  bemoan, 

Gloomy  anticipation  paints  my  own.*  p.  38. 

We  shall  give  two  others,  which,  though  not  faultless,  suffi¬ 
ciently  befi|>€uk  the  Writer  to  be  a  man  of  cultivated ,  taste 
wid  no  mean  abilities. 
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‘WRITTEN  m  ONE  op  the  (SUPPOSED)  DRUIDIC AL 
CAVES  IV  NOTTINGHAM  PARK, 

‘  Tliou  mouldering  Relic  of  forgotten  Time!*^ 

Well  1  remember  how  in  youth  1  came, 

And  grav'd  yon  rude  initials  of  my  name, 

Unwistful  then,  that  I,  in  manhood's  prime, 

Should  be  an  anxious  Candidate  for  Fame : — 

Long  hast  tliou  borne  the  onsets  of  the  storm. 

Like  speechless  Horror  frowning  in  dismay ; 

But  Age  thy  latest  vestige  shall  deform. 

And  waste  thy  moss-grown  Chronicles  away. 

Yet,  let  not  Avarice  hasten  on  thy  fall,f 
Hut  leave  thy  destiny  to  Nature's  power ; 

So  may  the  Stripling  shelter  from  the  shower, 

And  ponder  o’er  the  records  on  thy  wall. 

Or  mount  thy  top  to  seize  the  hanging  flower. 

•  TIME. 

•  'Tis  Time ;  I  feel  him  knocking  at  my  heart, — 

And  he  shall  hold  his  unresisted  sway 
Till  yonder  Planets  from  their  orbits  start, 

And  this  huge  sepulchre,  the  Earth,  decay. 

Oh,  he  has  clouded  many  a  festive  day 
With  angry  feuds  or  jealousy's  mistrust ; 

He  strikes  the  blood-stained  tyrant  with  dismay. 

And  buries  ancient  palaces  in  dust. 

Wreathing  vile  weeds  around  the  sculptur'd  bust. 

The  mightiest  dynasties  before  him  fall. 

As  steel  is  canker'd  by  corrosive  rust. 

Or  as  tbc  storm  burls  down  some  pond'rous  wall. 

Yet,  lo!  the  Day, — the  awful  day  of  Doom 

Shall  bury  Time, — the  peopler  of  tbc  tomb.'  pp.  59,  60. 

Robert  Millhouse  was  born  at  Nottingham,  October  14, 
1788,  and  was  the  second  of  ten  children.  He  is  indebted  for 
the  little  education  with  which  he  has  been  blessed,  to  a  Sun^ 
dity  Schoitl :  w  here,  to  use  his  own  words,  *  between  the  age  of 

•  six  and  ten.  those  truths  were  inculcated  upon  his  mind,  by 

•  which  he  trusts  he  w’ill  be  benefited  both  through  time  and 

•  eternity.*  The  poverty  of  his  parents  compelled  them  to  put  j 
him  to  work  at  the  tender  age  of  six  years ;  and  at  ten,  he  was 
placed  in  a  stocking  manufactory.  At  the  same  period,  ‘  a  re¬ 
quisition  having  been  sent  by  the  Rector  of  St.  Peter's  parish 

•  to  the  Master  of  the  School,  for  six  of  his  boys  to  become 


•  Tbc  date  of  the  origin  of  tbeae  Cavemt  is  unknown. 

^  An  attempt  (now  happily  relinquislied)  was  made  some  time 
since  to  inclose  these  venerable  relics  of  antiquity,  and  to  make  the 
frontagedand  into  gardens. 
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*  oini'ers  at  the  church,  Robert  was  one  that  was  selected; 

*  and  thus  terminated  his  education,  which  consisted  merely  of 
«  readint^  and  the  first  rudiments  of  writing/  This  was  an  un- 
happy  promotion,  unless  the  Church  had  looked  better  to  the 
interests  of  her  choristers.  At  the  age  of  two  and  twenty, 
Miilhoiisc  entered  the  Nottinghamshire  militia.  On  its  being 
disbanded,  four  years  after,  he  returned  to  the  stocking-loom. 
In  ldl7,  he  was  placed  on  tlie  staff  of  the  regiment  then  called 
the  Royal  Sherwood  Foresters.  In  1818,  he  married  ;  and  the 
cares  and  necessities  of  a  family  soon  increasing  upon  him,  he 
was  induced  to  tliink  of  publishing  the  few  small  pieces  he  had 
already  written,  together  with  some  longer  poem  which  he  re¬ 
solved  to  attempt.  Hence  originated  his  poem  entitled  **  Vicit- 
“  situde/*  *  which  he  prosecuted  with  unceasing  ardour ;  some- 

*  times  composing  it  while  at  work,  under  the  pressure  of  po- 

*  verty  and  ill-health ;  at  other  times,  when  released  from  nis 
‘  daily  labour,  encroaching  upon  the  hours  which  ought  to 
‘  have  been  allotted  to  sleep.*  The  slender  pittance  of  his 
Corporal’s  pay  was,  at  this  time,  his  principal  dependence  for 

.  the  support  of  his  family ;  the  distresses  of  the  times  having 
thrown  the  frame-work  knitters  out  of  regular  employment. 
The  bounty  of  the  Literary  Fund  was,  on  the  appearance  of  his 
volume,  extended  towards  its  Author  most  seasonably :  when 
darkness  surrounded  him  on  every  side,  occasioned  by  domestic 
affliction,  his  frame  half-devoured  by  sickness  and  by  suffering, 
it  *  turned,’  he  says,  ‘  my  heaviness  into  joy.’  To  the  sale  of 
these  volumes  he  looks  for  further  aid ;  and  we  much  deceive 
ourselves  if  this  simple  narrative,  and  the  specimens  w'e  have 
given  of  his  talents,  will  not  succeed  in  so  far  recommending 
them  to  the  friendly  notice  of  our  readers,  as  to  add  to  the 
number  of  purchasers. 


Art.  Sermons,  By  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff  Well  wood,  Bart. 

Vol.  II.  8vo.  pp.  5!50.  Price  lOs.  6d.  London.  1822. 

*  ^HE  morality  of  Calvinists  is  as  much  a  subject  of  observa- 
7‘  tion  as  of  argument ;  and  wherever  the  facts  are  dispas- 

*  sionately  examined,  is  sufficient  to  vindicate  them,  not  only 

*  against  the  pointless  contempt  which,  without  inquiry,  acts 

*  dow  n  every  Calvinist  as  a  Methodist,  or  an  Antinomian,  but 
‘  against  the  bolder  assumptions  which  stigmatize  Calvinism 
‘  and  Calvinists  by  epithets  in  the  highest  degree  unchristian 

*  and  unjustifiable.’ 

These  remarks,  which  we  copy  from  the  preface  to  tlie 
'olume  before  us,  are  sufficient  to  shew  how  far  the  venerable 
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Author  of  these  discourses,  who  avows  himself  a  Calvinist,  ii 
from  shrinking  from  the  application  of  the  inuxiui,  **  every  tree 
in  known  by  its  own  fruit,”  to  the  principles  which  he  asserts; 
and  the  result  of  such  a  scnitiny,  we  may  contidently  antici. 
pate,  would  be  most  satisfactory,  not  only  as  respects  the  com¬ 
plete  exculpation  of  the  censured  doctrine,  but  as  to  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  its  positive  tendencies  in  favour  of  the  purest 
virtue.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  discourses  comprised  in 
the  volume  before  us  may  fairly  be  assumed  as  specimens  of 
the  Author’s  customary  pulpit  services;  and  they  may  be  sent 
tibroad  without  either  apolojjcy  or  fear,  to  collect  the  suHVa^es 
of  readers  on  the  question  ot  their  adaptation  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  the  means  of  religion,  including  under  this  term, 
whatever  of  the  purity  and  amplitude  of  virtue,  the  most  rigid 
mondist  of  the  Anti-Calvinistic  school  may  desire.  The  ais- 
couises  are,  in  several  instances,  explicatory  of  Christian  doc- 
tr.n 's ;  hut  these  are  never  set  forth  in  the  form  of  cold  specu¬ 
lation  ;  nor  are  they  ever  abruptly  and  unnaturally  forced  into 
connexion  with  practical  or  devotional  remarks,  as  if  the  ! 
preacher  vveie  fearful  lest  his  hearers  or  his  readers  should  be 
in  uncertainty  whither  the  doctrine  was  directing  their  feeling! 
and  their  practice.  The  doctrines  w  hich  the  venerable  Preacher 
has  chosen  to  elucidate,  are  the  very  principles  of  piety,  and 
they  shew  themselves  in  this  character  in  his  discourses.  But 
few  volumes  of  senuons  bear  so  distinctly  and  fully  the  impres* 
of  their  Author’s  individuality  as  the  volume  which  we  are  now 
review  iug.  There  is  a  very  evident  absence  of  every  feeling  of 
so.i  -itude  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  readers  by  means  of  a 
8ti  d  ed  eloquence,  while  no  occasion  is  ever  given  for  imputing 
to  the  Autlior  inattention  to  the  choice  of  correct  expression*. 
Nor  is  there  the  least  appearance  of  attempting  to  attract  the 
notice  of  such  sennon-readers  as  are  pleased  only  with 
splendid  exordiums  and  the  acute  and  brilliant  distribution  of 
a  subject.  Many  of  the  discourses  have  scarcely  aii  intro¬ 
ductory  sentence  ;  and  the  divisions  have  no  other  apparent 
business,  wherever  they  appear,  than  to  conduct  the  reader  with 
clearness  and  regularity  tnrongh  the  s*?veral  subjects.  Tliere  i*. 
in  many  of  these  sermons,  no  fonnal  peroration  ;  but,  though 
the  concluding  addressi's  might  in  some  instances  have  been 
ml  irged  with  eftei't,  we  sehlom  perceive  any  deficiency  of  for* 
cible  exhortation,  arising  from  this  neglect  of  a  custom  which 
is  sometimes  ‘  honoured  more  in  the  breach  than  in  the  ob- 
'  servance.’  In  the  st  kction  of  his  subjects,  the  Autlior  ha* 
In'en  cart  tul  to  I'onsult  the  feelings  of  judicious  and  pious 
readers,  and  his  mode  of  <liscussiin;  them  cannot  fail  of  being 
to  such  persons  both  ]»lea.sing  and  useful. 
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The  entire  volume,  with  uu  exception  to  wliicli  we  bliull  refer 
iu  the  elose  of'  our  article,  is  eulitled  to  our  warm  coinmciuU- 
lioii.  Itii  sentiments  are  throuj;hout  evangelical ;  it  is  sulH- 
cieiitlv  argumentative,  avoiding  the  extremes  of  metaphysical 
nasoning  and  loose  declamation ;  the  exhortation  is  earnest 
and  persuasive;  and  the  whole  composition  is  {H^rspicuous  and 
aiiiinateil.  Tlie  friends  of  the  venerable  Preacher,  who,  w'e  are 
concerned  to  learn,  ‘  is  no  longer  capable  of  much  activity  in 
‘  his  pastoral  duties,*  will  receive  this  volume  us  a  valuable 
memorial  of  their  excellent  Instructor.  The  work  well  deserves 
to  Utke  its  place  among  the  more  select  volumes  of  Sermons 
uhicli  have  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  religious  public. 

The  subjects  of  these  discourses  are  the  following:  Estimate 
of  Christian  Cliaracler — Fidelity  in  little  (Two  Sermons) — 
Moral  Inlinnities  and  Christian  Strength — The  'rranshgnrution 
(Two  Sermons)— The  Agony  in  tlie  (tarden — Prayer  and 
sipiation — F/arnestness  and  Perseverance  in  Prayer — Tlie 
I’layer  of  the  Cross  (Two  Sermons) — The  Penitent  of  the 
Cross — The  Craves  oj)ene(l — Peace  of  Mind — The  Doctrii^ 
ol  Salvation  by  Christ — Separate  VLxistence  of  disembodi<jd 
Spirits — The  Superiority  of  the  Separate  K^tiite — Joy  iu  Heaven 
over  one  Sinner  that  Uepentetli.  *  , 

The  tirst  Discourse  is  in  illustration  of  the  maxim  delivered  in 
Luke  vi.  44,  Every  tree  is  known  by  its  own  fruit,**  as  applied 
to  Christian  profession  ;  and  from  its  constant  reference  to  per¬ 
sonal  obligations  and  individual  habits,  it  would  seem  designed 
by  the  Author  to  protect  his  readers  from  the  danger  of  falsely 
estiinating  their  religions  character,  by  substituting  for  internul 
principles  of  piety,  and  the  hahitnaf  iuHtience  of  them  in  ap¬ 
propriate  duties,  the  ecjuivocal  evidence  of  external  zeal. 

'  One  class  of  men,  disgusted  with  their  private  duties,  and  unwilling 
to  attempt  a  uniform  or  conscientious  fidelity  which  they  have  never 
l»os5e8sccl,  endeavour  to  persuade  themselves  that  they  do  Cod  ser¬ 
vice,  by  travelling  into  departments  of  usefulness,  which  are  quite 
beyond  their  own  sphere  ;  and  that  they  can  estimate  their  fidelity  by 
occupations,  which  God  has  ueithcr  required  nor  qualified  them  to 
discharge. 

*  There  arc  others,  who,  though  truly  strangers  to  tlic  habits  of  re¬ 
ligion  at  home,  bring  themselves  to  imagine,  that  they  may  estimate 
themselves  by  their  religious  observances  before  the  world ;  or,  by 
occasional  impressions  of  religion,  which  they  sometimes  experience, 
hut  which  they  are  conscious  arc  never  effectual  for  the  substantial 
^ds  either  of  duty  or  salvation  ;  or,  by  such  good  works  as  do  not 
interlere  with  their  private  passions,  and  which  civst  them  nothing;  or 
by  what  is  as  frequently  resorted  to,  the  severity  of  llieir  xcal  for 
purity  uf  morals  in  other  men,  or  for  the  general  interests  of  the 
church  of  God. 
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*  I'lie  tame  delusion  may  be  fostered  in  many  other  ways.  Rut  I 
b€t<^ech  to  consider,  whether  ye  are  best  uualificd  to  form  asoua^ 
judgment  of  the  character  of  any  indhriduul  tirom  the  occasional  ap. 
pcii ranees  which  he  assumes  before  the  world,  or  in  situations  la 
which  his  chiet' business  docs  not  lie*  and  which  neither  materially 
afiect  liis  interests,  nor  awaken  the  strong  passions  of  his  heart ;  or, 
whether  you  do  not  estimate  his  character  with  far  greater  certainty, 
when  you  see  him  in  his  ordinary  temper  of  mind,  engaged  in  hit 
usual  occupations;  when  you  can  coolly  observe  the  general  tenor  of 
his  conduct,  in  his  most  responsible  situations — his  conduct  to  hb 
wife  and  to  his  children,  and  to  his  brothers  and  to  his  sisters,  and  to 
his  servants,  and  to  those  who  depend  on  him ;  to  those  whom  Pro¬ 
vidence  has  cast  on  his  care,  whose  happiness  he  has  the  power  to 

IiruiDote,  but  w  hom  he  can  also  compel  to  feel  their  dependence  on 
lim  us  a  weariness  or  a  burden  ;  to  those  who  have  done  him  good, 
and  to  those  who  have  done  him  evil  ;  to  the  rich  above  him,  and  to 
those  whom  he  assumes  the  right  to  regard  as  his  inferiors;  to 
those  with  whom  he  bus  business  to  transact,  and  to  those  wlmm  be 
has  the  means  to  injure  or  to  harass  with  impunity. 

*  In  all  such  examples,  you  can  distinguish  his  general  conduct 
from  his  incidental  deviations  from  it ;  andean  separate  detects  which 
arc  not  habitual,  from  the  general  tendency  and  tenor  of  his  life. 

*  It  is  in  the  great  or  leading  features  of  his  ordinary  habits,  that 
the  character  of  the  man  is  truly  seen ;  and  there  alone  his  temper 
of  mind,  and  its  real  qualities  and  eH'ects,  can  he  fairly  estimated. 

*  It  is  vuin  to  think  that  the  eHicacy  of  religious  principle  can  ever 
be  fully  understood  by  means  of  any  other  test.  That  which  is  done 
to  (jud  is,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  chioHy  done  at  home,  and  is  seldom, 
indet'd,  dune,  except  where  our  peculiar  duties  lie.  There  theeffecU 
of  genuine  faith  and  of  personal  religion  ought  to  be  fully  and  distinctly 
seen ;  and,  therefore,  chiefly  there  must  our  tidelity  be  tried.*  pp. 
l>r,— 29. 

The  next  two  discourses,  on  ‘  Fidelity  in  little,*  are  replete 
with  sound  and  varied  instruction,  and  are  admirably  adapted 
to  correct  the  mistakes  of  those  persons  who  underrate  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  true  religion  in  the  humbler  spheres  of  life,  and  too 
imich  connect  with  their  estimate  of  usefulness,  a  situation  and 
circumstances  of  some  superiority.  1'he  most  important  offices 
of  beneficence  are  sometimes  to  he  found  associated  with  the 
nu»st  limited  situations;  and  the  qualities  which  might  adorn 
tlie  most  eminent  stations  of  active  goodness,  are  not  unfrf- 
quently  to  he  ohser>ed  in  the  lowest.  As  the  Author  re¬ 
marks. 

•  Wc  may  discover  the  most  useful  and  estimable  characters  in  hu¬ 
man  society*  among  men  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  |>eople — among 
those  w  ho  enrn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and  who  have 
nothing  to  the  end  of  their  lives  which  they  can  call  their  owm — who 
have  no  talents  hut  their  dihintcrcstcdncss  and  a  plain  understanding. 
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tuch  as  their  manual  labour  requires — but  who  litTe  these  united  to 
ifenuiae  integrity*  indefatiftable  industry,  the  habiiiud  ttnrn  of  doty  to 
God.  and  good  affections  tviwnrds  all  around  them.  By  their  silent  und 
af>iduou«  application  to  the  duties  entrusted  to  them  in  the  fear  of 
God,  they  possess  an  extent  of  substantial  usefulness  within  their  own 
sphere,  and,  above  all,  a  degree  of  satisfaction  and  tranquillity  in  their 
uwn  minds,  in  which  not  many  wise  menat\er  the  flesh,  and  not  many 
Doble  can  surpass  theni/  p.  40.  • 

The  following  reflections  our  readers  will  be  able  to  appre¬ 
ciate  as  recurring  in  the  mind  of*  a  fair  and  coiiscientioua  man* 
ou  a  survey  of  life ;  and  they  will  use  them  wisely  if  they  allow 
the  cautions  and  vigilance  which  they  suggest,  such  influence 
us  mav,  if  not  prevent,  yet  diminish  the  regrets  which  are  here 
so  strongly,  but  so  truly  represented. 

'  Even  he  who  is  permitted  to  reach  extreme  old  age,  has  good 
reason  to  consider  himself,  in  the  best  view  of  his  life,  us  **  faithful  but 
in  a  very  little,’’  if  he  be  truly  aware  of  the  extent  of  duty  entrusted 
(u  him — if  he  considers  dispassionately  what  lie  might  have  done  for 
the  glory  of  God,  for  the  advantage  of  the  w'orld,  or  for  his  own  salva* 
tiou,  in  comparison  with  the  best  service  which  he,  has  actually  ac¬ 
complished — ilow  many  passions  and  pursuits,  of  which  he  is  ashamed, 
have  at  different  times  polluted  his  life,  and  been  mixed  with  his 
purest  intentions — How  much  he  bus  been  wanting  in  his  submission 
to  God,  under  the  privations  or  afflictions  which  have  been  sent,  in 
the  kindness  or  wisdom  of  Providence,  to  humble,  or  to  warn,  or  to 
persuade,  or  to  reclaim  him — How  greatly  he  has  failed  in  resisting 
the  temptations,  in  watching  the  corruptions,  or  in  controlling  the 
passions  of  the  world — How  much  he  has  left  undone  or  neglected, 
even  where  his  intentions  were  purest,  of  that  which  he  knew  to  be 
his  indispensable  duty  —  How  much,  in  every  department,  has  been 
lost,  of  what  he  knows  he  ought  to  have  done  or  attained,  which 
no  length  of  time  can  again  place  within  his  reach;  and,  hnallvi  how 
many  individuals,  w  ith  whom  he  has  been  at  different  periods  asso¬ 
ciated,  have  suffered  by  his  negligence,  or  hy  his  scltishnc»s>  or  by  his 
n^ntments,  or  by  his  guilt,  w  ho  have  long  since  escaped  into  the 
grave,  and  to  whom  he  can  never  have  the  means  of  compensating  the 
disadvantages  brought  on  them,  or  the  positive  injuries  which  they 
had  good  reason  to  charge  to  his  account.*  pp.  49,  50. 

From  the  very  excellent  discourse,  *  The  Penitent  of  the 
*  Cross,*  we  extract  the  following  remarks,  which  may  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  consideration  of  those  Theologians  w  ho,  from  the 
hpar  of  impairing  the  force  of  moral  sanctions,  and  of  inducing 
m  the  irreligious,  feelings  oi>posed  to  the  present  demands  of 
the  Gospel,  would  diminish  the  value  of  this  illiistnous  example 

genuine  rejventanre  and  saving  power  in  circumstances  of 
the  last  extremity,  by  the  introduction  of  un8U|>portetl  hypo¬ 
thesis.  It  is  f|uite  correct  to  represent  the  ca^  asatfording  no 
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kind  or  measure  of  encouragement  whatever  to  tlie  irreli^iooR, 
to  resist  the  appeals  directed  to  their  conscience,  and  to  defn 
to  a  future  period  compliance  with  the  demands  or  stip^fireHiions 
of  immediate  dutvi  hut  it  is  not  less  correct  to  assert  the  ini- 
portant  relation  which  this  case  bears  tow  ards  persons  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  description. 

*  1  make  no  inquiry  whatever  into  what  this  criminal  might  have 
known  before  his  crucifixion;  or,  in  particular,  into  what  he  might 
have  learnt,  to  stimulate  his  repentance  or  prepare  him  for  it,  between 
the  time  when  his  crimes  were  committed,  and  the  period  of  his  cru¬ 
cifixion.  On  this  subject  we  can  have  no  real  information,  though 
much  has  been  said  on  it  without  any  authority  whatever.  Kver^r 
attempt  to  assume  as  facts,  circumstances  which  have  nut  been  re¬ 
lated,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  repentance  of  this  criminal  w.is  not 
the  penitence  of  the  cross,  but  a  penitence  which  had  been  before  pre¬ 
pared,  notwithstanding  his  crimes,  and  the  justice  of  his  punishment, 
IS,  in  effect,  an  attempt  to  explain  away  the  plain  narrative  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  manifest  design  for  which  it  has  been  given  us. 

*  It  is  equally  unnecessary  to  refute  a  supposition  which  has  so 
of\en  been  gratuitously  assumed,  that,  notwithstanding  his  situation 
as  a  convicted  malefactor,  this  man  might  have  been  a  good  man 
before ;  that  his  crime  might  have  been  only  a  deviation  from  his 
general  character,  and  that  this  penitence,  instead  of  being  the 
penitence  of  the  cross,  might  have  been  no  more  than  a  return  to  hb 
ordinary  state  of  mind. 

*  Let  us  just  observe,  that  wc  know  not  a  single  circumstance  more 
of  the  case  than  the  evangelists  have  related;  and  that  not  one 
syllable  of  what  is  thus  assumed  is  recorded  by  them.  Wc  have 
no  right  to  invent  a  history  to  suit  any  preconceived  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  repentance,  or  to  add  to  the  narrative  of  the  evangelists, 
the  supposition  of  a  single  fact  invented  by  ourselves.  They  begin 
their  history  of  the  penitent  malefactor  with  his  crucifixion  and  nb 
rebuke  to  his  obdurate  associate,  and  they  finish  it  by  relating  hb 
supplication  to  our  Lord.  W  c  must  begin  and  conclude  our  account 
of  him  at  the  same  points,  lie  was  a  criminal  justly  condemned 
to  crucifixion  by  his  own  confession,  and,  whatever  he  had  before 
heard  of  our  Lord’s  character,  he  had  been,  down  to  that  period, 
a  profligate  man.  At  this  moment,  under  the  agonies  of  crucifixion, 
with  our  Lord  beside  him  on  the  cross,  he  is  held  up  to  us  as 
a  sincere  and  genuine  penitent. 

*  These  arc  the  facts  on  which  every  opinion  relating  to  him  roust 
be  built.*  pp.  307—309. 

We  agree  with  the  Author  in  deeming  it  scarcely  possible 
to  imagine  that  the  Kvangelist  had  any  other  design  in  the 
record  which  he  has  given  of  the  extraordinary  fact,  tlian  to 
represent  this  converted  malefactor  as  having  become  a  penitent 
on  the  cross,  and  to  connect  his  penifence  inseparably  with 
this  last  scene  of  his  life.  We  agree  with  him  too,  that 
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*  It  i«  im(>088ib1c  not  to  fee,  at  the  name  time,  how  little  encou* 
racement  this  most  singular  fact,  when  it  is  itript  of  circumatancct 
uliich  do  not  belong  to  it,  can  give  to  those  who  venture  to  poatponc 
tlieir  penitence  or  their  reformation  to  the  last  hour;  or  not  to 
perceive  how  forcibly  the  narrative  itself  demonstrates  the  hopeless 
consequences  of  such  an  attempt. 

*  They  who  have  long  persisted  in  the  vices  of  the  world,  and  in 
(he  habits  of  an  irreligious  life,  are  constantly  endeavouring  to  alle¬ 
viate  the  reproaches  of  their  own  minds,  by  persuading  themselves, 
that  the  time  will  come  at  Inst,  when  their  sensible  approach  to  thu 
l^ravc  shall  produce  a  decided  change  on  their  characters ;  and 
when,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  influence  of  the  nowers  of  the 
world  to  come  on  the  last  moments  of  thought  and  rejection,  a  new 
heart  shall  be  given  them. 

*  This  is  a  delusion  so  common,  and  which  has  operated  with  such 
s  uniform  eflect  from  one  age  to  another,  that  it  may  well  be  con¬ 
sidered  ns  incorporated  with  the  character  of  the  human  race. 
Though  per])ciually  contradicted  by  experience,  all  the  successions 
of  Hurldlv  and  ungodly  men  eagerly  embrace  the  same  delusion, 
and,  in  the  periods  of  health  and  activity,  are  as  confldent  as  they 
who  were  before  them,  that  the  result  will  be  in  their  favour. 

‘  But  when  I  remind  you  of  this  fact,  I  beseech  you  to  consider, 
with  serious  and  dispassionate  attention,  whether  there  is  any  sound 
reason  to  suppose,  from  what  you  feel  within  yourselves,  or  from  what 
you  observe  in  other  men,  that  the  sensible  approach  of  death  will 
liter  the  character  which  has  been  uniform  or  habitual  through  life, 
and  which  has  resisted  every  other  change  of  condition.  Because 
there  have  been  detached  examples  of  individual  sinners  who  have 
been  roused  to  repentance,  or  who  have  been  converted  at  the 
lateit  periods  of  human  life,  is  there  any  reasonable  man  who  can 
wriously  or  deliberately  presume,  that  after  his  habits  have  been 
rivetted  by  a  long  scries  of  wickedness,  and  when  his  vigour  has  been 
exhausted  in  the  pursuits  of  the  world,  this  is  a  change  on  the  moral 
condition  of  his  mind,  on  which  he  may  safely  or  with  any  reasonable 
probability  rely.  All  his  experience,  as  well  os  the  general  expe¬ 
rience  of  mankind  ;  every  thing  which  he  knows  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  human  life,  and  of  the  usual  progress  of  human  characters, 
unquestionably  contradicts  the  probability  of  such  an  event.  It 
is  even  a  more  frequent  occurrence  to  observe,  that  unprincipled  or 
impenitent  men  become  more  sensibly  hardened  as  they  advance 
far  into  life,  nnd  are  less  visibly  affected  by  the  approach  of  death, 
Uian  when  tlicy  saw  it  at  a  much  greater  distance. 

*  Shall  it  be  sufficient  to  place  against  all  this  experience,  the 
single  fact,  that  there  have  been  examples  of  a  late,  and  even  of 
a  death-bed  repentance,  which  cannot  be  questioned^ 

*  There  have  been  such  examples,  and  there  may  be  many.  But 
I  venture  to  affirm,  that  for  every  well  authenticated  case  of  thb 
Iliad,  there  arc  ten  thousand  examples  of  men  dying  at  lost  as 
hardened  as  they  have  lived,  and  who,  notw'ithstanding  all  their  delusive 
dreams  of  repentance  or  reformation  to  come,  arc,  to  their  own 
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ooDviciioo,  if  well  ea  in  the  judgment  of  all  around  them,  as  fir 
from  any  symptoms  of  a  l>etter  state  of  mind,  on  the  verge  of  the 
grave,  as  at  the  time  when  they  imagined  themselves  to  have  nionj 
years  of  health  and  activity  before  tliem. 

*  But  a  malefactor  on  the  cross  was  penitent,  and  found  mercy 
there.  This  is  undeniable.  But  look  at  his  companion,  whose  state 
of  mind  is  held  up  to  us  os  a  warning  of  much  more  general  applj. 
cation  to  tlie  ordinary  circumstances  and  experience  of  the  world, 
tlian  the  penitence  of  the  cross. 

*  The  bodily  sufferings  of  this  hardeaed  criminal  were  os  severe  ai 
those  of  his  associate,  iiis  prospect  of  deatli  was  as  certain  and 
immediate  ;  be  had  all  its  horrors  on  his  mind,  and  he  was  in  as  full 
possession  of  his  faculties  and  of  his  recollection,  as  his  peniteot 
companion  ;  but  so  far  from  subduing,  bis  certain  approach  to  imme¬ 
diate  deatli  served  only  to  irritate  the  worst  passions  of  his  heart ;  and 
he  died,  as  he  had  lived,  full  of  profligate  rage  and  blasphemy.’ 

pp.  319—323. 

In  tlie  thirteenth  sermon,  *  The  Graves  opened,*  the  vene¬ 
rable  Preacher  luis  embarrassed  his  subject,  very  unnecessarily 
we  think,  by  referrini^  to  the  ancient  opinions  respecting  the 
case  of  those  holy  persons  who  “  came  out  of  the  graves” 
after  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  We  are  somewhat  surprised 
that,  *  a  writing  which  professes  to  express  the  opinions  of 

*  Thaddeus,'  should  be  quoted  as  stating  er/iress/y,  '  that  those 
‘  holy  men  remained  on  earth  forty  days,  while  our  Lord  was 

*  there,  and  afterwards,  invisibly  ascended  with  him  into 

*  heaven,  the  immediate  partakers  of  his  triumph  over  death 

*  and  him  that  hath  the  power  of  death.’  The  Author  admits 
that  ‘  there  is  good  reason  to  question  the  authenticity  of  this 

*  writing  as  the  production  of  Thaddeus.*  So  we  judge.  But 
the  import  of  the  writing  is  by  no  means  coirectly  given  in  the 
preceding  passage.  The  w  ords  of  Thaddeus,  as  we  find  them 
111  Eusebius,  are  as  follows  :  iticrrn,  nal  avt^yupt  Tcu?  aT'ttiioMt 

Km  KariCn  it, pira  toXXou  o^Xov  tov  TartfCt 

avTou* — •  he,  (Ch^’ist)  arose,  and  at  the  same  time  raised  from  the 

*  prnve,  many  who  had  long  been  dead ;  and  how  he  de- 
‘  Rcended  alone,  but  ascended  to  his  Father  accompanied  by 

*  a  numerous  throng.* 

Tins  is  the  entire  passage  to  which  the  Author  refers ;  and  it 
is  evidently  less  definite  than  would  be  requisite  to  justify  the 
representation  of  its  import  contained  in  our  citation  from  his 
discourse.  But  there  is  a  circumstance  in  the  account  trans¬ 
mitted  bv  Eusebius,  which  the  Author  has  clearly  overlooked, 
and  which,  we  apprehend,  entirely  accords  with  the  opinion  of 

*  Hist.  Ecclcs.  Lib.  I.  Cap.  13. 
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Ttrtulliaii  which  he  censures;  namely,  ‘  that  the  persons  who 

*  cauie  out  of  their  graves  at  this  time,’  were  the  patriarchs  or 

*  the  prophets.*  '  fn  this  idea,’  says  the  Author,  *  he  (Tertul- 

*  lian)  seems  to  be  quite  unsupported  ;  and  it  is  inconsistent 

*  with  tlie  narrative  of  the  Evangelists,’  {ihe  Evaiigdiit — Mat¬ 
thew,)  *  which  supposes  the  individuals  who  came  out  of  their 

*  graves  to  have  been  personally  known  to  individuals  then 

*  alive  at  Jerusalem.’  But  the  persons  who  are  described  in 
the  Eusebian  document  as  being  raised  from  tlie  dead,  were 
evidently  persons  whose  decease  had  not  been  so  recent  as  to 
admit  of  their  having  been  personally  known  to  individuals 
living  at  the  time  of  Chrises  resurrection.  The  sentiments 
aiicribed  to  Ignatius,  in  the  subsequent  paragraph,  are  to*  be 
found  only  in  the  interpolated  Epistles,  (Epist.  ad  Traitiauos,) 
which  we  should  have  been  better  satisfied  to  have  had  left  un¬ 
touched  by  a  serious  writer  in  a  grave  argument.  It  is  but 
fair  to  state,  tliat  the  only  purpose  for  which  the  Author  has 
cited  the  passages  in  question,  is  to  shew  *  in  what  manner  the 

*  circumstances  related  were  interpreted  in  the  primitive  ages.' 
Bui,  in  a  case  where  the  authorities  are  so  doubtful,  and  in 


respect  to  which  some  readers  may  be  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  being  misled  by  representations  w  hich  go  beyond  tlie  simple 
facts  of  the  Evangelical  history,  we  should  have  been  dis¬ 
posed  to  advise  the  omission  of  the  entire  paragraphs  which 
are  in  this  discourse  devoted  to  ‘  a  subject  of  deep  aud  difli- 
‘  cult,’  but  not,  we  think,  of  very  interesting  ‘  inquiry  it  is 
certainly  one  which  an  expositor  is  left  to  pursue  without  the 
aid  of  Scriptural  light. 

The  interpretation  given,  in  the  succeeding  division  of  the 
discourse,  ot  Ephes.  iv.  8,  9,  10,  is  evidently  forced :  the  pas¬ 
sage  affords  no  support  to  the  opinion  which  it  is  brought  to 
uphold,  that  ‘  the  captives  whom  our  Lord  led  up  with  himself 

*  on  high,  were  those  holy  men  whose  bodies  came  out  of  their 

*  graves  after  his  own  resurrection.’ 

In  the  sixteenth  Sermon,  on  the  ‘  separate  existence  of  dis- 

*  embodied  spirits,’  in  which  the  Scriptural  evidence  on  the 
subject  is  adduced,  we  do  not  find  any  notice  taken  of  the 
passage  Matt.  x.  28,  which,  in  our  estimation,  is  one  of  the 
moat  uirect  and  positive  assertions  of  the  doctrine  in  the  whole 
Bible,  These  words  of  Christ’s  are  perfectly  free  from  all  ob¬ 
scurity;  and  they  form  the  basis  of  an  argument  to  which,  in  our 
ju^einent,  no  answer  can  be  given. 

There  is  an  expression  in  p.  301,  which  obviously  requires  to 
he  corrected — ‘  impenitence  on  the  cross  of  Christ:’  it  should 
I  near  the  cross. 


Art.  IX.  Lrctures  on  Architecture  ;  comprwinp  the  History  of  the 
Art  from  the  earliest  Times  to  the  present  Day.  By  James  EIqci, 
Architect.  8fo.  pp.  1.32.  IVice  I2s.  London,  1821. 

1  N  all  criticisniR  on  subjects  connected  with  Art,  there  must 
**  necessarily  be  much  that  is  purely  conventional.  There  U 
no  preat  difficulty  in  laying  down  leading  principles,  and  it  is 
erpially  easy  to  make  inferences  from  them  to  a  certain  extent; 
but  when  writers  on  this  subject  come  to  applications  at  once 
general  and  specific,  they  are  too  apt  to  substitute  description 
and  declamation,  for  reasoninir  and  letritimate  deduction.  Sim. 
plicity,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  higjhest  qualities  of  Art;  it 
may  exist  in  us  real  perfection  in  the  Acanthus  of  the  Corin¬ 
thian,  as  in  the  unadorned  capital  of  the  ‘  maidy  Doric  ;*  and 
we  can  distinctly  perceive  its  exapceration  in  the  rude  and 
naked  structures  of  earlier  races,  or  its  utter  rejection  in  the 
wild  and  florid  maj^nificence  of  mosques  and  papodas.  But 
when  w  e  pursue  our  inquiries  into  the  various  applications  of 
the  principle  to  different  styles  of  ornamental  building,  when 
we  ask  why  we  prefer  the  simplicity  of  the  Greek,  to  that  of 
the  Gothic,  or  the  Egyptian  architecture,  we  are  not  sure  that 
any  more  satisfactory  solution  can  be  given,  than  that  which 
refers  our  preference  to  the  effect  of  early  and  habitual  a.sw)- 
riation.  When,  for  instance,  the  Parthenon  presents  itself  to 
our  recollection,  we  immediately  and  unavoidanly  invest  it  with 
the  glories  of  the  Acropolis,  and  connect  w  ith  it  the  fame  of 
Ictinus  and  Phidias,  the  *  proud  story*  of  the  heroes  who  wor¬ 
shipped  within  its  precincts,  and  the  classic  splendour  of  the 
scenery'  w  hich  surroumled,  as  with  a  zone  of  brightness  and  of 
beauty,  the  rock  of  which  that  transcendent  edifice  was  the 
most  distinguished  ornament.  The  superiority  of  the  Grecian 
sculpture  may  be  determined  at  once  by  an  appeal  to  the  great 
archetype,  nature ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any  prin¬ 
ciple  equally  absolute,  that  will  apply  to  the  theory  and  practice 
of  architecture ;  and  even  w  ith  respect  to  the  first,  we  find  it 
embarrassed  with  so  many  qualifications  and  restrictions,  ai  to 
the  proper  range  and  limits  of  art.  that  we  are  sometimes  dU- 
|>osed  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  feeling  and  prescription. 
(  /fViVy,  indeed,  is  up  to  a  certain  point,  an  unerring  guide  in 
every  thing  connected  with  the  science  and  practice  of  con¬ 
struction,  nor  can  it  ever  be  wholly  lost  sight  of  with  impunity; 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  of  difficult  definition,  and  in  lU  spe¬ 
cific  application  it  seems  altogether  at  variance  with  decoration, 
though  it  has  unquestionably  suggested  many  of  the  formi 
now  considered  as  ornamental.  This  is  the  principle  so  clo* 
quently  discussed  by  Cicero  in  his  treatise  de  Oratore,  and 
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which  l»c  illustrates  by  reference  to  natural  nntl  artificial  ob¬ 
jects,  to  trees  and  to  men,  to  ships,  to  columns,  and  to  the 
nedimeuted  roof  of  the  Roman  Capitol.  All  of  these  blend 
usefulness  with  beauty  and  dignity,  and  derive  much  of  the 
latter  from  their  obvious  and  exquisite  adaptation  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  fur  which  they  were  designed. 

We  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Elmes  has  been  very  succetsful, 
either  in  elucidating  the  principles,  or  in  tracing  the  history  of 
his  art  through  the  imperfect  indications  of  its  early  progress. 
There  is  very  little  of  profound  investigation,  or  of  successful 
research  in  these  volumes,  as  far  as  the  monuments  of  remote 
antiquity  are  concerned ;  and,  however  acceptable  these  lec¬ 
tures  may  have  been  when  delivered  onilly  to  mixed  audiences, 
we  fear  that  they  will  not  be  found  equally  interesting,  now 
tliat  they  are  consigned  to  a  more  deliberate  examination,  and 
a  more  competent  criticism.  In  all  that  regards  the  immediate 
knowledge  of  his  profession,  Mr.  Elmes  seems  to  be  complete¬ 
ly  versed :  the  most  valuable  portions  of  his  w^ork  are  those 
which  relate  to  scientific  construction,  and  his  remarks  on  the 
errors  of  modern  architecture  are  acute  and  just.  Mr.  E. 
seems  to  have  formed  his  taste  on  the  purest  models,  and  his 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  prevailng  system,  are 
sinking  and  judicious.  A  little  less  parade  and  somewhat 
more  compression, — less  theory  and  more  practical  illustration, 
—with  a  rigid  excision  of  all  the  verbiage  on  the  very  doubtful 
subject  of  patronage,  would  have  reduced  his  volume  in  mag 
nitude,  but,  in  an  equal  proportion,  would  have  increased  its 
worth. 

Mr.  Elmes  is  not  always  fortunate  in  his  reasonings.  In  his 
first  lecture,  he  undertakes  to  prove  that  the  Egyqitians  had  a 
‘  complete  knowledge  of  the  arch,'  and,  for  any  thing  that  we 
can  see  to  the  contrary,  he  succeeds  in  establishing  the  fact, 
that  they  were  entirely  unacquainted  with  it.  He  gravely  sug¬ 
gests,  that  the  absence  of  this  important  feature  of  architecture, 
instead  of  betraying  ignorance,  shews  only  contempt ;  though 
he  admits  that  ‘  the  nearest  approaches  to  this  scientific  element 

of  modern*  building  are  to  be  found  in  the  entrance  to  the 
great  pyramid  at  Memphis.  He  appeals,  in  support  of  his 
hypothesis,  to  the  authority  of  Belzoni,  and  expressly  mentions 
the  arches  of  Thebes  and  Goumou.  Now  it  is  quite  clear,  both 
that  the  brick  vaults  to  which,  we  suppose,  he  refers,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  ‘  arches  at  Thebes,*  are  of  modern  construction, 
that  the  opinions  of  Belzoni,  in  matters  of  learning  and 
classical  research,  are  not  entitled  to  much  weight.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  arch,  as  it  is  called,  of  Goumou,  it  is  entirely  des¬ 
titute  of  any  pretensions  to  the  name,  excepting  that  it  is  semi- 
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circular.  Iuhteail  of  voussoirs,  it  consists  simply  of  puralJtl 
»tone»  hollowed  into  their  present  form,  without  a  key-stone, 
or  any  thing  that  resembles  one.  If  Mr.  Elmes  wishes  for  t 
correct  view  of  the  question,  he  will  do  well  to  consult  the 
valuable  travels  of  Dr.  Richardson,  who  has  investigated  thu  | 
subject  with  his  usual  learning,  good  sense,  and  impartiality. 
The  general  remarks  on  Egyptian  architecture,  and  the  analysis 
of  its  elements,  which  occur  in  these  lectures,  are  just  and  dis¬ 
criminating. 

The  second  lecture  relates  principallv  to  the  oriental  styles, 
and  contains  much  interesting  detail.  1'he  third  enters  on  the 
captivating  subject  of  Orecian  art,  and  displays  a  just  percep¬ 
tion  of  its  peculiar  excellencies.  The  criticisms  on  the  Orders 
are  in  the  sumo  good  taste,  and  will  assist  the  student  in  form¬ 
ing  correct  notions  on  that  essential  branch  of  architecture. 
The  observations  on  Stcreotonn/,  or  scientific  construction,  are 
both  entertaining  and  important,  and  we  ^h*all  extract  rallier 
largely  from  this  part  of  the  work. 

*  It  was  a  want  of  this  important  knowledge  in  the  architect  of 
the  Ratcliflfc  Library,  Oxford,  that  obliged  him  to  abandon  the  stone 
cupola  w  hich  he  had  begun  to  construct  over  that  building,  and  which 
caused  dreadful  fractures  in  the  substructure,  threatening  final  ruio, 
although  encircled  w  ith  buttresses  almost  colossal.  He  hnully  sub- 
•tituted  the  present  wooden  cupola,  whicli  evidently  does  not  require 
those  immense  contreforts,  originally  destined  to  supply  the  stone 
cupola  with  that  strength  which  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  prind- 
plea  of  construction  could  alone  have  furnished.  The  same  causes 
produced,  though  at  a  more  distant  period  from  its  first  erection,  the 
tremendous  fissures  in  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter’s,  at  Home,  w  hich  hare 
been  recently  adinirolily  and  scientifically  remedied  by  the  celebrated 
mechanician  Zabaglia.  This  artist  eucu’cled  the  w  hole  cupola,  after 
the  example  of  Sir  Christopher  Wreu,  at  St.  Paul’s,  w  ith  u  stupan- 
doui  iron  chain,  which  should  have  been  inserted  on  its  first  ercctiooi 
ms  its  construction  was  on  such  principles  us  evidently  required  it. 
Even  if  the  design  should  come  more  perfect  from  the  architect  than 
those  just  mentioned,  yet  a  want  of  constructive  knowledge  in  the 
workman  would  be  no  less  decisive  of  instability.  Ignorance  of  this 
in  the  workmen  occasioned  some  of  the  arcades  in  the  river  front  of 
Somerset  House  to  fall,  on  improperly  striking  the  centres,  and  in  con- 
acqueni'c  of  the  untinLihcd  abutments  having  been  left  without  ten-' 

uorary  sum>ort . .....On  the  otiicr  hand,  it  is  a  well-grounded  know- 

'ledge  of  this  importunt  branch  of  our  art  which  elevates  Sir  Christo¬ 
pher  Wren  so  much  above  his  compeers  and  rivals.  It  is  in  this  re¬ 
spect  that  his  works  so  eminently  excel.  St.  Paul’s  cathedral  inay» 
perhaps,  strike  some  critics  to  be  faulty  in  di'sign,  but,  as  a  perfect  piece 
of  scicntiftc  coni/rric/ion,  it  stands  without  a  rival.  I  speak  with  some 
confidence  ;  for,  by  the  advice  of  the  late  Mr.  Milne,  who  was  archi¬ 
tectural  conservator  of  this  grand  structure,  I  occupied  myself  con- 
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wJcrablv,  iluring  tlic  ipacc  of  three  years,  in  tiieosuriiig,  tic) incat iuf(, 
and  investigating  iu  stereometrical  qualities.  The  church  of  Si. 
Steplicn,  Walbrook,  a  work  also  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s,  is  no  less 
•dminible  in  this  respect,  although  other  t>eanties  of  a  nioi'e  Mp|»a- 
rent  kind  have  raised  it  to  u  deservedly  high  rank  among  ecclesiastical 
tdiiices.  The  theatre  at  Oxford,  also,  is  excellent  in  |>oint  of  con. 
»tructiun.  ulthough  censurable  as  a  work  of  taste.  The  same  may  be 
MHlof  the  incomparable  spire  of  Ikiw  Church,  Cheapsidc;  an  archi¬ 
tectural  monster,  us  far  as  taste  is  concerned,  but  an  iiitniitable 
qH'cinien  of  scientitic  construction.’ 

We  shall  add  to  this  illustration  of  the  most  im[)ortant  imrt 
of  architecture,  Mr.  Klines’s  impressive  description  of  iiKKleiii 
lurlhods  of  construction. 

‘  To  architectural  knowledge  and  taste,  ns  a  fine  art,  must  con- 
utructivc  knowledge  be  added,  or  all  we  shall  build  will  be  worthless. 
Il.(ir'hurnt  bricks,  haif  rotten  tiinhiT,  stucco  and  mastic,  will  never 
nuke  London  an  *  eternal  city  and  till  the  constmetive  errors  of 
nimlern  Imilders,  1  had  almost  said  architects,  be  eradicated  like  the 
dry  rot  or  the  leprosy,  the  im»re  we  build  after  the  prevailing  tasliion 
ul  the  day,  the  more  food  are  we  providing  for  the  contempt  of  pos- 
icrhy.* 

In  the  sixth  lecture,  we  stmuhle  upon  one  of  tliose  ha/atrded 
ssseriiott.s  which  no  one  really  acquainted  with  the  compuialivc 
narits  of  the  ancient  historians  would  vimture  on  iiiakitig. 

‘  Tacitus,’  says  Mr.  Klines,  ‘  who  deservf^dly  ranks  the  hijirfiiisl 
*  the  hislonans  of'  (srerce  or  Rome!'  That  he  ranks 
will  hardly  he  questioned  :  that  he  is  to  he  placed  even  on  u 
level  with  Livy  or  Thucydides,  we  apprehend  that,  out  of 
France,  few  who  have  the  means  of  correct  estimate,  will  he 
rash  enough  to  aftirm.  Neitlier  do  we  think  that  Mr.  K.  i.s 
quite  just  w  hen  he  stigmatises  the  magnificence  of  Koine  hy 
the  words  *  nnnatmal  exaggeration.*  The  essential  beauty  til 
the  (inx-k  architecture  would  have,  pndmbly,  <ii  sup  pea  rod  iu 
die  eti'ort  to  blend  it  with  *  iimnens4mesH  of  sixe.*  The.  popit- 
jalion  of  Rome,  redundant  in  numbers,  demanded  larger  space 
in  the  public  edifices,  and  their  ditfeieiit  habits  deiiiuuded  u 
diirerent  style  of  construction.  We  c.an  see  no  signs  of  exag¬ 
geration  in  the  Flaviiui  amphitheatre,  though  it  might  have 
eonsumed  more  materials,  and  cost  more  money  than  nil  the 
temples  of  Athens  put  together  ;*  nor,  in  the  Pantheon  of 
Agrip{)u,  with  the  unrivalled  sublimity  of  its  dome,  can  we  dis¬ 
cern  any  symptoms  of  the  unnatural. 

The  seventh  lecture  contains  some  interesting  notice,  the 
result  of  actual  inspection,  of  the  antiquities  of  Ireland,  and, 
•iiaoiig  others,  of  the  ‘round  towel's,  which  have  excited,  so 
much  ciiriositv,  and  l•e^pccting  which  aiilicpiaiies  hav«* 
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wasted  »o  much  inj^enious  conjecture.  The  tower  at  Monas- 
terboire,  near  Drogheda, 

•  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  high,  and  fiHy-onc  feet  in  circtimfe. 
fence,  beautifully  diminit^hing  like  the  shaft  of  an  antique  Doric 
column.  Its  diameter  is  seventeen  feet,  and  the  thickness  of  the  walli, 
which  are  built  of  a  blue  stone  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  three 
feet  six  inches  ;  the  door  is  rtve  feet  six  inches  high,  twenty-two 

inches  wide,  and  six  feel  above  the  present  level  <)f  the  ground . 

'I’his,  however,  is  hy  no  means  the  loftiest  round  tower;  thatr>fl)ni. 
iniskin,  in  the  county  of  Louth,  being  one  hundred  and  thirty  fen 
hiph.  and  that  of  Kildare,  or  Chillodaire,  being  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  feel  high,  and  only  eighteen  feet  in  diameter.  The 
latter  extraordinary  building,  the  walls  of  which  are  ut  three  feet 
six  inches  in  thickness,  is  built  of  fine  while  granite  to  about  twelve 
feci  from  the  ground,  and  the  rest,  of  the  blue  stone  of  the  country; 
the  door  is  fourteen  feel  from  the  ground.* 

\Vc  shall  conclude  (uir  cxtnicls  from  Mr.  I'lmcs  with  hisesti- 
luale  of  tlie  great  masters  of  tiie  F.nglish  school. 

•  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  an  eminent  mathematician  and  philosopher 
as  well  as  architect,  executed  many  of  the  finest  buildings  in  London 
nnd  other  parts  of  Kngland,  in  the  modern  ^tyle.  St.  Paul's  cuthedial, 
inferior  to  none  but  St.  Peter’s  in  point  of  magnitude,  and  undoubtedly 
superior  even  to  that  both  in  skilful  construction  and  design,  will  per- 

.pctuatc  his  name  to  the  latest  posterity . .lones(  Inigo)  was  grand  but 

unequal,  os  may  be  seen  in  his  celebrated  work,  the  Chapel  ut  White¬ 
hall,  the  conception  of  w  hich,  ns  a  part,  and  hut  a  small  part,  of  sn 
immense  palace,  is  certainly  noble ;  its  primary  divisions  few  sod 
simple,  its  openings  large  and  handsome,  but  it  is  unequal  in  compo¬ 
sition  and  in  style.  The  plav  of  light  and  shade  produced  by  the 
breaks  over  each  column  is  in  a  minute  taste,  the  very  opposite  to 
grand.  The  Ionic  specimen  is  one  of  the  worst  and  most  impure 

ne  could  have  chosen . The  works  of  Vunburgh  are  solid  snd 

judicious  ;  hut  he  neglccteil  the  lighter  graces  of  his  art,  and  is,  with 

all  his  picturesque  beauties,  cumbrous  nnd  inelegant  in  detail . 

Wyatt,  who  l>elongs  more  to  our  own  times . was  richer  snd 

more  learned  in  his  art  than  either  Jones,  Wren,  or  Vanburgh.' 

The  •  pseudo- architectural  decorations*  of  Waterloo  Bridge 
are  severely  censured  ;  and  it  is  stated,  that  Canova  disavowed, 
to  a  friend  of  the  Lecturer,  the  high  praise  which  he  has  been 
said  to  have  assigned  to  that  magnificent  strucluie. 


An.  .X.  (Mineral  History  of  the  House  of  Guelph,  or  Ro^al 
of  Great  IWitain,  from  the  Earliest  Period  in  which  the 
Same  appears  upon  Record,  to  the  Accession  of  his  M^'eiity  King 
George  the  First  to  the  Throne :  with  an  Appendix  of  authentic 
and  original  Documents.  By  Andrew  Halliday,  M.  D.  Domestic 
Physician  to  H.  R  H.  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  royal  4to.  pp.  xxxvi. 
500.  London.  1S‘21. 

|N  the  days  of  the  Pretender,  this  dissertation  on  the 
-^pedigree  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  would  have  been  a  work 
of  some  value.  What  would  not  the  Elector  of  Hanover  have 
given,  that  was  reusonable,  to  the  man  who  should  have  made 
it  appear  that  his  Serene  Highness  united  in  himself  the  lines 
of  Stuart  and  of  Phuitagenet ;  that  England  would  receive 
hack  to  her  palaces  in  his  person,  the  legitimate  descendant 
of  Alfred  the  Great  and  of  a  long  succession  of  English  and 
Scottish  Kings  I  Vet  such  appears  to  be  the  fact.  Our  Henry 
the  Second  was,  through  nis  mother,  the  Empress  Maud, 
descended  both  from  Edmund  Ironside  and  from  Malcolm  the 
Third  of  Scotland.  From  Matilda,  tlie  eldest  daughter  of 
Henry  11.,  the  Dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg  are  lineally 
descended  ;  and  George  I.  and  James  II.  stood  exactly  in  the 
same  degree  of  relationship  (the  16th  in  descent)  to  their 
common  ancestor.  Henry  Plantagenet.  But  this  is  a  modem 
dale  in  the  genealogical  records  oi  the  Guelphs.  *  At  a  period 
‘  when  the  present  reigning  families  of  Europe  were  unheard 

*  of,  or  merely  emerging  into  notice,  the  ancestors  of  George 

*  the  Fourth  of  England  were  already  reigning  in  their  greatest 

*  splendour.’  The  antiquaries  of  the  Continent,  we  are  told, 

*  have  been  able  to  trace,  with  everj/  degree  of  probability’ — 
we  suppose  the  highest  degree  is  meant — ‘  the  origin  of  the 

*  present  Royal  Family  of  England  and  Dukes  of  Brunswick*, 

'  to  the  days  of  Attila,  the  Hun !’  Bless  tliose  German 
literati !  They  are  the  first  commentators,  and  dissertators, 
and  genealogists  in  the  world.  But,  in  the  present  instance, 
tliey  have,  it  seems  to  us,  gone  back  either  too  far,  or  not 
Quite  far  enough.  The  tracing  back  the  Royal  pedigree  of  the 
fjuelphs  to  the  Scyrri,  and  shewing  them  in  their  barbaric 
nrigiu.  reminds  us  of  the  noble  rivers  in  New  South  Walea, 
^hich,  after  ascending  them  beyond  a  certain  distance,  arc 
found  spreading  into  shallows,  and  losing  themselve.s  in 
•Wiiiups.  And  yet,  beyond  those  miserable  lakes,  they  may  be 
rivers  again ;  as,  beyond  the  days  of  Attila,  the  Gueljdiic  line 
nf  descent  might  again,  could  we  but  trace  it,  rise  into  dis- 
hncliun  till  it  reached  its  patriarchal  origin  in  tlie  elder  son 
of  Noah.  We  must  be  contented,  however,  with  tracing  the 
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\Vlj>hs,  or  Whelps,  up  to  the  <la\s  of  Attll.i,  uiul 
estahllshing  the  allinity  of  the  Hoyal  family  of  Knghinti  to 
the  HiinR.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Canning  too  is  related  to  the 
Huns. — IMinv  indeed,  mentions  the  Scyrri  as  a  (iothic  tribe, 
ticcupving  the  Sontheni  shores  of  the  Baltic  at  its  western 
extremity,  and  some  of  the  Danish  islands  in  the  Great  Belt, 
Hut  Jornandes,  in  his  History  of  the  Goths,  distinguishes  them 
as  a  separate,  though  amicable  nation  who,  after  the  death  of 
Attila,  *  tunc  super  Danubium  considebant,  et  mm  Gothii 
•  pacifict'^  morabantur/  They  occupied,  about  the  middle  of 
the  fd>h  century,  the  ancient  IHia'tia,  and  the  i)resent  country 
of  the  Tyrol ;  ami  it  is  at  this  ])eriod  that  the  name  Wlph 
first  occurs  as  a  leader  or  j)rince  ol  the  tribe.  The  Scyrri  were 
annihilated,  as  a  distinct  tribe,  in  the  wars  between  llun- 
niiniind,  h'ader  of  the  Snevi,  and  Theodomic  the  Goth  :  they 
fought  under  the  former  barbarian,  and  henceforth  lapsed  in 
the  Su«*\i.  A  Guelph  reappears  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth 
Century,  as  commanding  tne  Bavarians  under  Childibert,  king 
of  the  I'lanks;  and  for  a  century  afterwards,  the  name  chielly 
oi  curs  among  the  princes  of  the  bavarian  nation  and  the  nobles 
t>f  l.oinbardy.  But  the  first  clearly  ascertained  ancestor  of 
the  present  family,  is  Guelph,  count  of  Bavaria,  G70;  from 
whom  descended  the  counts  of  Altdorf  and  dukes  of  Bavarit 
in  one  line,  and  the  mar(]uesses  of  Este  on  the  other;  which 
two  lines  were  united,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
in  (nielph.  sixth  cotmt  of  Altdorf  ami  third  duke  of  Bavaria! 
From  this  perio<l,  the  Brunswick  line  of  the  House  of  Guelph 
Hows  regnlarlv  on  through  German  channels,  though  with 
somewhat  diminished  ir.ajesty,  down  to  Finest ,  duke  of  Celle, 
styled  the  Confessor,  from  whom  diverge  the  two  lines  of 
Brunswick -bunehnrg-M’olfenbuttle,  and  Hanover. 

Such  is  tlie  sum  and  substance  of  the  bistorical  information 


contained  in  this  splemlid  volume,  which  certainly  does  great 
rietiit  to  the  research  and  loyalty  of  the  Medical  (fentlrman 
who  has  compiled  the  memoir.  To  those  of  onr  readers  who 
wish  to  pursue  into  the  details  of  Continental  history,  the 
narn.tive  of  the  exploits  of  the  Gnelphs,  mid  the  vicissitude* 
of  the  German  hranoh  of  this  illustrious  house,  we  may  safely 
recommend  the  Memoir  as  ahundnntly  full  and  satisfactory, 
and  m»t  altogetinr  nnentertaining,  A  large  portion  of  the 
volume  is  ocenpiod.  however,  with  epitaphs,  inscriptions,  and 
records,  of  no  sort  of  interest  to  any  one  hut  a  coiifinnedand 
inveterate  antitpiarv.  Thus  much  mav  suffice  to  establish  the 
gene.ilogical  splendour  of  the  Gnelphic  pedigree.  *  There  is/ 
we  are  told,  *  no  sovereign  house  in  Furope,  ancient  or  modem, 
*  that  has  not  !'t*en  coimected  with,  or  sprung  from,  some 
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•  hruiH'li  of  this  t'aiiiily.*  At^  to  tlin  funiilv  name,  it  \n  involved 
in  tlu'  ol)st*nrily  of  t*al)le.  Professor  Kichliorn  of  (iottin«x^n 
iacliiivs  to  the  opinion,  that  Gtielph  or  Wlph  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Aiu  ient  Saxon  in  German  Aii/pe,  i.  e.  help;  and 

that  Wljih  was  80  called  as  his  brother  Edico’s  helper  in  the 
rouiniiiml  id  the  Scyrri.  But  Dr.  iialliday,  with  more  straight* 
forwaid  good  sense,  supposes  tlie  name  to  be  derived  from  the 
animal  painted  on  the  standard  of  the  chief,  which  was  the 
rallying  war-cry  of  the  tribe.  Many  of  the  ancient  princes  of 
this  House  have,  it  is  said,  the  eatulus  sculptured  on  tWir  tomb. 
Whe/p  is,  at  all  events,  as  honourable,  if  not  as  euphonous  a 
putronyiuic  as  plantagenet  or  brooin-plaiit. 

Art.  XI.  Sacred  Lyrics.  By  James  Edmeston,  Author  of  A  niton 
l*iirk,**  i\c.  Third  Set.  P2mo.  pp.  7(>.  IVice  S«.  Bd.  London. 
I8‘2‘2. 

\|H.  IH)M h^STON’S  muse  is  extremely  prolific,  and  pro- 
‘  *  inist‘s,  in  time,  a  very  numerous  oHspring.  This  is  the 
third  set  of  Sacred  Lyrics  of  which  she  has' been  delivered 
'within  a  reasonable  time.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  facility 
with  which,  apparently,  this  indefatigable  Poet  gets  up  and 
pets  out  his  neat  little  volumes.  We  heartily  wish  him  success 
with  Ins  lyrics,  though  we  should  be  glad  if  he  would  take  a 
little  more  pains,  not  imitate  Moore  <mite  so  much,  iuid  put 
sometimes  a  bit  in  the  mouth  of  his  Pegasus.  ‘  The  Song  of 
'  Miriam’  and  ‘  Elijah’  are,  we  confess,  not  at  all  to  our  taste; 
tliey  touch,  at  times,  alarmingly  ou  burlesque  ;  as  for  instance, 

•  t  ■ 

*  Hath  triumi>l('(l,  huth  triunipii’d,  and  no  one  but  he’—  ^ 

This  is  in  a  much  better  style.  1 

‘  Where  can  I  go  from  Thee  ! 

All  present  Deity  1  F  ' 

Nature,  ami  Time,  and  Thought,  Thine  impress  bear ;  ^ 
Through  Earth,  or  Sea,  or  Sky, 

Thou|^h  far ! — Afar  I— -I  fly, 

I  turn,  and  find  Tlicc  present  writli  me  there. 

•  The  perfume  of  the  ro«e. 

And  every  flower  that  blows, 

All,  mark  Thy  love,  in  clusters  of  the  vale ; 

The  corn  that  crowns  the  Adds, 

The  fruits  the  garden  yields. 

Proclaim  the  bounties  that  can  never  fail. 

‘  The  vapour  and  the  cloud, 

The  thunder  bursting  loud, 


of  Senm^ns, 

Speak  of  Thy  majesty,  in  words  of  dame ; 

The  Ocean  as  it  roars. 

Lashing  the  rocks  and  shores. 

Declares  from  what  a  mighty  hand  it  came. 

*  The  vasty  globes  that  roll, 

Each  on  its  own  firm  pole, 

Through  all  the  boundless  fields  of  space,  alone, 

Prove,  that  indeed  Thou  art. 

The  life-wheel  and  the  heart. 

Of  Systems  to  our  little  world  unknowm. 

*  From  Thee,  I  cannot  fly ; 

Thine  all-observing  eye 

Marks  the  minutest  atom  of  Thy  reign  ; 

How  far  so  e’er  I  go. 

Thou  all  my  path  wouhPst  know. 

And  bring  the  wanderer  to  this  earth  again. 

*  Hut  why  should  1  depart  ? 

*Tis  safety  where  Thou  art. 

And  could  one  spot  alone.  Thy  being  hold, 

1,  poor,  and  vain,  and  weak, 

'Phat  sacred  spot  would  seek, 

And  dwell  within  the  shelter  of  Thy  fold  !* 

pp.  67 — 9. 

Mr.  K.  wnntH  only  judgement,  and  a  little  severer  mental  cul¬ 
tivation.  provided  he  will  take  time  and  take  pains,  to  write 
much  better  poetry  than  this  volume  contains. 

Art.  XII.  Skrtches  of  Srrmons*  preached  to  Congregations  in  various 
Parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  on  the  European  Continent. 
Fumisheil  by  their  respective  Authors.  Vol.  IV.  12mo.  pp. 
iVicc  ks.  London.  1823. 

K  noticed,  with  some  approbation,  in  a  former  volume, 
the  first  set  of  this  series  of  sketches,  wow  extending  to 
two  hundred.  The  demand  which  there  is  for  this  class  of  pro¬ 
ductions,  is  astonishing,  and  in  some  points  of  view  satis¬ 
factory.  These  sketches  would  be  but  a  sonrv  sabslitute  for 
finished  discourses,  if  intended  to  he  read  as  they  are.  But, 
as  rough  outlines,  designed  to  he  tilled  up  by  the  individual, 
the  y  luay  be  very’  serviceable.  We  suspect,  however,  that  even 
the  (''ompilers  have  not  snfliciently  tried  the  effect  of  their  own 
compositions,  or  they  would  have  ascertained,  that  a  sentence 
of  fourteen  lines  is  not  pieciselv  the  best  exordium  to  a  popular 
sennon,  nor  the  style  ot  the  following  passage  the  best  adaptetl 
to  the  pulpit  :  it  is  taken  from  the  first  page. 


*  Sotwithstanding  the  oppressive  load  of  labour  and  care,  and  tor- 
roir  and  temptation,  which  we  are  usually  burdened,  and  the  at* 
leniion  we  are  constrained  to  bestow  on  mutters  which  concern  food 
inii  raiment,  and  other  supplies  necessary  for  ourselves  and  our  de¬ 
pendants,  while  passing  through  the  present  life ;  the  vigorous  and 
immortal  mind  sometimes  disengages  herself  from  her  encumbrances* 
and  spurning  the  low  and  grovelling  pursuits  in  which  she  has  been 
detained,  plunges  into  the  future;  and  cither  anxiously  inquires, 

•  Through  what  variety  of  untried  being,  through  what  new  scenes 
ind  changes  must  1  pass  ?'-^r  expatiates  on  the  bright  and  blissful 
prospecu  which  revelation  otters  to  the  eye  of  faitli|  and  anticipates 
tiie  period  when  those  prospects  shall  be  realised. 

*  Nor  are  such  excursions  contined  to  the  future.  Man's  future 
di'Ktiny  is  closely  connected  with  his  past  and  present  circumstances. 
It  is  therelore  natural  for  us  to  desire  to  inform  ourselves  concerning 
that  part  of  the  history  of  our  species  which  relates  the  most  im¬ 
portant  events  of  former  times.  Here  again  revelation  comes  to  our 
as>istanee ;  and  in  its  sacred  pages,  and  particularly  in  the  chapter  in 
M  ilicli  our  text  is  found,  carries  us  back,  through  a  variety  of  most  in- 
toreMing  occurrences,  even  to  the  birth  of  time  itself.  In  this  light 
uur  text  appears  to  be  of  considerable  consequence :  for  while  it  fur¬ 
nishes  matter  of  history  the  most  ancient  and  venerable,  it  asserts  some 
important  natural  truths,  and  suggests,  by  way  of  inference,  several 
others  of  the  moral  kind.* 

'  A  want  of  simplicity  is  the  prevailing  defect  of  the  style  of 
(lu  ‘se  sketches.  \V  e  take  aiiolher  specimen  at  random. 

*  (tenuinc  religion,  like  its  immutable  Author,  is  **  the  same  yester¬ 
day,  to  day,  and  for  ever.’*  Under  every  gradation  of  tlie  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  grace,  it  has  continued  essentially  the  same  in  its  origin,  pro- 
pt'rties,  and  effects.  'The  personal  piety  of  the  patriarchs  and  propheu 
ess  perfectly  similar  in  its  nature  and  tendency  to  that  which  is  now 
inculcated  in  the  gospel  of  Christ.  This  invariable  identity  of  religion 
i»  fully  proved,  by  the  universal  suffrage  of  Scripture,  and  the  indu¬ 
bitable  evidence  of  Christian  experience.  In  what  therefore  it  coii- 
MMs,  and  the  means  which  lead  to  its  possession,  are  subjects  of  su¬ 
preme  and  general  importance.  Nor  are  we  left  to  wander  in  the  un¬ 
certain  conjectures  and  pcr|)lexing  lubyrintlit  of  reason  and  philoso¬ 
phy,  in  the  grand  pursuit  of  happiness.  God  has  given  us  an  explicit 
rvveUtion  of  his  will,  which  is  an  infallible  directory  for  our  instruc¬ 
tion  in  righteousness.  And  though  there  is  an  admirable  diversity  of 

there  is  evidently  a  perfect  unity  of  detign  throughout  the 
Mcred  w  ritings,  in  which  godliness  is  uniformly  represented  as  a  Divine 
operation,  hallowing  all  tlie  powers  of  the  soul,  and  securing  the  in¬ 
estimable  blessings  of  life  and  peace.*  pp.  26,  27. 

Iliere  cannot  be  a  much  more  vicious  style  tliaii  this  for  the 
pidpit.— In  Sermon  XXXVII,  we  meet  with  a  curious  expres- 
Moii :  *  III  reading  the  epistolary  corre»|>ond.ence  which  the 
*  Apo^les  had  with  tlie  primitive  churches.'  Where  is  this  to/'- 


*JS0  of  ^trmous, 

re$/HjnHfnce  p\'vser\’vii  t  But  it  \h  not  our  iutcnhoii  to  enter  into 
minute  criticiKm.  Our  general  impresKiou  on  inspecting  this 
volume  ifi,  we  confeKs,  that  the  Kditors  have  alloufcl  them¬ 
selves  to  get  it  up  rather  carelessly  in  order  to  meet  the  de- 
inund.  There  is  a  want  of  unction  in  the  whole.  ‘  .l<  susChri*t 
*  u'ith  propriety  said,’ — is  not  a  becoming  way  of  introducing 
the  words  of  our  Lord.  Sermon-w  riting  is  delicate  work.  We 
shall  gi\c  a  complete  sketeh  «Ui  a  specimen. 

*  The  primitive  Christians  were  the  subjects  of  severe  and  compti- 
cated  sufferings.  Christ  himself  suff'eretL  leaving  us  an  exunipie  that 
w’c  should  follow  his  steps ;  and  he  taught  his  disciples  to  expect  simi- 
lar  treatment,  “  Ye  shall  be  hated  of  men  for  my  name’s  sake,”  Matt 
xiii.  13.  The  apostles  instructed  their  converts  in  the  same  doctrine; 
and  the  author  of  this  epistle  reminded  the  persons  to  wliom  he  wrote 
it,  of  what  they  had  already  cudured.  lleb.  x.  32.  Hut  knowing  tlic 
liability  of  human  nature  to  shrink  from  sufferings,  and  ihe  tenilency 
of  these  sufferings  to  depress  and  overwhelm  the  mind,  he  urged  upon 
their  attention  the  interesting  advice  in  tiie  text ;  “  For  consider 
him,’*  Ac.  \V*c  invert  the  order  of  this  passage,  and  consider, 

*  I.  The  evil  deprecated; — To  be  “  weaned  and  faint  in  your 
minds.” 

‘II.  The  antidote  presented  against  it; — “Consider  him,”  &c. 

*  1.  The  evil  deprecated — is  expressed  in  these  words,  “  lest  yc  bi* 
wearied  and  faint  in  your  minds these  two  words  tveunVr/,  and  /a/si, 
thougli  not  precisely  synonymous  in  their  signllieation,  arc  yet  nearly 
allicil  in  their  import.  The  former  refers  to  a  person  who  is  worn 
down  by  hard  labour;  and  the  latter  to  that  sinking  of  the  soul  and 
depression  of  the  spirits  w  hich  result  from  fatigue.  The  context  will 
serve  to  cast  light  upon  this  subject.  Here  Chrikliana  are  regarded 
as  running  a  race,  (ver  1.)— a  race  for  eternal  life — a  race  in  which 
every  impediment  must  be  cast  aside^which  must  be  run  with  pa* 
lienee-^  race  which  requires  exertion,  and  demands  all  the  energies 
of  tile  soul.  Hut  in  runnitig  this  race,  there  is  a  danger  of  being  wea¬ 
ried  and  faint  in  our  iniiuls.  We  infer  this, 

*  1.  From  the  moral  disinclination  there  is  inhuman  nature  to  run 
this  ruce.^.M all’s propeusitii^  and  tendencies  are  all  towards  sin;  be 
runs  the  downwaril  road,  and  follows  a  multitude  to  do  evil:  and  even 
wlmii  God  enlightens  the  understanding  to  discover  tiie  evil  of  sin  and 
Lite  beauty  of  holiness,  and  changes  the  heart  to  love  the  truth,  tliere 
are,  too  commonly,  principles  of  depravity  yet  remaining,  tliat  impede 
our  progress  in  our  licavenly  race  ;  and  if  not  guarded  against,  will 
produce  weariness  and  ftiiiiiness  of  mind. 

*  2.  From  the  obstacles  and  dangers  that  lie  in  our  way.— If  the  psUi 
t  j  cx'lestial  liappineiis  were  strewed  with  dowers,  and  presented  only 
carnal  delights,  few  would  get  weary  in  pursuing  it;  but  the  reverse 
of  this  is  the  trulli ;  it  presents  ol>stac!es  w  hicli  seem  insuperable,  and 
dangers  which  are  appalling.  1  lere  are  the  tempUtions  of  the  devil-» 
the  irowns  of  the  world— ttic  storms  of  aciversity— stones  of  stumbliog 
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tiul  rocki  oT  oAcncc  i  aivd  frequently  tlie  8011I  of  the  people  k  die* 
courageil.  because  of  the  woy. 

*  5.  From  the  lengthened  period  of  oitr  tojourning  upon  Mrtli. 
If  ve  gained  the  priie  tlie  moment  we  commenced  u»€  rnce^  end 
voQ  tl^  victory  immetl lately  on  our  putting  on  the  armour,  there 
voald  be  no  cUmger  oi'  wearinetM ;  but  frequently  a  long  period  of 
tunc  iDlcrvenec» ;  yeurt  of  painful  exercUe,  and  complicated  trials ; 
tsd  nuoy  who  Lave  begun  well,  and  endured  long,  hare  not  made  a 
good  ^iih,  but  declined  from  the  holy  commamimeat  delivered  unto 
them. 

*  i.  From  the  cautions,  admonitions,  and  awful  examples  exhibited 

in  the  Scriptures.  Who  can  read  sucli  texts  as  the  following,  wkli- 
osi  inferriugthe  possibiUty  of  being  weary  and  faint  in  our  minds  f 
**  If  iliou  forsake  him,**  dec.  1  Cliron.  xxviil.  9.  **  My  people  have 

coousitted  two  evils,’*  &c,  Jer.  ii.  13.  **  The  last  state  ot  that  maii,*^ 
&c.  Mull.  xii.  i5.  Holding  fhith  and  a  good  conscience,’*  die.  1 
Tisi.  L  19.  2  Fet.  ii.  19.  This  being  wcariea  and  faint  in  our  minds, 
ii  in  evil  to  be  deprecated  1  the  phraseology  of  the  text  is  sufficiently 
indicative  of  this.  Jt  is  esfil  in  its  nature.  When  a  man  is  wearied, 
iVc.  whai  are  we  to  infer  from  this  ?  Why,  that  the  good  within  him 
ii  declining,  and  the  evil  predominating  ;  that  the  light  in  him  is  be* 
coning  dnrknesa.  It  is  evil  in  ks  agents  e  **  Ye  did  run  well,  who  hath 
hisdered  you  ?”  **  This  persuaBion  cometb  not  of  him  who  callath 

Toa.”  ^  An  enemy  hath  aone  this.”  It  ie  evU  in  its  tendencies*.  It 
vouads  the  conscience,  grieves  the  Holy  Spirit,  causes  the  friends  of 
^ios  to  mourn,  and  the  ministers  of  God  to  weep  between  the  porch 
tid  the  altar  ;  makes  hell  triunqihant ;  and,  *  if  angels  tremble,  *tis 
It  such  a  sight,’  &c.  It  is  evil  in  its  end  :  **  The  backslider  in  heart 
iksU  be  blWd  with  his  own  ways.’*  **  If  any  man  draw  back/* 

Heb.  X.  88. ' 

*  11.  The  antidote  presented  i^ainst  k.  **  Consider  him,”  Ac.  The 
person  to  whom  the  text  refers,  is  **  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of 
our  faith.*’  Here  are  two  things  to  be  regarded.  First,  what  the 
apostle  says  0/  him ;  and  Secondly,  what  he  says  to  us. 

*  1*  **  He  endured  contradiction f**  &c.  Thb  is  a  compound  word, 
fnND  contra^  against,  and  diction^  speech  or  language ;  ana  it  evidently 

verbal  opposition,  or,  as  it  is  rendered  by  Beia,  the  **  speakiM 
against  of  sinners.”  They  spoke  against  his  person  :  they  said,  **  Is 
not  this  the  carpenter  ?”  Matt.  xiii.  55,  56  against  his  character : 
*l»ry  called  him  ”  a  gluttonous  man,  and  a  wine-bibber,**  Ac.  Matt. 

19;  they  accused  him  of  violating  the  sabbath  day,  Ac. against 
ns  mracles  t  they  said,  He  casteth  out  devils  by  B^xebub,**  Matt. 

*4 ; — agamst  his  companions  ;  th^  said,  ”  This  man  receiveth 
|||antri,  and  oateth  with  tnem  f^^gainst  his  preaching  ;  hence  Um 
°f^red,  he  spoke  blasphemy,  because  he  made  himself  equal  with 
his  gtroemmeni  §  they  said,  ”  We  will  not  have  this 
^0  to  reign  over  us.**  In  this  contradiction  of  stoners,  we  see-- 
nott  inexcusable  ignorance.  Acts  iii.  17.  1  Cor.  ii.  8.  But  their 
^^otance  was  no  excuse,  at  they  possessed  the  means  of  knowing 
— The  most  invincible  prejudice.  The  Jews  bad  made  up  their 
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tniniU  to  condemn  Christ*  without  examining  whether  he  was  the 
MeSNiiih  or  not. —  The  metst  un/MraUviedinsotence  ;  creatures  insulting 
and  contradicting  their  Creator  :  what  could  be  more  insolent’  But 
(!hrist  endureil  this  contradiction.  We  bear  insults  sometimes,  be. 
cause  we  are  obliged  to  bear  them ;  but  Christ  might  have  destroyed 
his  enemies,  **  and  dashed  them  in  nieces  os  a  potter’s  vessel.** 

•  ‘2.  “  Consider  him,*’  Sic. —  In  his  love,  which  was  infinitely  dis¬ 
interested,  *  Love  no  where  to  be  found  less  than  divine  :*  love  to  the 
most  unworthy  ;  love  that  made  the  greatest  sacrifices,  endured  the 
greatest  privations,  &c. — In  his  humility,  “  He  who  thought  it  no 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  made  fiimsclf  of  no  reputation,*'  Ac 
—  In  hU  zeal  for  the  interests  of  his  heavenly  Father,  See  him  driving 
the  buyers  and  sellers  from  the  temple,  and  his  disciples  remembering 
that  it  was  written,  “  The  zeal  of  thine  house,**  &c. — In  his  patience. 

lie  was  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,**  &c. — And  in  his  benevolent 
actions.  He  “  went  about  doing  good.’’  The  w'ord  which  our  trans¬ 
lators  have  rendered  “  consider*  is  a  very  expressive  word;  and  signi¬ 
fies  that  we  should  look  at  the  Lord  Jesus  attentively,  analyze  the 
whole  of  his  character,  and  compare  liis  sufferings  with  ours.  Are 
we  tempted  ?  lei  us  consider  his  temptations.  Are  we  persecuted? 
consider  his  perseautions.  Are  we  sorrowful  ?  consider  his  sorrows. 
'I'his  consideration  of  Christ  will  prove  the  most  effectual  antidote  to 
weariness  and  fainting ;  as  it  will  lead  us  to  see*  that  neither  dignity  of 
person,  purity  of  action,  nor  usefulness  of  life,  can  screen  us  from 
the  attacks  of  persecution  ;  and  we  shall  cease  to  regard  the  cross  as 
an  offence,  when  borne  by  such  an  illustrious  leader.  It  will  also  serve 
to  inspire  us  with  courage  to  brave  all  the  dangers,  and  submit  to  all 
the  privations  to  which  we  are  subject.  When  the  general  of  an  army 
sU'eps  on  the  same  cold  ground  with  the  troops,  what  soldier  will  dire 
to  complain  ?  And  it  will,  finally,  lead  us  to  anticipate  a  glorious 
victory.  Jesus,  who  once  endured  contradiction  of  sinners,  is  now  at 
the  right  hand  of  God. 

‘  IVom  the  whole  let  us  learn, 

*  1.  As  Christians  are  liable  to  grow  weary,  &c.  they  sliould  be  on 
their  guard  against  presumption,  and  self-confidence. 

‘  *2.  Th«»e  who  think  most  of  Christ,  will  be  most  likely  to  securt 
a  final  triumph  over  all  their  enemies.*  pp.  157 — 160. 

Bbta. 

The  best  directions  we  can  give  for  learning  how  to  compose 
sermons,  are,  to  catechise  the  young,  and  to  pray  by  the  bed- 
Kities  of  the  old.  Hy  these  means,  the  two  most  essential  parts 
of  €'omposition  will  speedily  be  attained;  the  Jhision  and  the 
(ipfiHattinn  of  a  subject.  If  these  Sketches  will  never  make  t 
i^ood  preacher,  they  may,  however,  assist  a  bad  one  ;  and  the 
sale  they  have  already  met  with,  proves  that  they  have  been 
fouml  U'icful.  This  is  their  best  recommendation.  ' 
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Art.  XIII.  Bixty  and  Soul*  cr.  bvo.  juk  39-.  London.  182*2. 

11^  K  have  always  discountenanced  that  very  erjuivocul  sort  of 
production,  a  religious  tale  or  novel ;  conceiving  that  sue  h 
works  tend  nmch  more  to  Kanction  and  prouiijtc  novel  reading 
ill  religious  circles,  than  to  henefit  novel  readers  out  of  such 
circles.  We  cunnot  he  understood  as  objecting  to  the  union 
of  religious  sentiment  and  good  taste  in  any  form ;  hut  wo  do 
very  seriously  protest  against  mixing  up  Theology  in  this 
shupe — ail  ingredient  not  to  be  safely  exhihited  in  uuuviiVtJtUuh, 
We  object  to  making  Religion  responsible,  in  the  estimation 
of  tlie  world,  for  these  feeble  and  halting  imitations  of  a  style 
of  production  peculiarly  the  world’s  own,  and  in  which  reli¬ 
gious  truth  can  hardly  fail  to  escape  disguise  or  mutilation, 
nut  we  have  before  us  another  proof  of  the  danger  coniurcted 
with  such  indirect  expedients  of  promoting  religious  know¬ 
ledge;  they  may  he  turned  against  religion,  by  being  made  the 
insidious  \ehicle  of  a  false  tlieolegv  and  a  lax  morality,  while 
they  still  wear  the  specious  semblance  of  a  religious  work, 

**  ilody  and  SouT* — a  clumsy  body  with  a  very  little  soul — 
lias  for  its  avowed  object,  to  counteract  the  errors  of  that  pari 
of  the  I'AHiigelical  world  who  would  *  exclude  from  the  pale 

*  of  genuine  religion,  all  who  have  a  cheerfulness  of  inuniitT, 

*  and  a  liveliness  of  sjiirit,  because  they  say,  these  are  signs 
of  a  carnal  and  unconveited  mind  ;*  who.  moreover, '  nnuthe- 
niati/e  as  strangers  to  the  heritage  of  Cod.*  those  *  who 

'  conform  with  those  ticccsstin^  usages  of  the  world,  and  com|dY 
with  those  inuoeent  amuseuteuis  and  customs  of  society,  winch 

*  give'  a  zest  to  the  more  serious  things  which  belong  to  their 
|)€ace.*  A  still  more  appropriate  motto  than  the  one  chosen 

by  the  Author  from  Pliny,  would  have  been  :  *  Love  the  worbl  : 
if  any  man  love  not  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Kstablishinent 
is  not  in  him.’  Of  the  writer’s  benevolent  intentions,  us 
well  as  of  his  zeal  for  the  Church  of  England,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  It  is  his  object  to  preserve  the  frequenters  of  evan¬ 
gelical  preaching  from  that  unhappy  consequence  of  over- 
seriousness — insanity ;  to  stop  them  in  the  high  road  to  the 
Lunatic  Asylum.  The  aftecting  case  which  ne  records  as 
a  warning,  originated  entirely  in  the  moral  contagion  of  the 
example  of  certain  gloomy  religionists,'  who,  tnoiigh  not, 
it  Keeins,  quite  mad  themselves,  had  the  power  of  biting 
others  with  madness.  They  are  thus  descrilied  ; 

*  These  young  ladies,  though  well  educated,  and  endowed  with  ail 
ll»c  accomplishments  of  elegant  life,  had  estranged  themselves  from 
every  thing  that  could  be  construed  into  cheerfulness  of  disposiuon  or 
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miniU  to  condemn  Christ*  without  examining  whether  he  was  the 
MiMUiinh  or  not. — The  mast  utifMraUeled  insolence  ;  creatures  insultin|^ 
and  contradicting  their  Creator  :  what  could  be  more  insolent?  Bat 
(!hrist  endureil  this  contradiction.  We  bear  insults  sometimes,  be. 
cause  we  are  obliged  to  bear  them ;  but  Christ  might  have  destroyed 
his  enemies,  **  and  dashed  them  in  nieces  os  a  potter’s  vessel/* 

•  2.  “  Consider  him,*’  5cc. —  In  his  love,  which  was  infinitely  dis¬ 
interested,  *  Love  no  where  to  be  found  less  than  divine  love  to  the 
most  unworthy  ;  love  that  made  the  greatest  sacrifices,  endured  the 
greatest  privations,  &c. — In  his  humility.  “  He  who  thought  it  no 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  made  iiimsclf  of  no  reputation/*  Ac. 
— In  hU  zeal  for  the  interests  of  his  heavenly  Father.  See  him  driving 
the  buyers  and  sellers  from  the  temple,  anu  his  disciples  remembering 
that  it  was  written,  “  The  zeal  of  thine  house,**  &c. — In  his  patience. 

**  lie  was  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,*'  &c.^And  in  his  benevolent 
actions.  He  “  went  about  doing  good.*’  The  w’ord  which  our  trans¬ 
lators  have  rendereil  “  consider’*  is  a  very  expressive  word;  and  signi¬ 
fies  that  we  should  look  at  the  Lord  Jesus  attentively,  analyze  the 
whole  of  his  character,  and  compare  his  sufferings  with  ours.  Are 
wc  tempted  ?  let  us  consider  his  temptations.  Are  we  persecuted? 
consider  his  persetutions.  Are  we  sorrowful  ?  consider  his  sorrows, 
'rtiis  consideration  of  Christ  will  prove  the  most  effectual  antidote  to 
weariness  and  fainting ;  as  it  will  lead  us  to  see,  that  neither  dignity  of 
person,  purity  of  action,  nor  usefulness  of  life,  can  screen  us  from 
the  attacks  ot  persecution  ;  and  we  shall  cease  to  regard  the  cross  m 
an  001*1100,  when  borne  by  such  an  illustrious  leader.  It  will  also  serve 
to  inspire  us  with  courage  to  brave  all  the  dangers,  and  submit  to  all 
the  privations  to  which  we  are  subject.  When  the  general  of  an  army 
sleeps  on  the  same  cold  ground  with  the  troops,  what  soldier  will  dare 
to  complain  ?  And  it  will,  finally,  lead  us  to  anticipate  a  glorious 
victory.  Jesus,  who  once  endured  contradiction  of  sinners,  is  now  at 
the  right  hand  of  God. 

*  From  the  whole  let  us  learn, 

*  1.  As  Christians  are  liable  to  grow  weary,  &c.  they  should  be  oa 
their  guard  against  presumption,  and  self-confidence. 

*  2.  Thi)se  who  tnink  most  of  Christ,  wdll  be  most  likely  to  secure 
a  final  triumph  over  all  their  enemies.*  pp.  157 — 160. 

Beta. 

The  best  directions  we  can  give  for  learning  how  to  compose 
aerinons.  are,  to  catechise  the  young,  and  to  prav  by  the  bed- 
Hides  of  the  old.  Hy  these  means,  the  two  most  essential  purt^ 
of  compo^ition  will  speedily  be  attained ;  the  division  and  the 
(ipfiiicotion  of  a  subject.  If  these  Sketches  will  never  make  a 
ijood  preacher,  they  may,  however,  assist  a  bad  one;  and  the 
kale  they  Imve  aln  ady  met  with,  proves  that  they  have  been 
found  u'icful.  This  is  their  best  recommendation.  ‘ 
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Art.  Xlll.  Botly  and  Soul,  cr.  bvu.  jij).  39-.  t.ondoii.  182*2. 

11 '  K  have  always  discountenancecl  that  very  tMjiii vocal  sort  of 
procltiction,  a  religious  tale  or  novel ;  conceiving  that  sue  h 
works  tend  much  more  to  sanction  and  promote  novel  reading 
ill  religious  circles,  than  to  lieiudit  novel  readers  out  of  such 
circles.  We  cannot  he  understood  as  object ing  to  the  union 
oi  religious  sentiim  ni  and  good  taste  in  any  form ;  hut  wu  do 
very  seriously  jirotest  against  mixing  up  Theology  in  this 
shape — an  ingredient  not  to  be  safely  exliihited  in  uuuvuvthnuio. 
We  object  to  making  Religion  responsible,  in  tne  estiinution 
of  the  world,  lor  these  feeble  and  halting  imitationn  of  a  style 
of  production  peculiarly  the  world’s  own.  and  in  which  reli- 
Luous  truth  can  hardly  fail  to  esca])e  disguise  or  inuiilatton. 
not  we  have  liefore  ns  another  jiroof  of  the  danger  connected 
with  such  indirect  exp(‘dients  of  promoting  religious  know- 
ledge:  they  may  be  turned  against  rehgion,  by  being  made  the 
insidious  vehicle  of  a  false  tlieolcgv  and  a  lax  morality,  while 
liicy  still  wear  the  specious  semblance  of  a  religious  work. 

'*  llody  and  Soul” — a  clumsy  body  with  a  very  little  soul — 
liks  for  its  avowed  object,  to  counteract  the  errors  of  that  part 
af  the  I'A’angelical  world  who  would  ‘  exclude  from  the  pale 

*  of  genuine  religion,  all  who  have  a  cheerfulness  of  manner, 

*  and  a  liveliness  of  sjiirit,  because  they  say,  these  are  signs 

*  of  a  carnal  and  unconveitcd  mind  who,  moreover,  ‘  nnathe- 

*  mat  i/e  as  strangers  to  the  heritage  of  God.’  those  ‘  who 

*  conform  with  those  tieccssftrt/  usages  of  the  world,  and  conijily 
with  those  iuuoeeui  amusemtnls  and  customs  of  society ,  wliicli 

*  give  a  zest  to  the  more  serious  things  w  hich  belong  to  their 

*  peace.*  A  still  more  appropriate  motto  than  the  one  cliosen 
by  the  Author  from  l^liny,  would  have  been  ;  ‘  Love  the  world  : 

it  any  man  love  not  the  world,  the  love  of  the  L^tahlislunent 

*  is  not  in  him.*  Of  the  writer’s  benevolent  intentions,  us 
well  as  of  his  zeal  for  the  Church  of  England,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  It  is  his  object  to  preserve  the  frequenters  of  evan¬ 
gelical  preaching  from  that  unhappy  consequence  of  over- 
Htriousness — insanity ;  to  stop  them  in  the  high  road  to  the 
Lunatic  Asylum.  The  aflecting  case  which  ne  records  as 
a  warning,  originated  entirely  in  the  moral  contamon  of  tlie 
example  of  certain  gloomy  religionists,'  who,  tnough  not, 
it  Kceins,  quite  mad  themselves,  had  the  power  of  biting 
others  with  madness.  They  are  thus  descrilied  ; 

•  These  young  ladies,  though  well  educated,  and  endowed  with  all 
the  accomplishments  of  elegant  life,  had  estranged  themselves  from 
every  thing  that  could  be  construed  into  cheerfulness  of  disposition  or 
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hodi/  and  Sutd, 

minners.  Tliey  were  uniformly  bent  on  the  prosecution  of  one  do* 
sign ;  their  music,  their  dancing,  their  drawing,  were  abandoned  m 
unnecessary,  or  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  religious  life.  If 
they  worked  with  their  needle,  it  was  fur  the  clothing  of  any,  rather 
than  themselves.  Their  reading  was  all  of  one  kind  and  one  cast,  and 
calculated  to  inspire  dread  instead  of  composure.  They  kept  up  a  cor* 
respondence  witli  persons  at  a  distance,  wnose  minds  were  as  sad  and 
gloomy  as  their  own  They  inveighed  against  all  amusements,  of 
what  nature  soever  they  were,  ns  well  public  as  private.  Though  un* 
willing  to  engage  in  scenes  of  busy  life,  they  made  no  scruple  of  going 

f^reat  distances,  and  undergoing  all  the  inconveniences  of  attending 
arge  public  meetings  and  committees:  and  would  manifest  on  these  * 
occasions  an  air  fur  the  dispatch  of  business,  supported  by  no  other 
proof  of  it.  At  home,  unmindful  of  the  duties  of  domestic  economy, 
and  the  exercise  of  that  disposition  which  should  characterise  the  sex, 
they  were  either  wholly  occupied  in  devotional  contemplutiuns,  or 
*  compassing  sea  and  land*  to  make  proselytes  of  the  cottagers  of  the 
nei^hoourhood,  among  whom  also,  when  visiting  the  sick,  although 
taking  upon  them  the  functions  of  the  clergy,  they  avoided  their 
practice  of  using  the  prescribed  forms  of  the  Cliurcli,  or  those  com¬ 
posed  by  the  most  pious  and  Icarneil  of  her  sons,  but  gave  way  to  the 
unrestrained  volubility,  and  unbridled  pourings-forth  of  extempora¬ 
neous  eHusions.  I'heir  conversation  was  nt  all  tiroes  conHned  to  one 
subject,  their  employments  to  one  end;  they  delivered  to  others,  and 
iliey  received  themselves,  nothing  but  what  they  called  '  expositions 
ol  Scripture  ;*  they  joined  only  in  a  pious  interchange  of  sentiment. 
Now,  though  I  admit  the  gooilness  of  their  intentions,  and  of  their 
readiness  to  yield  so  much  to  self-denial,  yet  the  tenor  of  their  life  and 
conduct  had  an  opposite  effect  to  that  which  they  intended;  for  1  still 
maintain,  that  though  actuated  by  what  were  meant  as  the  best 
religious  motives,  their  views  of  religion  were  palpably  erroneous; 
for  no  where  do  the  Scriptures  exhibit  the  Almighty  as  requiring 
the  whole  and  uninterrupted  solemn  service  of  his  creatures.* 

pp.  179—181. 

Our  roadem  will  l>c  at  no  loss  to  recognise  the  description  of 
peraous  here  intended,  although  the  character  may  be  a  little 
out  of  drawing  :  some  deviation  from  strict  accuracy  of  repre¬ 
sentation,  must  be  conceded  for  the  sake  of  eflect.  Now  no¬ 
thing  can  l>e  more  olamung  to  tlie  interests  of  the  Estnblish- 
menU  it  must  be  admitted,  than  the  spread  of  such  a  purita¬ 
nical  spirit  as  this.  Hishop  Warburton  has  shewn  that  an 
l^^tablishment  rests  upon  what  he  calls  un  alliance  between  the 
Church  and  U)e  State  ;  in  other  words.  Religion  and  the  World. 
W  hatever,  therefore,  tends  to  dissolve  that  alliance,  must  tnr 
danger  the  b^tablishment  ;  and  therefore  it  is  most  reason¬ 
able  that  realoiis,  orthodox,  sound  Anti-Calvinistic  ministers 
of  that  F  stabbshnif nt,  should  bfke  alarm  at  the  progress  of 
those  •  cvaiigflical  ’  notions  which  encourage  a  schisinatical 
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ncpamtion  between  the  World  and  the  Church.  On  this  account, 
ilnnking  wine  and  water  should  be  discountenanced  :  it  savours 
of  cautl  Dr.  Freeman,  as  a  clei^yman  should  do,  drinks  his 
bum|>er ;  but  Griper  the  Methodist,  in  one  of  the  Tales  before 
ni,  *  tirst  )>oiired  water  into  his  glass,  and  then  discoloured  it 
•  s  ith  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wine  to  spoil  both  liquids.* 

We  cannot  make  room  for  further  extracts,  but  to  those  of 
our  readers  who  may  w  ish  to  see  the  Predestinarians  or  Calvi* 
nists  triumphantly  cut  up,  and  the  questions  of  Election,  Ne¬ 
cessity,  and  Divine  Grace,  as  also  the  Athanasian  Creed,  made 
plain  in  a  few  pages  to  the  meanest  capacity,  we  may  recom¬ 
mend  **  Body  and  Soul**  2l8  a  fair  specimen  of  the  spirit,  tem- 
])er,  and  principles  of  a  sound  Anti-Calvinist  and  Anti-puritan. 
We  have  only  to  complain  of  a  little  ribaldry  and  pronineness 
here  and  there,  as  in  the  verses  given  at  p.  125  ;  but  this  is  un¬ 
avoidable  in  ridiculing  the  Methodists ;  and  there  are  worse 
things  in  the  New  Bath  Guide  and  the  Spiritual  Quixote.  An 
anecdote  is  told  at  p.  157,  of  a  man  who  murdered  his  wife,  and 
assigned  as  his  reason  his  being  predestinated  to  do  it ;  he  is 
stated  to  have  been  a  member  of  a  Calvinistic  chapel.  Al- 
tlio ugh  this ^  tells  well,  we  must  think  its  introduction  inju¬ 
dicious  :  the  lie  is  too  palpable. 


Art.  XIV.  ].  An  etuif  Method  of  acquiring  the  Reading  of  Arabic 
U'ith  the  Vovoel  Points.  l8.6d.  1823. 

An  emu  Method  of  acqttiring  the  Reading  of  S^riac[with  ike 
Vowel  Points.  D.  6d.  1823. 

n^'llFSE  very  convenient  tables  are  printed  with  great  dis- 
"  tinctness  on  sheets  of  a  moderate  size,  and  are  continua¬ 
tions  of  the  Plan  adopted  by  the  Publisher  in  his  *  Easy  me- 
‘  thod  of  reading  Hebrew.*  They  are  compiled  on  a  plan 
whicii  makes  them  of  easy  reference  ;  and  they  will  be  found 
exceedingly  useful  to  all  who  may  have  occasion  either  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  elements  of  the  Eastern  dialects,  or,  without  such 
knowledge,  to  decipher  the  character.  A  slight  acquaintauce 
^ith  the  literal  and  grammatical  forms  of  a  language,  will  en¬ 
able  a  student  to  consult  a  lexicon,  and  to  comprehend  many 
HU  allusion  or  citation  which  might  otherwise  darken  his  path, 
and  hinder  his  progress.  In  all  such  cases,  these  tables  will  be 
Ihiind  to  facilitate  inquiry  and  acq^uisition.  They  are,  we  be«» 
lieve,  compiled  by  Mr.  d’^Allemand. 
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Art.  XV.  SELKCT  LITERARY  INFORMATION 


Gmt/mten  and  Publishers  who  have  xvorks  in  the  Presst  oh^ 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  sending  informatics 
ffiostpaidj  of  the  subject^  ejtent,  and  probable  price  of  such  works  t 
which  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public^  if  con- 
sistent  with  its  plan. 


In  the  press,  A  Tmtise  on  MeiitsI 
lVniQtp'inrnt,l>riii|;  the  Sulistiint'e  of  the 
CtuUtuubn  Lertures  (leti%«re<l  in  the 
Ruval  Culk'Ke  of  Physiciaiet,  in  May, 
18^*2.  liy  Fruncii*  Willi*,  M.D.,  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  (College  of  Phy>ician«.  in 
1  vt>l.  8vo. 

Sir  Rverard  Home,  Kart.,  will  shortly 
|>Mhli«h  a  thiril  volume  of  Lecturok  on 
comparative  Anatomy. 

A  Ui  tith-iiian  ionje  known  to  the  litc* 
rary  world,  is  cnirageU  on  the  Lives  of 
Corregio  ami  Paniiegi.ino. 

Major  Lonjt**  Kxplorat«»ry  'rravel*  to 
the  ILH'ky  Mountains  of  America,  will 
appear  in  a  few  days,  in  3  vols.  8vo. 
illiotratefi  with  maps  ami  plates. 

The  third  voluniP  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Literary  StM’iely  of  Boinhay,  is 
just  ready  for  pu'ihealion. 

A  1*0*111,  ('iittiUsl  the  Judgment  of 
liulM’it,  i*  ulxml  to  make  its  appearuno*. 

In  Ihir  press  *tMi  s^weddy  will  he  puh- 
lisheii,  Tl.e  riiith  onee  Delivcntl  to  the 
Saints  Ihfeiidetl;  tM*ing  the  Substance 
of  'I'bioc  Si'rnions  on  tiie  Consistency, 
Truth,  ami  Im^Mtrtaiice  tT  the  geneialiy 
teceivid  ttpmion  coocrrniiuc  the  Person 
of  Chiist.  By  William  France. 

The  F.dinhuigh  Annual  Register  for 
1819  and  I8^tl,  are  nearly  leady  for 
IHiblieation. 

In  the  OMirse  of  a  few  week*  will  a|ip 
pear  in  1  iol.,“  I'uhlt**  for  the  H«dy  Al¬ 
liance,  With  other  Poem*,  8tc.*’  Uy 
Thomas  Blown,  the  younger. 

The  author  of  the  Student**  Manual, 
Ac.  will  slMirtly  publish  iii  a  small  so* 
liimr,  I'lie  Parent**  laitin  (trnmmnr,  to 
wfieh  is  prrfivrtl  an  Driginul  Lssay  on 
the  Foiination  of  Latin  Veil)*.  By  J. 
ll.  (tllclirist,  L1>I). 

F.srlv  in  the  spring  will  b*-  pnhlish*>tl, 
The  Art  of  valuing  Rents  and  Tillages, 
explaining  the  manner  of  valuing  the 
tenant**  r>ght  on  eiit*  ring  an  I  quitting 
Farm*  in  Yorkshire  nud  the  adjoinnig 
counties  :  ad.ipird  for  the  use  ol  land* 
lunis,  laii  l.ageiit»,  apprsis*  r*.  farmers, 
ami  tenant*.  By  J.  S.  Bayhiou.  In  I 
S(«l.  I'Jnio. 

Ih.  P  iin^,  of  B.ilh,  has  in  the  pio*, 


An  Kx|M)*ition  of  the  Principles  of  Ps* 
thology.  Ill  1  vol.  8vo. 

Mr.  Bird,  author  of  the  **  Vale  gf 
Sluughdcn,'*  Ac.,  has  iij  the  preM,  avo* 
Imn*?  entitled  “  P».)etical  KemainA.** 

Tlic  Rev,  (J.  Kedford  has  in  the  press, 
a  IM’W  erlitiim  of  his  Defence  of  Fr«r 
Prayer,  in  answer  to  Dean  limiusiMi. 

Dr.  Carey  has  in  the  press,  Tlie  Ci>* 
medies  of  Piautu*,  in  continuation  of  Uw 
Regent**  Claskic*. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Wifl'en  has  in  the  press,! 
Translation,  in  F.iiglish  Versa,  of  Oar* 
cilassu  de  la  Vt-ga,  surnamed  tlie  Priaos 
of  Casliiiaii  Ptiets;  with  a  cniic.il  aad 
historical  essay  on  the  rise,  piogriss,sail 
revival  of  Spanish  Poetry,  and  a  life  awl 
portrait  of  the  Authux.  To  apptsr  is 
March. 

Ill  the  press.  An  Apjieal  fur  R«lit:iun 
to  the  best  Sentiments  and  Interests  of 
Mankind;  being  1st.  Four  Orations  for 
the  Oracles  of  God.  ‘2d.  Judgment  Ui 
('ome,  an  niguineiit  in  Fiv«  Discourm. 
3tl.  Messiah’s  Arrival,  a  SerU**  of  Lee* 
tiirrs.  By  the  Kt^v.  Falward  Irving,  A  M. 
Minister  of  the  Caledonian  Church,  Hat* 
timfiardiii,  London.  In  I  vul.  8va 

In  the  press,  A  Catalogue  of  thr 
F.thiopic  Biblical  MSS.  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris,  in  the  Vatican  Library, 
and  in  that  of  the  British  and  Foreii^e 
Bible  Society,  with  remarks  and  cs- 
tracts.  'I'o  which  arc  added,  Specimrai 
of  the  mmlern  dialect*  of  Abyssinia.  Rj 
Tboma*  Pell  Platt,  B.A.  Fellow  of  Tri¬ 
nity  College,  Cambridge. 

Stiortiy  will  be  pnblisheri,  iu  Linav 
Memoir  and  Select  Remains  of  Mis* 
Mary  Shenstmi.  By  her  Brother  aad 
Sister. 

Dr.  Bacon  of  Glouc(‘Ster,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  relatives  and  trusioerof  Ike 
inte  Dr.  Jenner,  has  undertakes  ta 
write  the  account  of  the  life  of  thaldi*- 
tiiigirmfu'd  character,  and  to  arrange  ku 
numeriai*  manuscripts  for  publicalios. 

John  .Stewart,  esq.  will  soon  pobiisk 
collections  and  recollecttons ;  or  anec* 
dote*,  notice*,  and  sketches,  fro* 
v.tiimi*  sources,  with  occasional  r** 
mark?. 


Art.  XVI.  LIST  OF  WORKS 

BIOCRaI’IIV* 

Mifivtin  of  I  hr  Lift  of  ChrtHt**  Al- 
fird  Stfth!*''*.  F  ^‘  A.  A'lthorof  thr  Mo- 
mimrnt'l  FrtViir*  of  (irrrit  Rrilain  ;  in- 
rlniliiic  tirvi  rol  of  hi<  Origin nl  l.ottrr*, 
P«priji.  J.oirnnU,  F^tiv*.  kr.  fcr.  With 
Mimo  ^rttunii  of  n  Journry  in  thr  N»‘- 
thrrl.iniU.  Bv  Mrs.  Cimrim  Stothord, 
Atithar  of  I.*  ttrrs  writVo  clnrioir  «  Ttnir 
iKtou?h  Nor»nin«lv,  Britlnny,  nn»l  other 
P»»1*  of  Fi  .Hire,  in  181S.  Sro.  15a. 

M<*nioir  t»f  tlip  lift*  noil  Wri^intf^  of 
Ji.hn  fJorrIoii,  M.  n.  F. R.S.F..  I«tr  f^rr- 
Inrrr  «*f  Anntiunv  nn«l  P**v«io!o*:y  in 
Flinhurch.  By  Oanid  F.llis,  F.U.S.F.. 
Ac.  fc«*.  I2ino.  6«. 

IllslOBY. 

The  llifitorv  of  Romnn  T.itoratnrr, 
fnvii  ils  rofliyst  it^rioil  to  thr  .Aiiynsfan 
arf.  Hv  John  DunUip,  K'^q.  ‘2  vtils.  8vo. 

II  ll<.  r.<i. 

A  History  of  Anriont  Inslilutiont, 
('a<ti>nis,  nnil  Inventions  ;  selectinl  nn<i 
•hfi.lri*d  from  the  Boytrape  znr  (*«••- 
rhirhte  tier  F.rnndnn7en  of  Professor 
Brrkni.mn,  of  the  Unirersity  t»f  fJottln- 
(pm  ;  wllK  various  im|M'rtnnt  additions. 

2  voU.  1*2(00.  I.Ss. 

Thr  History  of  Spanish  and  Portn- 
fiirv*  literature.  By  F.  Bouterw<k. 
Transistrd  from  the  Oriirinnl  by  Tlio- 
nnsina  HoAs.  9  vofs.  9vo.  II.  4s. 

MEDICIMP. 

The  History  and  .Methml  of  Cure  of 
the  vaiions  Hfieeirs  «»f  F.pilepsv,  beine 
the  frt'tfid  part  of  the  seetrnd  volume  of 
s  Treatise  on  nervous  diseases.  Bv  John 
Fooke,  M.n.  F.R.S  F..S.A.  F.llow  .>f 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  See.  Sec. 
8ro.  (is. 

MItCCLLANinUS. 

Sequel  to  an  iinAnisbr^i  Muniiscript 
nf  Henry  Kirke  White ; designed  to  illna- 
trate  the  ('ontmst  afforded  by  Christiana 
•nd  Infldels,  at  the  close  of  life.  By 
the  Author  of  “  tl»e  Wondera  of  the 
VrgHable  Kingdom  Displayed,**  See, 
Hain.  4s. 

A  Univrraal  Techoolojrical  Dictionary; 
or.  familiar  explanation  of  the  terms  used 
••  all  arts  and  acienees :  containinf 
^^nitions  drawn  from  oriyinal  Writers. 
By  r.mrfeCrahb.  A.M.  With  60  plates 
•od  numerous  ruts,  i  yoU.  4to.  51.  8a. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED 

Relics  of  L'terature.  By  Stephen 
Cullt  I.  8 VO.  15s. 

Ad\iceto  young  .Mothers  on  the  Phy¬ 
sical  Fduoatioii  of  Children.  By  a 
Urarulmttthcr.  l'2mo.  7s.  (id. 

POI ITICAL. 

A  I.etter  to  the  Proprietors  aurl  Occu¬ 
piers  of  f.aod,  on  the  CaU'ies  of,  and  the 
Remedies  for,  the  Declension  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Prosperity.  By  Thoiuas,  L*>rd 
Virskin'*.  8vo.  5s, 

St.itc  of  the  Cape  of  QoimI  Hope  in 
18'2'2  Beinc  an  authentic  Description 
of  the  Public  F.stablishmenta,  (he  (joyem* 
ment,  civil  and  inniiicipal,  the  Manners 
of  the  Inhahitanta,  and  the  actual  Con¬ 
dition  of  the  Settlers.  Kdited  by  H.  T* 
Coirbrooke,  Ksq.  8yo.  15s. 

Thoii;;hts  and  Details,  on  the  High  and 
Low  Prices,  of  the  last  Thirty  Yean. — 
P.trt  Lon  the  Fffects  of  the  Alterations 
ill  the  Currency.  By  I'homas  Tooke, 
F.R.S.  8vo. 

Observations  on  the  Piracnt  Slate  of 

I. anded  Property,  and  on  the  Prospects 
of  the  Landholder  and  the  Farmer.  By 
D.ivid  Low,  Ksq.  5s.  6*1. 

TIIIOLOOY. 

The  Whole  Works  of  the  Rev.  John 
Owen,  D.l).  Some  time  Vice  Chancellor 
of  Oxford  ;  now  first  collecttal,  Vol, 

II.  and  111.  15s.  each.  To  be  completed 

in  16  volumes. 

ConsoKitioii  to  Mmiri.ers.  By  R.  II. 
Shcphcid,  Minister  of  llaiielugh  Chapel. 
18mo.  (>d. 

Strvic«*s  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev, 
James  Pardons  to  the  Pastoral  charge  at 
York  by  the  Rev.  M‘*ssrs.  Vint,  £.  Par¬ 
sons,  and  Dr.  Ka files.  8vo. 

The  Village  Church*Yard.  By  the 
Author  of  the  **  Retrot|»ect.'’  5  vols. 
l8ino.  half-bound,  4s. 

The  Trium|>hs  of  Truth,  or  Facts  dis. 
playing  the  Value  and  Power  of  the 
Word  of  God.  By  the  Author  of  **  A 
Word  for  the  Heathen.**  18mo.  Is.  6d. 
Ditto,  in  French.  IStno.  5s. 

A  New  Self- Interpreting  Testament, 
ctintaining  many  thousands  of  various 
readings  and  parallel  passages, collected 
from  the  most  approved  translators  aiwl 
biblical  critics,  including  all  those  of  the 
authorised  version,  and  set  under  tbe 
e*t  in  words  at  length  ;  so  that  tbe 
tarallel  |iassuges  and  various  transla¬ 
tions  may  be  seen  and  read  at  one  view. 


2HS  L/iI  of  Works .  TMntljf  Puhlliked, 


Witliiiiirs>Juct(>rT  arf  uui<!fittconc«>niiU]: 
the  ortfpn.  ooctoion,  anti  character  oS 
carh  book  :  a  ieconcil*ation  of  M>ctninfr 
cuiitra<liction« ;  an4  the  meaning  and 
proaunciationof  Scripture  proper  naruer. 
Adapted  to  the  use  of  Miniatert  and  re- 
Arrting  Chriatiao*  of  every  denuoiina* 
tiun.  Part  I.  By  the  Rev.  John  Platt<t. 
royal  4to.  Isk  deiay  8vo.  4d. 

The  Docirinea  of  Grace  I'onducive  to 
eminent  Holineaa.  A  Sermon*  deliven-d 
at  a  monthly  meeting  of  MiiiitU-rt  and 
(’hurchea.  By  J.  B.  Innea.  Svo.  '2s. 

The  Bible  Trarher’s  Manual:  Uriiig 
the  subklance  of  Holy  Scripture  in 
Questions  on  every  chapter  thereof.  By 
a  Clergy  man.  Pait  1.  Gene*U.  Gd.  or 
5s.  per  duaciu 

TBAVtLt. 

A  Narratit'e  of  a  Voyage  rouiitl  tlie 
World  in  the  IJraute  aa<l  PhysicicniK* 
I'orveiteSf  curomamloil  by  Captain  Frey-  . 
nnet*  durtuic  Urn  Ytatri^  IH17*  ISIS, 
1819, anti  IS'iOi  on  a  ScieutiQc 
tiun.  undertaken  by  ttrder  of  the  French 
Gov*  rumenU  to  a  Series  of  Letters  to  ‘ 
a  Friciid.  By  J.  Aia;o.  Draftsman  to  . 
tire  Fspi'ditiou.  To  which  is  preiixed, 
the  RefKirt  made  to  Uie  AcaJemy  of 
S4'ienri*s  tai  the  Oiirral  ReHiiIts  of  the 
!•' lin'd  it  ion.  4to.  .71.  13s.  6tl. 


,  Travels  in  Ireland,  in  the  Year  isy^ 
•ah'hiting  Skeiehes  of  the  Moral,  Phy. 
sical,  and  Political  State  of  the  Ct>antrr, 
with  Rt'Aectioiis  on  the  bent  Me4its  of 
improvinK  its  Comlition.  By  Thomss 
Rcitl,  Member  of  the  Rtwal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  Londou,  and  Surgeou  in  the 
Royal  Navy.  6vo.  I2i. 

A  Diary  of  a  Tottr  through  Sautht-m 
India.  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  in  the  Years 
1821  and  I8d'2.  By  a  Field  OlBcernf 
t'avairy.  With  maps  and  plates.  Sto, 
10s.  6d. 

An  Historical  and  Topographical  £«•  ^ 

say  upon  Uie  Islands  of  Cdrfu.  lav* 
csdia,  Cephalunla,  Ithaca,  and  Zante; 
with  remarks  upou  the  ch.irscter.  mas- 
tiers,  and  customs  of  the  Ionian  Greeki| 
descriptions  of  the  scenery  and  remsiai 
of  antiquity  discovereil  therein,  and  re. 
flections  upon  the  Cyclopean  ruins.  U. - 
luatrated  by  maps  and  sketches.  Ry 
Williaiii  Goodisoii.A.B.  assistant  surgena 
to  his  Mait sty’s  75th  Kegiment.  8vb. 
J2s. 

All  Account  of  the  Cniteil  States  of 
America,  derived  from  actual  (Tbsef*;* 
vatioQ,  during  a  Residence  of  four  yeartfi 
in  that  IL'public:  including  original 
commiinicaiions.  Bj  Isaac  Hohnest 

8 VO. 
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